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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A SCHOLAR. 


State of the Latin Language from the termination of the first Punic War till the death 
of Sylia, (78, B. C.) 


Tue history of this noble form of ch naturally arranges itself into five 
_ periods or epochs: Ist, From the building of Rome till the Conquest of Magna 
Graecia, or rather, till the termination of the first Punic War : 2d, From the 
close of the first Punic War till the death of Sylla: 3d, From the demise of 
the Dictator till that of Augustus: 4th, From the death of Augustus till the 
age of the Antonines ; and, 5th, From the age of the Antonines till the trans- 
ference of the seat of the empire from Rome to Byzantium. It is of the 
second and most remarkable of these periods that we propose to exhibit a 
few characteristics. Every scholar knows that the conquest of Magna Grae- 
cia was followed by an almost instantaneous improvement in the structure, 
rythm, and harmony of the Latin language. The learned men of that co- 
lony were either carried to Rome as prisoners, or attracted thither by hopes 
of honour and advancement ; while, on the other hand, a great number of 
Romans, allured by the delicious climate and high refinement of the south, 
speedily settled in the conquered province. In conformity with a maxim 
which regulated the policy of Rome, so long as her arms continued victori- 
ous, no pains were spared to effect a speedy and entire amalgamation of the 
victors and the vanquished. Circumstances, in the present case, were eminently 
favourable to the accomplishment of this wise object. Justly proud of their 
superiority in arms, the Romans were at the same time sensible of their vast 
deficiency in the arts which embellish life, and give splendour to martial 
achievement, and disdained not to become the pupils and scholars of those 
whom they had subdued. The Greek colonies in Italy had long main- 
tained a generous rivalship with the mother country in genius and in art, 
in which, at the period of their conquest, they were little, if at all, inferior. 
In proof of which, it is sufficient to mention, that Plato visited Italy in 
order to make himself acquainted with the discoveries of Pythagoras, and 
converse with Archytas of Tarentum, and Timeus the Locrian; from 
whom the illustrious founder of the Academy derived no small portion of 
that sublime Philosophy which he has bequeathed to us in his eloquent 
and immortal works*. 


* Audisse te, credo, Tubero, Platonem, Socrate mortuo, primum in Aegyptum 
discendi causa, post in Italiam et in Siciliam contendisse ut Pythagore inventa per- 
disceret ; eumque et cum Archyta Tarentino, et cum Timaeo Locro multum fuisse ; 
cumque eo tempore in his locis Pythagorae nomen illum se et hominibus Py- 
thagoreis, et studiis illis-dedisse.” Cicero de Republicé, I. 10. ed. Ang. Maio, Item 
confer De Fin: v. 20.3 Quacst. Tusc. 1. 17.; De Senec. X11.; Lucan. X. 181.5 Vab 
Max. VIII. 7. ext. 3, 
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By the fall of Tarentum, and the conquest of Sicily, which followed at a 
short interval, the Romans were, therefore, brought in direct contact with 
the philosophy and literature of Greece at the period when both had attained 
their maximum of expansion and improvement, and when five centuries 
of social existence had prepared their minds to become recipients of whatever 
was fitted to enlighten and refine. The most remarkable moral revolution 
recorded in the annals of mankind almost immediately ensued; and in 
nothing was that revolution more strikingly evinced than in the change that 
took place in the language. The first poets of Rome were natives of Magna 
Graecia ; and though, after the conquest of their native country, they had 
to learn the language of their conquerors, the improvement which they effect. 
ed must still be matter of surprise and astonishment. To satisfy his mind 
of the amount of this improvement, it is only necessary for the classical rea. 
der to compare the monuments of an elder date, preserved in the Monumenti 
degli Scipioni, or the Roma Antica, with the existing fragments of Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, and Ennius, writers in whose hands the language 
passed from a rude, uncouth, semibarbarous dialect, incessantly varying and 
fluctuating, into a regular form, and assumed much of that severe and ma- 
jestic dignity by which it was ever after characterized, 

Still, however, many archaisms, which it was reserved for the writers of 
ae apr age to remove, continued in use, and the language was de- 
sie y . requent recurrence of sesquipedalia verba, compounded on the 

gy of the Greek, but hostile to the genius of the Latin, which reluc- 
tantly admits triplicate, and seldom or never quadruplicate combinations. 
These and other peculiarities we propose now to exemplify ; and as some 
—— is convenient, we shall do so under the following heads: 
aig onvs.—The writers anterior to the time of Cicero employed a num- 
of substantives which the Augustan authors generally rejected ; such as 
anquinae, apludae, aqualis, aquula, axicia, bucoeda, bucco, bulga, bustirapus 
ra — capulum, carinarius, casteria, colluthea, conchita, conspicillum, 
has os i. ee uppes, dividia, estrix, fula, famigerator, flammearius, grallator, 
amista, iller for exlex, lectisterniator, legiru d legirupio, 
diminutive from leno, limbolari hg, ial agt ng Mahe. prnaiins, 8 
Sor hell eno, limbolarius, linteo, Lucas bos for elephantus, mando 
ae uo, mantellum, (whence the English word mantle,) mantisa, meddis, 
ry SS ends wis egw pons goes pig mosculus, a diminutive 
5) ? * : 
proseda, sedentarius, statutus for or, go a. nie eakgeceanl 
Summanus for Dis suppromus, su f I +f) SOE subulo, 
trico, vesperugo ; Pil xn tr alits ras, sutela, tama, temetum, terginum, 
enumeration we have omitted weeds am ticat vecribers Fenges Sao _ 
trades, and : ds applicable to certain parts of dress, to 
ie — * — of natural history, because, though not to be met with 
poh users ov : the Augustan age, they are not properly to be consider- 
ig fallen into desuetude from any amel 
but as having beco Ly ioration of the language, 
aving become uunecessary or meaningless by th ich ti 
and fashion had introduced. Th - Bless by the change which time 
ssiaaliegh te d. e writers of this period also employed sub- 
a sense in which they are not found in the works of thei 
cessors ; as flagitium for flagitatio, heres for domi a My paleo 
nugae for naenia ; and introduced a t minus, labor for morbus, 
fither Greek, or closely imitated fi wie Fira of yoosina, wan at 
architectus, batiola from Sartioy mts fr ngage © ve 
RrcPavrns, horoenum from @ “By le "fro ety is halophanta from 
pixxos, and Teeyey, pasceolus m4 2 — othe As@as, miccotrogus from 
num from exeivos,! stalagmium from orad » prlhectum from aidnxiov, schoe- 
Compound words of prodigious ] araynos, trapezita from teerecirns- 
of the | prodigious length, and utterly abhorrent th i 
e language, are likewise frequently to be : ecb asc 
bronides, damnigeruli, dent irene hula’ be met with, as argentienterc- 
lus, nucifrangibula, oculicrepid a ’ we Saga, Slagritribae, geruli 
sri, and other combinations mA sl ceiat, plagipatidae, subiculum 
ly delights to indulge. In fact, the Unmbeiae ba which Pisutus periea- 
2 pleasure in sporting an occasional and mbrian baker appears to have taken 
and notorious barbarism ; at least we 
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can offer no other apology for such horrid jaw-breakers as Lilbere, pubulicot- 
tabi, buttubata, and taz-taz *. 
Another distinguishing characteristic of the language at this period is the 
use of the singular of words of which only the plural remains, as moene,— 
the employment of diminutives which subsequently disappeared altogether, 
_ as digitulus, diecula,—and particularly the difference in the termination and 
declension of a great number of substantives, from those which obtained in 
the Augustan age. Thus we find angustitas, concorditas, differitas, impi- 
| gritas, epulentitas, tristitias, of the third, and amcities, avarities, luxuries, 
of the fifth declension instead of the first; duritudo, ineptitudo, miseritudo, 
| moestitudo, and such like, are of frequent occurrence; and many substan- 
tives, which now end in us, were then terminated in um of the second,—and 
_ vice versa. But the variations were most numerous in the third declension ; 

so much so, indeed, that it would be a hopeless task to exemplify even a 

small proportion of their number. It appears, however, that the Augustan 
_ terminations in al and ar were originally quite regular ; thus, animale, sale, 

exemplare, the elision of the final e being, in our opinion, the very reverse 
_ of an improvement. 

The varieties, peculiar to this period, in the terminations of the cases of 
nouns, would seem to warrant a presumption, at least, that, originally, there 
were only two declensions, the second and the third. Thus we meet with 
ai and as in the genitive singular of nouns of the first declension, as vifai, 
familias,—with is in those of the fourth, as senatuis, exercituis,—and, in 
_ the fifth, even in its present state, with indications characteristic only of the 
third. To illustrate this by an example, Let us suppose the word familia 

declined according to the third, then the regular genitive would be familiais, 
or, dropping the short i, familias, which still remains in paterfamilias, 
materfamilias. Instead of the penult, however, the final letter (s) was more 
frequently dropped. Hence vita, declined in terms of the third, would give 
in the genitive vitais, which, by dropping the s, would become vifai, the 
form in which the genitive of all words of the first declension constantly ap- 
pears in the poem of Lucretius, and sometimes even in Virgil, as aurai sim 
plicis ignem ( 7Eneid. vie747.) In the same manner domus, exercitus, se« 
natus, if regularly declined according to the third, would give domuis, ere 
ercituis, senatuis, which are of frequent occurrence in the writers of the 
period under consideration ; the dative would be domui, exercitui, senatui, 
and the ablative senatue, exercitue, or, contracted, senatu, exercitu. If the 
common, or indeed any example of the fifth declension be taken, and de< 
clined according to the third, it will exhibit coincidences precisely similar. 
The termination of the datives and ablatives plural of a certain class of 
nouns of the first declension in abus is entirely favourable to this hypothesis, 
which we give as such, without attempting any farther generalization. It is 
also deserving of remark, that, during a portion of this period, the mascu- 
line nouns of the second declension appear to have had only one form ; thus 
we met with puere as the vocative, from the nominative puerus. 

The genders of substantives were still very irregular and indeterminate ; 
thus aerarium is sometimes found in the masculine, as are actas, grando, 
stirps, lux, silex, calx, crux ; Greek neuters in a, which the writers of the 
Augustan age invariably declined according to the second form of the third 
declension, are occasionally met with of the first, e. g. dogmam, schemam; 
diademam : guttur and murmur are sometimes m ine, metus feminine, 
and serus neuter. A great number of adjectives in frequent use during this 
period afterwards disappeared, as alliatus, broncus, (which Varro writes 
brocchus, ) capularis, caudeus, compernis, crepenus, crucius, deliquus, dierec= 
tus, elleborosus, exsinceratus, vastellus, inanilogus, labosus, macellus, 
malacus, medioximus, munis (whence immunis, ) murricidus, ningulus, ocu- 


* The last of these Pagan vocables has long been naturalized in the language 
of this country, the inhabitants of which enjoy almost daily opportunities of acqui- 
ring, experimentally, a correct idea of its import. In this respect they have decidedly 
the advantage of the ancient Romans. 
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lissimus, privus, rodus or radus, sollus, stlembus, stultividus, voluptabilis ; 
and some, too, were employed in a sense altogether different from that 
which they subsequently conveyed, as assiduus signifying rich (ab assibus 
ducndis, non ab sedeo ) cupidus desirable, curiosus lean, -immemorabilis, in 
an active signification, he who declines speaking, superstitiosus, denoting a 
foreteller of future events, a prophet or seer. Several peculiarities likewise 
existed in the declension and gender of adjectives. Alter, solus, nullus, and 
others of this class, had not, as in the sequel, the genitive in ius, and the 
dative ini; while, instead of gracilis, hilaris, infimus, utilis, mansuctus, 
munificentior, mediocris, potior, quotus, spurcus, subjectus, extensus, we 
meet with zracila, hilarus, infimas or infimatis, utibilis, mansuas, munificior, 
meditocriculus, plerus, quotumus, spurcificus, suber, tentus. In the pronouns, 
too, some striking anomalies may be remarked. For ipse the authors of this 
period wrote ipsus, for ille ipse ipsipsus, for quis quips, for is tps, for eum 
em and im, for eundem (eum demum) emem ; for hi, hae, haec they wrote 
hic, haec, istaec, hisce for hi, quojus for cujus, vopte for vos ipsi, sum, sam, 
ses, sas for suum, suam, suos, suas, &c. 

Of the verbs in use, at this —- a goodly number were totally rejected 
by the Augustan writers ; such, for example, as abjugo for separo, adver- 
runco for averto, alludio for alludo, ambabedo for circumquaque arrodo, be- 
tere for ire, calvier for frustrare, causificari for accusare, cette for cedite, 
cicurare for mansuefacere, concenturiare for colligere, corvitare for circum- 
spicere, depuccere for caedere, dispennere for dispendere, fuo for sum, gna- 
rigo for narro, lamberare for scindere, &c. &c. Several verbs were employed 
in a sense totally different from that afterwards given to them, as corporare 
to kill, innubere to pass from one point to another, latrare for poscere, and 
mmr eye! for militare ; and not a few of those closely imitated from the 

K, BU sequently fell into desuetude, as badizare, clepere, harpagare, tm- 
bulbitare (from (Sirov), patrissare, protelare, &c. Among the elder writers 
of this period, many of the verbs, which the Augustan authors used as depo- 
nents, were employed as actives ; thus arbitro, aucupo, auspico, cohorto, con- 
gredio, consolo, contemplo, cuncto, digno, elucto, expergisco frustro imito 
tmpertio, laeto, lueto, miro, multo, omino, opino, pacisco perconto polliceo, 
proficisco, recordo, refrago, scruto, sortio, vago ; and on the other hand, 
‘we meet with the following as deponents : adjutor bellor, certor consecror, 
copulor » emungor, expalpor, manducor, murmuror, nutrior } eror nior 
(which was sometimes used as a deponent by the writers of the nsceaadin 
ue oe pro eee rs says, T'u inimicissimum multo rebilia: 

S$, quam erat meae humanitati ; : 
In the suldvandan of verbs, these suits wana indulged in t pth ell 
cense, not unfrequently confounding the first and second, the first and fourth 
and the second and third conjugations ; for example, th ee 3 tu for 
editur, facitur for fit, osus sum (pero us is still j wider s, Maing oo taal 
for perosus is still in use) for odi, guitus sum 

possum, donunt for dant, nequinont for nequeunt, soli ‘ ] 
sctbam for sciebam, exposivit for exposuit, | shane fe Saunt ata 
momordi ' - ten » loquitatus for locutus, morsi for 

1, parsi for peperci, sapivi for sapui, soluerim for solitus sim, & 

2. Purases.—Having dwelt so long upon isolated oe a“ ‘shall a 
point out a number of phrases peculiar to this period wa * Milos tea 
roars or —_— them. The most remarkable of hier otha uke: 

ire mahum alicui ; ‘ 
ee dlp cnaspairersten ee eS 
dare bibere,—suum def; . constringere,—dapinare victum,— 
' uf efrudare genium,—herbam d iti j 
peratim ductare,—emungere aliquem P are,—follitim ductitare,— 
tarium exciere,—exporgere frontem Pee Ss aliquo crepitum polen- 
exepeculiatos fieri,—fraudem frausus ‘eat apm ene ar Se 
obsiparea quulam,—obtrudere palpum eaiuala * loqui,—datatim Iudere,— 
cutere animum,—sub vitam preeliari Bal ire cee ugam,—os occillare,—per- 
pngere soci —thermopotrs.guitsconn, ness a ae oe 
— te ee esse,—acstive viaticari on oer yeas tt 

- A single word o ; pe 
ly retrenched a onal im deci dee The ancients frequent- 
middle of a word, as defrudo for defraudo, 
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Jdus for calidus, mna for mina, periclum, vinclum, sa@clum, for periculum, 
inculum, seculuin ; and sometimes from the end, as volup, facu/, &c. In 
the dative of the fourth declension, the final ¢ was frequently dropped, as 
nagistratu, luxu, victu, for magistratui, luxui, victui ; and in such words as 
gatis, animus, _ prius, &c., the terminal letter was often elided, without 
any apparent advantage or obvious reason. Nay, whole syllables were some- 
times lopped off, to the manifest injury both of etymology and perspicuity ; 

us, they sometimes wrote rabo for arrhabo, conta for ciconia, momem for 
nomentum, dein * (which still remains) for deinde, &c. But if they re- 

enched in some instances, they added in others ; thus we meet with siélis, 
stlocus, stlatus, for lis, locus, latus,—trabes, merix, nuculeus, for trabs, merx, 
ucleus,—eremplare, sale, &e. &c. Where the letter b was afterwards used, 
ve sometimes meet with du, as duonus for bonus, duellum for bellum ; and one 
etter or ee is frequently substituted for another ; but as some of 
ese changes may have been the work of the transcribers and copyists, we 


hall not stop to particularize them t. The orthography of this period is 
deserving of the more attention, as it will frequently enable the etymolygist 
o trace words to their simplest elements, and thus contribute to throw 
ight on some of the nicer and less obvious analogies of the language. But 
omething too much of mere verbal criticism. 


Plagiarisms of Virgil. 

Many of the finest passages in the Mneid are borrowed, in whole or in 
part, either from the poem of Lucretius, or the works of Ennius ; though it 
must, at the same time, be said for the bard of Mantua, Nihil tetigit, quod 

nun ornavit. The extent of his obligations to Lucretius are matter of noto- 

riety, and therefore need not be exemplified ; the following parallel, which 
might be easily extended to much greater length, notwithstanding the little 
that remains of the venerable father of Roman Song, will sufficiently evince 
how closely he imitated, and how freely he borrowed from Ennius. 


Ennius Book 6. Vertitur interea coelum cum ingentibus signis. 

Virgil, Aen. 2. Vertitur interea coelum, et ruit oceano nox. 

Ennius, 1. Qui coelum versat stellis folgentibus aptum. 

Virgil, 6. Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
Ennius, 1. Est locus Hesperiam quam mortales perhibebant. 
Virgil, 1. Est locus Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt. 

Ennius, 8. Consequitur, summo sonitu quatit ungula terram. 
Virgil, 8. Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
Ennius, 12. Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 
Virgil, 6. Unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 

Ennius, 16. Concidit, et sonitum simul insuper arma dederunt. 
Virgil, 10. Corruit in volnus ; sonitum super arma dedere. 
Ennius, 1. Hei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo. 
Virgil, 2. Hei mihi qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo, &c. &c. 


Should the reader be desirois of more examples, he is referred to Macrob. 
Saturnal, vii., 1, 2, and 3. 


Character of Ennius. 


In the seventh book of his Annals, Ennius has sketched the character of 
the friend and military adviser of Servilius, and it has been generally be- 
lieved that the Poet, on this occasion, drew from himself. The supposition 
is not improbable, and the portrait is certainly a very flattering one—as the 
reader will perceive. 
Hocece locutus vocat, quicum bene saepe libenter 
Mensam, sermonesque suos, rerumque suarum 


* It is probable, however, that dein is only inde transposed. 
+ Such as desire further information on this subject may consult Funccius De 
Adolescentia Latinae Linguae, ¢. T. 
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Comiter impertit ; magna qum lapsa dies jam 
Parte fuisset de parvis summisque gerendis, 
Consilio, induforo lato, sanctoque senatu ; 

Cui res audacter magnas parvasque, jocumque 
Eloqueret, quae tincta maleis, et quae bona dictu 
Evomeret, si quid vellet, tutoque Jocaret. 

Quocum vulta volup, ac gaudia clamque palamque, 
Ingenium cui nulla malum sententia suadet, 

Ut facinus faceret ; lenis tamen, haud malus ; idem 
Doctus, fidelis, suavis homo, facundus, suoque 
Contentus, scitus atque beatus, secunda loquens in 
Tempore commodus, et verborum vir paucorum. 
Multa tenens antiqua sepulta, et saepe vetustas 
Quae facit, et mores veteresque novosque tenentem 
Multorum veterum leges, divamque hominumque 
Prudentem, qui multa loquive, tacereve possit. 


Horace informs us (Epist. I. 19. 7.) 


Ennius ipse pater numquam, nisi potus, ad arma 
Prosiluit dicenda. 


Query, whether were the Calabrae Pierides drunk or sober when the above 
jaudation was indited ? With this in his eye, Gellius might well have spared 
his ill-natured remark concerning the ‘“‘ Campanian arrogance of Naevius. 


On the derivation of the word “ Italy.” 


One would naturally expect that a country, whose limits have been 80 
distinctly marked out as those of Italy, would have been always described 
by a uniform general appellation. History, however, does not follow the 
course which geography would seem to indicate. For a long series of ages 
after the whole of it was occupied and colonized, Italy was designated by no 
general name ; but, divided among a number of independent tribes, its dif- 
ferent provinces bore the names of their respective inhabitants. As late as 
— time of Aristotle, six countries are mentioned, which probably compre- 

ended the whole of Italy. These were, Ausonia, Opica, Tyrrhenia, Iapy- 

- Umbria, Liguria, and Henetia. For example, Thucydides, speaking 

‘I. 4.) of Cumae, says it was situated in Opica; and Aristotle, cited by 
re Rg of Halicarnassus, (Antig. Rom. 1. 72.,) calls Latium a@ province 
. yea. Hesperia, Saturnia, Oenotria, and Latium, though applied by 
* ome soem of the Greek, and afterwards by the Latin poets, to the 
vices a 2 bs to have been originally the names of particular pro- 

The derivation of the word Italy has puzzled th i 

e etymologists both of 

I 5), ae times. Apollodorus (Biblioth. IL), VanetDe Re Rust. 
Gelling (Noct. \e Proewm.), Servius (ad neid. I. 586.), and Aulus 
ry oct. Att. XI. 1.), agree in thinking that the name Italy is de- 
crizinall oe bos, (whence the Latin word vitulus,) and that it was 
oer A — by the Greek settlers, in consequence of the great num- 
ethers ae. 1 which the pastures abounded. Others, again, suppose that 
which fires eats’ oat name from Jtalus, the chief or leader of a Sicilian colony 
cone ~ sett in the Sabine territory and in Latium ; and that, in pro- 
the pore ie l by a variety of causes, it superseded all the others. syle 

Bochart (Ch rete the most whimsical and extravagant is that of 
a Punic vocable (tus wx nate peo ye bk must have been taken from 
— a which abounded th that heres in his 0 ion, the 

hat name was applied. N st] aegy agp 
any decided opinion, w ow, without pretending to give 
term Italy was origin x Figa ied ani as there is no doubt that the 
the province of Calabria Clira the h . isang ele na 
’ ypothesis of those who derive it from 
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he name of the Sicilian prince is thus rendered the more probable, as far as 
the reason of the thing is concerned, to say nothing of the facility of form- 
ing Italia from talus. 1t was long before this denomination was applied 
to any extensive portion of the country. Even towards the fifth century of 
Rome, it only designated those countries to the south of the Tiber and Asis 
{Esino), or the kingdom of Naples, with a small portion of the States of the 
Mhurch. Polybius, so far as we know, was the first who gave this general 
appellation to the whole country south of the Alps, including, of course, 
(isalpine Gaul and Venetia ; but it was not till the formation of the second 
riumvirate that the whole country was politically united, and called by the 
mame of Italy ; the ostensible object of which was, that Cisalpine Gaul 
might no longer be governed as a province by a Proconsul, who, in imitation 
of Julius Cesar, might turn the arms of his legions against the Republic. 


Identity of the Thracians and Iilyrians. 


The identity of the Thracians and Illyrians is proved by the ancient 
‘writers applying, some the former, and others the latter of these epithets, to 
ne and the same people. Thus the Dardanians, described as Illyrians by 
Strabo and Appian, are denominated Mesians, and, consequently, Thracians, 
by Dion Cassius ; while the Triballi, whom the ancients generally classed 
mong the Thracians, are named Illyrians by Aristophanes and Livy. The 
Scholiast of Aristophanes, in illustration of a passage in the Clouds, says 
lexpressly, that ‘all the Illyrians are Thracians.” Adelung divides the 
yreat primitive nation of the Thracians into three principal branches, the 
Illyrian, the Pelasgic, and the Hellenic. 


The Pelasgi. 


' Strabo (Geor. IX. aon says that the Pelasgi were so called dia riy 
‘)avny, ab errando ; and Pomponius Festus appears to interpret Aborigines 
quasi Aberrigines) in a similar manner. This, however, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus ( Antig. Rom. 1. 8) considers a distortion of the word ; and main- 
tains that the Aborigines and the Pelasgi were distinct tribes, though both 
of Greek origin ; the former having, according to him, sailed from Arcadia, 
heir native country, to Italy, about five centuries before the capture of 
Troy, while the latter did not enter that country till about a century and 
‘a halflater. It appears also from a passage in the Antig. Rom. that Cato, 
in his work De Originibus, and Caius Sempronius, considered the Abori- 
rines to have been Greeks who emigrated from Achaia many ages before the 
Trojan war ; but that neither of these authors delivered any opinion as to 
he particular Greek tribe from which they sprung, or the course they fol- 
owed in entering Italy. ‘The truth is, all the ancient writers agree in one 
point—that the Pelasgi were Grecks, although there is great difference of 
pinion as to the particular race from which they sprung ; some asserting 
hat they were of Athenian, others of Lacedemonian, and others again 
of Thessalian origin, to which last opinion Servius (ad Afneid. VIII. 600). 
nclines, nam multas in Thessalia Pelasgorum constat esse civitates. Hygi- 
mus and Varro, as quoted by Servius, represent the Pelasgi as ‘Tyrrhenians ; 
but this seems to be a mistake, as it appears, from all that we have been 
ble to collect, that the Tyrrhenians were the tribe which afterwards re- 
eived the name of Etruscans, and arrived in Italy at a period consider- 
ible posterior to the immigration of the Pelasgi, with whom, nevertheless, 
ney coalesced. Livy, who ystems the Aborigines as readily uniting 
ith Aeneas and his colony of Trojans, in waging war against the circum- 
Jacent states, gives no opinion as to their descent, which was probably, even 
n his time, involved in obscurity. It being admitted, however, that the 
borigines anid the Pelasgi both of Gieek origin, and the import of 
€ names, by a slight on the former, being nearly identical, we 
te inclined to think, notwi the authority of Dionysius, that 
Shey were one and the same people, that they were the. first who ims 
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the cements of civilization into Italy. This conjecture is strength. 
ened by & well-known passage in the Eneid : 


Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Pelasgos, 
Arwcrum pecorisque Deo, lucumque, diemque, 
Qui primi fines aliquando habuere Latinos. 


We ure aware that the authority of Sallust may be adduced to invalidate 
sie inference; but it is not improbable that he applied the term Abori- 
gimes wo the descendants of the Celtic tribes, who entered Italy by the 
wanes of the Julian and Cottian Alps, and by the course of the Adige, and 
shat he described them as a savage and lawless race, only in comparison with 
he institations and refinement of an enlightened and polished age. 


Cicero de Republica. 


There is perhaps no monument of ancient literature the disappearance of 
which hed excited so much regret, as that of Cicero’s treatise De Republici. 
Thoagh the earliest *, perhaps, of all his philosophical works, it was that 
upon which he himself set the highest value, and which his contemporaries 
most admired ; it was said to have been written in his happiest style, and 
to have been the great repository of the political wisdom of the ancients. 
The splendid fragment (Somnium Scipionis ) preserved by Macrobius, to- 
gether with the quotations interspersed through the works of Lactantius, 
St. Augustine, and Nonius, served to exasperate the vexation of the learn- 
ed at a loss which seemed as great as it was irretrievable. A complete copy 
was extant as late as the 11th century ; since which period the literary 
world bave been at different times flattered with the hopes of its recovery, 
and rumours have been circulated that manuscripts of the work existed in 
France, Poland, and other countries. It is needless to add, that these ru- 
mours turned out to be groundless, and that the hopes they had raised were 
uniformly disappointed. 

Within the last few years, however, a considerable portion of this fa- 
mous treatise has been recovered by the industry i ingenuity of the 
Librarian of the Vatican, who effected his object by having recourse to 
means which his predecessors had never dreamed of. It is well known, 
that whenever papyrus or parchment were scarce, it was customary to ob- 
literate old, in order to admit fresh, writing ; and that parchment or papy- 
rus thus rescribed received, even in the time of Cicero, the name of palimp- 
sest ( a Tah rursum et Yaw abstergo.) In the middle ages, when the means 
of writing were of difficult attainment, and the classics had given place to 
monkish legends, or the wild fictions of romance, this practice became 50 
frequent, that these rescribed MSS., or palimpsests, were more numerous that 
parchments from which the original writing hdd not been discharged. 1 

many palimpsests, however, the process of obliteration had not been so com- 
plete, as to render the original writing altogether invisible ; on close and con- 
tinued observation it might not only be discovered, but in many instances 
read, and the nature and purport of the writing ascertained ; this fact, how- 
— was turned to no practical use till Signor Angele Mai "decyphered and 
he ro from palimpsests in the Ambrosian Library, of which he was 
veectatte ¥ = a of six inedited orations of Cicero with ancient com- 
Mai ova ua % discovery having attracted very general notice, Signot 
inten bee af Ss Vertaat raee of his learning and industry, to the super 
ak Maton “Waker ta atican Library, prosecuted, with indefatigable activity, 
menced at Milan son 1s researches which he had so auspiciously com 
seen Milan ; and it is to this enterprising and learned individual that 
sod Silebes a anes for the recovery of about a third part of the 

popular work of antiquity. The palimpsest from which 
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was in the 53d year of his age ; 


May in the year of Rome 699, ‘when. the author 
but it is not certain when it was finished. 
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» very considerable a portion of the first three books De Republied has 
een recovered, is arranged in quaternions, amounting, in all, to 802 pages, 
nd is rescribed with part of a Commentary on the Psalms, by St. Augus- 
ine,—the obliteration and rescription being supposed’ to have taken place 
efore the tenth century. The characters of the original writing are, of 
purse, only in faint outline, and, from their large square form, are referred 
y Mai to the sixth century. This palimpsest was found in a most dis- 
dered and mutilated condition, and wasin some parts easily, and in others 
vith extreme difficulty, decyphered. Moreover, it was full of the most pal- 
able and egregious blunders, which had crept into it from the ignorance of 
the transcribers, who were apa slaves, and, except the mechanical ac- 

Gomplishment of being able to write, for the most part grossly ignorant. 

It would hardly be possible to estimate the injury which the Latin authors 
ustained in consequence of the ignorance and inattention, or, at the best, 
he caprice of the copyists. Cicero himself, in a letter to his brother Quin- 
tus (III. 5.) complains bitterly of this evil: De Latinis libris quo me vere 
lum nescio; tta mendose et scribuntur et veneunt: and if it had become 

$0 great as to vitiate the standard works in his time, what irretrievable in- 
lury must it not have occasioned in the many ages of darkness, confusion, 
nd barbarism, which followed! Still, however, this alimpsest exhibits 
undoubted examples of the ancient orthography, well deainviots the atten- 
ion of the etymologist and of the scientific philologist. 

Like the greater part of Cicero's philosophical works, the treatise De Re 
publicd is in the form of a dialogue, and the interlocutors are Scipio Aemilia- 
us, Laelius, Philus, Manilius, Mummius, Tubero, Rutilius, Scaevola, and 

annius. The object of Cicero, in composing this great and laborious work, 
s he himself describes it, like that of Polybius in writing his history, ap- 
ears to have been, to exhibit a view of the different political and moral 
causes which had secured to the Roman people the empire of the world ; 

Hand for this purpose, as well as to avoid giving offence, and, if possible, to 
ecommend the stern but lofty severity of ancient manners,—on which 
wealth, luxury, and political profligacy, were daily making sad inroads,— 

he introduced the most distinguished of the Old Republicans, who detail, 

an a manner highly characteristic and striking, their different sentiments as 
to the best forms of polity, and particularly whether, in the goyernment of 
tates, justice ought to yield to, and be determined by, expediency. Scipio, 
roiswmoy wérswc, after examining in succession the three simple forms of go< 
yernment, pronounces in favour of monarchy, as per se preferable to either 
of the two other forms separately ; but declares, that the best conceivable 
orm of civil polity is that in which the three are so blended and attempered 
as to act and re-act on one another, and to produce, as it were, a state of 
equilibrium. And this, he maintains, was the form of the Roman Govern- 
ent after the expulsion of the kings. The arguments in favour of re- 
publicanism appear, however, to preponderate, as it was probably the author's 
ntention that they should. In what remains of the third book, Philus 
undertakes the defence of expediency in government in opposition to jus- 
tice, and, if we may form an opinion from what remains, appears to content 
himself with merely repeating the sophisms of Carneades. It is a subject 
of infinite, and, we fear, now unavailing regret, that the reply of Laelius, 
pregnant with the mitis sapientia liar to his amiable and endearing 
haracter, and containing, if we may believe antiquity, the most glorious. 
and triumphant refutation of the machiavelism put in the mouth of Phi- 

Jus, has not been recovered. This was undoubtedly the most eloquent and 
nteresting portion of the work. Cicero never personates the character of 
hat virtuous and enlightened Roman, without rising, as it were, above 
himself, both in argument and in eloquence. 

Scipio, as we have already said, argues in favour of kingly power, as com- 
pared with either of the other two simple forms of government. The fol- 
Ye ment from analogy, in su of his preference, is interesting 
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comnts : and, lastly, for the felicity with which it is expressed : Tum Scipio, 


ulere igitur argumento, Laeli, tute ipse sensus tul. Cujus, Inquit ille, 
census? S. Siquando si forte tibi visus es irasci alicui. a“ Ego vero 
sacpius quam vellem. S. Quid? cum tu es iratus, permittis 111 iracundiae 


dominatum animi tui? L. Non me hercule, inquit: sed imitor Archytam 
ium Tarentinum, qui cum ad villam venisset, et omnia aliter offendisset 
ac jusserat, te te infclicem, inquit villico, quem necassem jam verberibus, 
nisi iratus essem. Optime, inquit, Scipio. Ergo Archytas iracundiam, vide- 
licet dissidentem a ratione, seditionem quandam animi movere ducebat, eam 
consilio sedari volebat. Adde avaritiam, adde imperii, adde gloriae cupi- 
ditatem, adde libidines; et illud videre est, in animis hominum regale si 
imperium sit unius fore dominatum, consilii scilicet : ea est enim animi 
pars optima: consilio autem dominante, nullum esse libidinibus, nullum 
irae, nullum temeritati locum... . Cur igitur dubitas quid-de re publica 
sentias? in qua, si in plures translata res sit, intellegi jam licet, nullum 
fore quod praesit imperium ; quod, quidem, nisi unum sit, esse nullum 
potest.” Lib. I. ¢. 38. Scipio, in fact, is represented as cherishing a per- 
fect horror of that immanis bellua, ‘‘ the swinish multitude, which he 
thinks ought to be fettered and restrained by every possible expedient ; and 
he lays it down as a maxim, never to be deviated from, that, in the consti- 
tution of states, the first and most important object is to provide, ne pluri- 
mum valeant plurimi. This would be quite orthodox doctrine even in our 
day. 

Immediately before Philus undertakes the defence of what we now deno- 
minate machiavelism, Cicero makes Laelius pronounce the following splen- 
did sentiment: “ Ut enim in fidibus aut tibiis, atque ut in cantu ipso ac 
vocibus concentus est quidam tenendus ex distinctis sonis, quem immuta- 
tum aut discrepantem aures eruditae ferre non possunt ; isque concentus ¢x 
dissimillimarum vocum moderatione concors tamen efficitur et congruens ; 
sic ex summis et infimis et mediis et interjectis ordinibus, ut sonis, moderaia 
ratione civitas consensu dissimillimorum concinit: et quae harmonia a mu- 
sicis dieitur in cantu, ea est in civitate concordia, artissumum atque optimum 
in omni re publica vinculum incolumitatis; eaque sine justitia nullo pacto 
esse potest.” Lib. I]. ¢. 42. ; 

It is well known that Cicero’s original intention was to extend his treatise 
to nine books, each of which was to contain the substance of one day’s con- 
versation on the subject of Government; but that he afterwards altered his 
plan, and confined it to six books, exhibiting the substance of only three 
day's discussion. . When he had finished the two first books he read thei 
to a select party of his friends who had met at his Tusculan villa. On this 
occasion, Sallust, who was one of the company, strongly advised him to 
throw aside the form of dialogue, and treat the subject in his own person ; 
alleging, ‘ that the introduction of those ancients, instead of adding dignity, 
gave an air of romance to the argument, which would have greater weight 
when delivered by himself, as being the work, not of a petty sophist, or spe- 
culative theorist, but of a consular senator and statesman, conversant wit 
affairs of the greatest importance, and writing what his own practice and the 
experience of many years had taught him to be true.” (Ad. Q. Fr. III. 5.) 
As far as the substance of the work was concerned, this was undoubtedly 
sound advice ; and so Cicero himself appears to have thought ; especially as, 
by throwing the scene so far back, he had precluded himself from touching 
= some 2 bee changes in the republic, and particularly from introducing 

his J conformably to the earnest request of Atticus, which, in a work of 
1 that diatnguished cela Peealty appropritc a wel a gratifying 
and probabl ‘iain nai mance te Pee: Bat. oftes, sotae ie Paeish. 
ed, he adhered to ie. wriginal »! egg drigeme bie aay alrest wi bh 
greater facility both si lon US th pan, wbich enabled him to exhibit wit 
sperse the Sepoiiied with these ee ent, and, at the same time, to inter- 
ot cline hiel ose inimitably characteristic traits and strokes 
quence which afforded so much delight to his countrymen, and still 
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rivet the attention even in perusing the mutilated fragments now for the 
first time, since the disappearance of the work, collected and embodied in 
something like a regular form. 

The industry and research displayed by the learned keeper of the Vatican 
Library, in decyphering, arranging, editing, and illustrating these interest- 
ing remains, are only equalled by the judgment and skill he has brought to 
the execution of a task of no ordinary difficulty, and requiring a combination 

of talents and acquirements seldom found united in one and the same indi- 
vidual. Having merited so well of the literary world, it is gratifying to 
observe, that our Royal Society of Literature has had the grace to elect hina 
one of its Associates ; an act of liberal justice, which does honour to that in- 
fant institution, and gives promise of better things than some persons were 
disposed to anticipate. JZfacte virtute esto! 
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THE SCLUNEKY OF THE CLYDE. 


Most people, I suppose, have 
' heard of the Clyde. It is the finest 
river in Scotland, and Scotland is 
rich in fine rivers. ‘There is the 
' Forth, which takes its rise from a 
' small clear pool at the bottom of 
Benlomond, and after winding away 
for miles, like a silver thread, through 
the wild and beautiful scenery of 
Stirlingshire, expands below Alloa, 
into a broad and majestic sheet of 
water, rolling on slowly and silently 
to the German Ocean. There is the 
Tay, drawing its source from the dis- 
tant mountains of Breadalbane, and 
flowing through the enchanting lake 
which bears its name, whose wooded 
banks and little tufted island (ro- 
mantic with the ruins of its ancient 
priory) no admirer of the picturesque 
should live another month with- 
out seeing ; and let him follow the 
gentle stream, as it sweeps past the 
royal borough of Perth, and, gliding 
under the nine-arched bridge, en- 
ters the “ Carse of Gowrie”’—the 
Caledonian Arcadia—and at length, 
swelling into a frith, ceases to exist 
** betwixt St. Johnston and bonnie 
Dundee.” Then there is the Tweed, 
—the very Avon of the north—with 
its classic tributaries, the ** Galla 
Water,” and the Tiviot, whose 
** wild and willowed shore” lives in 
immortal song. ‘Then there is the 
Esk, too, or rather the Esks—the 
North and the South—tracing their 
origin up to the Grampian Hills, and 
after finding their way, by different 
channels, through their native shire 
of Angus, meeting, for the first and 
last time, just as they are passing 
into their common grave in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montfose. And there 


are the Don and the Dee—the no- 
blest of our Highland streams, whose 
course lies among rocks, and moors, 
and glens, and heathy hills, soften- 
ing the stern aspect of the mountains 
of Mar Forest, and giving a softer 
beauty to the vale of Braemar. And 
there are the Nith and the Annan, 
rolling on in placid quiet, to the bois- 
terous Solway. He who does not 
know their charms must learn them 
from Cunningham, not from me. 
Though last, not least, there is the 
Devron, a narrow, but romantic 
stream, and the chief ornament of 
Banftshire, giving luxuriance to the 
sweet valley of Forglen,—sweeping 
round the foot of the green hill, on 
whose brow stands the cottage of 
Eden,—winding among the woods of 
Mount Coffre,—sleeping like liquid 
crystal under the bridge of Alva, and 
then meandering om through the no- 
ble parks of Duff House, as if loth to 
leave those favourite scenes for the 
rude billows of the Murray Frith. 
Yet still the Clyde keeps its own 
ground, and remains unrivalled. Let 
me earry you along with me, whilst 
we visit its leading beauties. . 
We shall set out from Lanark. 
Here is a path along the northern 
bank. It is shaded by trees, and its 
aspect is rural, but you may perceive 
by its breadth that it is one over 
which many have trod. The stream 
flows on beside us, somewhat rapidly, 
confined within a narrow bed by 
those high perpendicular walls of 
equilateral rocks. Now you may 
hear a noise in the distance, like a 
November wind sounding among the 
dry crashing branches of the forest. 
It increases, and the surrounding 
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trees and rocks throw a deeper gloom 
over the path. Is it the roar of ap- 
proaching thunder? No ; the sky is 
blue and serene, and the sunbeams, 
though they cannot penetrate here, 
have all the brightness of April. We 
must ascend out of this darkness. 
This little by-road will conduct us 
to yonder old tower that stands upon 
the height before us. The situation 
here is more airy, but the noise is 
louder than ever. Nay, do not fear it. 
Follow me to the tower. Now, look 
there! This is Cora-linn! There is 
the cataract before us, tumbling down 
from rock to rock, dashing from chasm 
to chasm, foaming, boiling, roaring, 
till the brain becomes dizzy, and the 
sense of hearing suffers a temporary 
annihilation. See how its waters 
seem to burst fresh from the caves of 
the surrounding rocks! See how the 
boughs of the impending trees are 
whitened by its spray! Look how 
the river slides along with the silent 
velocity of light, till it reaches the 
edge of the precipice, and then mark 
how it leaps into the gulf below, 
and frightens the mountain-echoes 
with its earthquake voice! Look 
yonder, where for a moment it catches 
the sun-light in its fall; see how 
every ae glitters with a different 
hue, laughing to scorn the bright- 
ness of the rainbow. When did wa- 
ter ever suggest 80 many varied emo- 
tions,—wonder, fear, delight, and 
awe! Every faculty is absorbed ; 
the mind is put upon its utmost 
stretch ; the very excess of pleasure 
becomes pain. We shall gaze no 
moye. Yet it was in this savage re- 
treat, among those rugged, inaccessi- 
ble cliffs, that the patriot Wallace is 
said to have concealed himself for a 
time, meditating the deliverance of 
his injured country. 

Let us pass on—still nobler pro- 
spects await us. Those orchards and 
luxuriant fields through which the 
stream now winds will not detain us. 
We are bent upon exploring more 

istant beauties. Here is the smok 
city of Glasgow. Let us get throug 
it, I beseech you, as expeditiously as 
. ble. ee & moultitude of steam~ 
§ Gre at the quay! We 
on board “ the. isomer rote 
It is large and commodious, and, what 
is more, sails fast and smoothly. 
Some of them (though not many) 
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are so ill fitted with engines, that 
you run some danger of being shaken 
in pieces. 

For about ten miles, the river 
turns aud winds like a cork-screw. 
It presents a perpetual succession of 
sinuosities ; and in its course a pain- 
ter may discover Hogarth’s lines of 
beauty multiplied ad infinitum. But 
in some of its bolder sweeps, as well 
as in many of its more abrupt and 
geometrical meanderings, how beau- 
tiful are the little pictures of Nature 
which are continually presenting 
themselves! Here, for example, on 
the bank to the right, is a hamlet, or 
rather a few detached houses, to 
which they have given the name of 
Dunglass. It stands almost embo- 
somed in trees ; and immediately be- 
hind, a richly-wooded hill rises ina 
gentle acclivity. I know not well 
how to account for the many de- 
lightful sensations which this seclu- 
ded spot,“ unsung in tale or history,” 
awakens in the bosom. I have seen 
such scenes before, in England, and 
I have read of others which my ima- 
gination clothed perhaps in ideal 
charms, but here those charms are 
realised. They remind me of the 
vicinity of Litchfield, the residence 
of Miss Seward, a lady whose worth 
and genius will be better appreciated 
hereafter, but whose sweet cottage, 
with all its pleasant associations, will 
ever hold a prominent place ‘ in my 
mind's eye.” They place before me 
Weston—the ‘* beloved Weston” of 
the gentle poet Cowper ; and, for the 
moment, ] can almost fancy myself 
surrounded by the spirits of Mrs 
Unwin, and Lady Hesketh, and 
Joseph Hill, and Samuel Rose, and 
Cowper himself, the centre of the 
system, round whom all the other 
planets revolved. They recal to my 
memory that most enchanting re- 
treat in all Sommersetshire, where 
one who has outlived nearly all the 
associates of her youth, and who has 
stepped down, almost alone, from the 
last century to this, still resides in 
the midst of her fruits, and flowers, 
and gardens ;—fruits of her own 
rearing, flowers of her own sowing, 
and gardens of her own laying out. 
When I mention Barley W. and 
Miss Hannah More, there are read- 
ers who will not wonder at my en- 
thusiasm. Where does Mrs Hemans 
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ve? I know itis in Wales, but is 
tin such a situation as a poetess 
ould choose, and as such a poetess 
bas a right to claim? I never see a 
ich sequestered scene, smiling in 
sunshine and autumnal luxuriance, 
vithout thinking of her. It is over 
“such scenes that her mind knows 

how to throw a hallowed beauty and 
& cloudless light, that reminds you of 
the clear delicious tints of a Poussin 
Por a Claude. 

But we have already left Dunglass 
far behind. We are now passing by 
Erskine House, or rather Erskine 

Parks—the seat of Lord Blantyre ; 
and a noble seat it is, as far, at least, 
as the grounds are concerned. The 
house is old-fashioned, and destitute 
‘of architectural ornaments. But I 
do not like it the worse. It has a 
simple and venerable air. His Lord- 
ship, however, is about to pull it 
down, for he is building a new and 

more splendid edifice. A Scottish 
‘nobleman could not possess a nobler 
situation for a magnificent mansion. 

Turn again to the right. You 

have heard of Dumbarton rock and 
castle; they are there before you. 
Whence came this immense mass, 
you inquire, isolated as it is, and 
unconnected with any neighbouring 
mountain? The question is more 
_ easily asked than answered. An ef- 
fect is often apparent, though the 
cause be concealed. Neither Hutton 
_ nor Werner can explain the mystery. 
They know no more of the matter 
than the humblest fisherman. The 
rock is there, and there it hath stood 
for ages. Look beyond it, over the 
town of Dumbarton, and across the 
rich —_e that intervenes, and 
your eye will rest upon a still nobler 
object, a still more magnificent pro- 
duction of | Nature,—Benlomond, 
“* giant of the Northern land,” look- 
ing, if not over “ half the world,” at 
Jeast over more than half of Scotland. 
How sublimely does it rise into the 
“* second heavens !” hiding its haugh- 
ty head, not, in the figurative signi- 

cation of poetry, but literally and 
truly, among the clouds of the air, 
as often, at all events, as the air con- 
tains clouds, which, in this region, 
is at least during ten months of the 
year. Far below, but invisible from 
our present situation, lies the prince 
of Caledonian lakes, a glorious sheet 
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of water, larger than all the ponds of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland put 
together. Nor let me forget the 
‘‘erystal Leven,” which, flowing from 
the south-west end of Loch Lomond, 
falls into the Clyde, after a short but 
beautiful course of a little more than 
six miles. It is a stream unequalled 
for the pure transparency of its waves, 
and the romantic loveliness of its 
banks. It is worthy of the immor- 
tality which Smollet has given it. 
Hitherto we have been sailing 
within a narrow channel, and the 
banks have been marked with the 
characteristics of inland and fresh 
water rivers. But we are now en- 
tering upon a broader expanse. The 
banks are changed into shores, and 
their minuter charms are seen indis- 
tinctly in the distance. As if to com- 
pensate, however, for this loss, the 
features of the scenery become at 
once bolder and more decided. We 
can hardly talk any longer of their 
beauty, we must speak now of their 
grandeur and sublimity. How noble 
the prospect which opens upon you! 
The river itself is glittering in the 
sunshine like a plain of liquid silver. 
On either side appear towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets; and behind those, 
on the right, are seen the wild and 
irregular mountains of Argyleshire, 
bare and barren, but, in the clear at- 
mosphere of summer, rising with an 
imposing solemnity and majestic 
stillness into the calm blue air. 
Yonder is Roseneath, a beautiful 
wooded peninsula, where the Duke 
of Argyle has left, in an unfinished 
condition, the finest model of a no- 
bleman’s country residence which 
Scotland at this instant possesses. 
By the way, talking of Roseneath, I 
cannot help adverting to the very 
imperfect knowledge of its localities 
shown by the author of “Waverley,” 
in the last volume of the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian.” He talks of it again 
and again as an island,—describes 
views to be had from it which even 
an Argus could never have discover- 
ed,—and, above all, displays a total 
ignorance of the breadth and general 
appearance of the lochs by which it 
is cut off from the main land on the 


east and west. ‘The reader feels dis- 


appointed when he makes this dis- 
covery; his confidence in his author's 
accuracy is shaken ; and he conse, 
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quently peruses with Jess pleasure 
any descriptions of scenery with 
which he may subsequently meet. 
We have not yet come in sight of 
the ocean, for even after it has in- 
creased to its greatest breadth, the 
Clyde still retains its love of abrupt 
turnings and windings ; so that, to 
the eye of a stranger, it frequently 
appears land-locked ; and it is not till 
he has followed its meanderings more 
than once that he is able to distin- 
guish its course from adistance. But 
we havepassed Port-Glasgow, with its 
hanging steeple, —and Greenock, with 
its stately Custom-[louse,—and Gon- 
rock, that most celebrated of water- 
ing-places,—and Dunoon, with its 
little Gothic church and fine roman- 
tic site,—and we are bearing rapidly 
down on the Cloch Light-house. 
Now at length the far-off Atlantic 
appears in view. Where have you 
seen a noble river mingling more 
beautifully with thesea? The frith 
is studded with islands, and all of 
them remarkable for some character- 
istic attraction. In the foreground 
are the two Cumbrays placed, as if 
to shelter the calm bay of Largs, and 
offering no little temptation to the 
entiquary in the shape of an ancient 
cathedral, now in ruins—dedicated 
to Saint Columba. Further off is 
Bute, the most level island, perhaps, 
in the Scottish seas, but rich and fer- 
tile, and proud of its romantic kyles, 
and little sunny crecks. On the 
south-west lies Inchmarnock, as fair 
an inch as eye can rest on, with its 
strata of coral and shells and its old 
chapel, long since deserted by its pa- 
tron saint. At a still greater dis- 
tance rise the mountains of Arran,— 
stern, rugged, and vast. It is there 
that tradition preserves the memory 
of Fingal, and there “* The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” places before us 
“* the Bruce of Bannockburn.” 
Such are the scenes which the 
Clyde presents ; and having spoken 
thus liberally and impartially of their 
charms, we may be allowed, perhaps, 
without incurring the charge of in- 
Justice, to say a few words upon a 
somewhat different view of the sub- 
ject. The great want which a stran- 
ger must always feel (at least if he 
as Any pretensions to the name of 
scholar) in visiting this favourite dis- 
trict of Scotland, must ever. be the 
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almost total absence of any thing like 
classical associations. On the con. 
trary, the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Clyde are, and, as far as I can 
learn, have always been, the most 
vulgarly mercantile, and consequent- 
ly the most doggedly unpoetical, on 
this side of the ‘weed. I have some- 
where or other read the following 
epigram on good music, but bad 
dancers :— 


‘“¢ How ill the music with the dancers 
suits | 

So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the 
brutes.” 


The same “ satirical rogue” might 
have made a somewhat similar re- 
mark upon the difference which ex- 
ists here between the scenes of exter- 
nal Nature, and the human beings 
upon whom she has so lavishly be- 
stowed her bounties. There is a 
common, though rather vulgar _re- 
mark, that *‘ God made meat, but 
the Devil made cooks.” In _ like 
manner, there can be little doubt 
but that those eternal waters and 
mountains are the works of Omnipo- 
tent goodness ; yet, far be it from 
me to insinuate that the bestial ca- 
pacities, intent only upon a little pal- 
try gain or sensual indulgence, and 
incapable of inhaling one draught of 
inspiration or lofty enthusiasm from 
scenes so varied and so wild, are of 
an origin in any degree less honour- 
able than that which belongs to the 
rest of mankind. 

Yet, who must not regret the 
withering. and debasing influence of 
avaricious commerce, when he re- 
flects on what was done in Greece 
and Italy, where every river, and 
fountain, and valley, and green hill, 
was rendered immortal? Alas! where 
shall we find a Parnassus in Scot- 
land? Where shall we meet with a 
Hippocrene, though we travel for 
the purpose from Jedburgh to Dun- 
net-Head? The vast hordes who, 
issuing in swarms from the cotton- 
mills and weavers’ shops in Glasgow 
or Paisley, annually overrun the 
shores and islands of the Clyde, are 
but sorry substitutes for a Corinthian, 
Theban, or Athenian population. It 
will be long before we find among 
them either an Epaminondas, a Pin- 
dar, or a Demosthenes,—a Homer, 8 
Xenophon, or a Euripides. The 
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heroes of the ‘‘ Salt-Market,” “‘ Tron 
gate,” and “‘ Guse-Dubs,” were un- 
fortunately never intended either for 
historians, poets, or orators. They 
float down the river wholesale, by 
thousands and tens of thousands ; 
they laugh, they talk, and look about 
them; they eat, drink, and sleep ; 
and having, to use their own pecu- 
liarly elegant phrase, “* washed their 
feet in the salt water” for a couple of 
months or so, they float up again, 
and return once more to their well- 
loved cotton-mills, or loom-encum- 
bered shops. 

You may perhaps find a few sen- 
timental Cockneys, or maudlin in- 
diters of weak rhyme, who would 
have you believe that there is some- 
thing beautiful in a sight like this. 
They preach to you, in a sickening 
cant, of the pleasure communicated 
toa benevolent mind by witnessing 
the happiness of others ; and, indul- 
ging ina few “ wise saws and mo- 
dern instances,” they will tell you 
that ** the common earth, the air, 
the skies,” are as much the birth- 
right of the poorest and most igno- 
rent mechanic, as of the proudest 
philosopher or wildest admirer of 
Nature. Who doubtsit? But there 
is a time and place for all things. 
The most accommodating temper 
that ever existed, if combined with 
one single spark of poetic fire, would 
hardly choose to climb Olympus in 
the company of a stocking-manufac- 
turer, and would not think the more 
of the vale of Tempe, if he found a 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, or a Gilbert 
Duffle, ** washing his feet” in the 
Peneus. So it is with the scenery of 
the Clyde. 


“The crew of patches,—low mecbani- 
cals;— 


Who work for bread upon Athenian 
stalls,” 


with whom we cannot fail to asso- 
ciate it, rob it of half its charms. 
When we visit the country, it is not 
with the expectation of finding our- 
selves among @ swarm of tradesmen, 
gaping and staring in every direction, 
and drinking in the fresh air like so 
many fish. We look, on the contra- 
ry, for repose and solitude. In our 
wanderings by the shore, or on the 
brow of the mountain, we hope to 
be left to the undisturbed enjoyment 
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of our own silent thoughts. We have 
some notion that we shall be allowed 
to listen in quiet to the song of the 
bird, and the gurgling of the stream. 
We fondly imagine that we are to 
get quit of the bustle and noise of a 
town. ‘Tradesmen, we are inclined 
to say to ourselves, of whatsoever de 
scription they be, are all very proper 
and very necessary in their way, but 
there is no occasion that they should 
cross our path at every turn. If they 
must indeed leave the city, and con- 
vert the once simple and unsophis- 
ticated villages of these Western 
shores,—Ellensburgh, Dunoon, Roth- 
say, Largs, and Gourock, into the 
very Paestums, Brundusiums, and 
Baiaes of Scotland, do not baulk 
their inclination, but nevertheless al- 
low us to hint to them, that they are 
out of their place. 

Let me not, however, be mistaken. 
Think not, I beseech you, that I am 
indifferent to the happiness of the 
lower classes. ‘* Although I say it 
who should not say it,” few are more 
of a philanthropist in that respect 
than I am.- But then I like to see 
them happy in their own sphere. I 
have no objection to meet them, ona 
fine Sunday, wandering over the Cal- 
ton Hill or Arthur Seat. I not un- 
frequently take my station in the 
High-Street on a Saturday night, 
al enjoy most heartily the gay, 
lively, busy, bustling, moving, living 
scene, which thenpresents itself. The 
gas-lamps burn brightly, the shop- 
windows pour forth floods of splen- 
dour, the active population flows up 
and down in streams; then the loud 
laugh, the ear, if not the “‘ spirit- 
stirring” melody of the itinerant mu- 
sicians, the greeting of friends, the 
lusty bawling of the herring-women 
and potatoe-hoys, the eloquence of 
the wooden-legged orators with their 
‘ easy-priced” pamphlets, the ring- 
ing of St. Giles’s merry-bells, the 
simultaneous striking of twenty 
church clocks, the drums and bugles 
from the Castle, all come hurrying 
in upon the ear in a thousand notes 
of mingled meaning. 

But these are sights and sounds to 
be enjoyed only upon a winter night. 
It must surely be allowed, that, du- 
ring the bright days of summer, and 
in a region which might be made the 
very home of romance and poetry, 
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they are woefully misplaced. Yet so 
it is; and so it will be for ever. We 
may look upon the beauties of the 
Clyde with delight, but we cannot 
help thinking with a sigh, that here 
too, as in modern Greece,— 


« All, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 


In the meantime, however, seeing 
that these more splenetic and sombre 
reflections can do no good, let me 
conclude my wandering lucubrations 
with a simple, and, I hope, edifying 
story of “‘ true love,” illustrative of 
the tumult which may exist in a 
Glasgow vestal’s veins, as well as in 
these of Pope’s Eloise. 

Jacob Sanderson was a manufac- 
turer of buttons. His name, | be- 
lieve, may still be seen in the Tron- 
gate. It is in large gilt letters, and 
has a very imposing and dignified 
air. Why not? Has not Mr San- 
derson a seat in the Town Council, 
and a country-house on the Sauhy- 
haugh Road? Neither has Mr San- 
derson’s good fortune stopped here ; 
for it has pleased Heaven to bestow 
upon him a wife and an only child. 
Of his cara sposa 1 need say nothing. 
She is the button-maker’s better 
half, and all that such a half should 
be. Miss Arabella, or, as her friends 
venture to call her, Miss Bella, de- 
mands a greater share of our polite 
attention. She is decidedly the pret- 
tiest girl north of the Clyde. She 
wears a lilac-coloured pelisse, trim- 
med with Brussel’s lace; and her 
bonnet is of flowered white-satin, 
ornamented with a wreath of roses. 
She has a perpetual ticket to the Bo- 
tanical Garden ; and instances are on 
record of students looking at her, 
when they should have been looking 
at Professor Hooker’s new classifica- 
tion of mosses. On one occasion, (I 
think on Saint Valentine’s day,) a 
young Irishman carried his audacity 
80 far as to present her with a nose- 
gay, which it had cost him some 
pains to collect. Unfortunately, a- 
mong the other flowers, there was 
one which held rather a prominent 
place, and which the lady, ignorant 
of the name by which Linneus had 
distinguished it, knew only by the 
a pone of “Bachelor's Buttons.” 

¢ msult was too to pass un- 
noticed. The unhappy Irishman 
was discarded for ever. . 


But there were other young men 
in the world who knew how to pay 
the lovely Arabella less dubious com- 
pliment. Mr Samuel Dempster was 
neither a student nor an Irishman ; 
he held Latin and Greek in supreme 
contempt ; and as for Logic and Me- 
taphysics, he did not understand the 
meaning of the terms. But Mr Sa- 
muel Dempster kept a very respect- 
able haberdasher’s shop,—was in a 
snug, money-making way,—and, on 
Sunday, looked amazingly genteel 
in his blue coat, nankeen trowsers, 
high-polished boots, and new white 
hat. Samuel had been long a faithful 
admirer of Miss Sanderson, end, ba- 
ting one or two little quarrels on the 
score of mutual jealousy, they had 
been, upon the whole, remarkably 
constant and exemplary in their mu- 
tual love. This love was founded, as 
my readers will be happy to learn, 
on the surest of all bases—a simi- 
larity of mind, and a congeniality of 
sentiment. They were both decid- 
edly of opinion, that the Green of 
Glasgow was a walk fit only for the 
vulgar, and they deeply regretted, 
therefore, that Nelson’s Monument 
had been placed in so improper a si- 
tuation. They both concurred in 
admiring the statue of Sir John 
Moore, recently erected in George's 
— and believed it surpassed 
only by one other in Europe—the 
equestrian statue, namely, of King 
William, opposite the Tontine. They 
both approved of the conduct of the 
Presbytery, in refusing to sanction 
Dr Macfarlane’s appointment ; and 
they both agreed, that a drive ina 
gig was pleasanter than a sail in a 
steam-boat. With souls thus har- 
moniously attuned, who can wonder 
at the loves of Samuel and Arabella ? 
With regard to the former, indeed, 
his passion was like to run away 
with his reason altogether. The 
ome even who frequented his shop 

gan to suspect there was some- 
thing the matter with him, for the — 
aberrations of his mind were often 
too apparent. There is not a case in 
all the annals of history where Cupid 
exercised a similar influence over the 
heart of a haberdasher. In love !— 
No ; the phrase is cold and unmean- 
ing. He was in flames,—he was in 
a lime-kiln,—he was in a Newcastle 
colliery,—he was in the boiler of & 
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 steam-engine,—he was in the crater 
of a voleano,—what would you have 
me say ?>—he was in Tophet. 

It was just about this period that 
Mr Sanderson’s intention of going to 
the sea-bathing for two or three of 
the summer months was made pub- 
lic. Rothsay and Largs he pro- 
nounced too far off; Dunoon he was 
afraid he would find dull, and the 
contest therefore lay betwixt Ellens- 
burgh and Gourock. Miss Arabella 
was decidedly in favour of Ellens- 
burgh. Nobody, who had the least 
pretensions to sco ever thought 
of going to Gourock ; how then could 
the daughter of a button-maker—of 
one who would in all probability find 
himself a Bailie at the next election, 
forget so entirely what was due to 
her character? Such were Miss San- 
derson’s very excellent arguments ; 
but, alas! ‘* dura necessitas” ren- 
dered them abortive. Ellensburgh 


was alrcady as full as it could hold, 
(and a good deal fuller,) so that 
Gourock was the only remaining al- 
ternative, and in Gourock the family 
settled. 

They had hardly been here a week 


when the ferry-boat from Kilmun 
landed on the pier a Highland Jaird. 
He had come across for the very pur- 
pose of seeing them, for Mrs San- 
derson and he happened to be first 
and second cousins. When I sa 
that he was a Highland laird, 
mean that he had a house of two 
stories, consisting, I think, of. five 
roomsandakitchen, besides garrets,-— 
that he rented from the Duke some 
half dozen of the Argyleshire hills, — 
and that he was the undoubted and 
sole proprietor of nearly four hun- 
dred sheep, (all black-faced,) and.of 
more than five-score head of. horned 
cattle. 
siderable consequence and authority: 
cannot, of course, for a moment be 


doubted. I may only add, that he’ 
was sufficiently civilized to wear 
breeches, and that though he still 


kept his tobacco in a speuchan, and 
his snuff in a mull, he carried neither 
a dirk nora pouch. Erring Lowland- 
ers called him Macalpin; his own 
Gaels knew him by some far different 
— 
nluckily for the attentive reader, 
who cannot fail to be interested ina 
tale like this, my limits donot ads 
VOL. xv, 
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That he was a man of con-: 
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mit of much amplification. If time 
and space were allowed me, I could 
have traced the workings of the 
Highlander’s mind through a thou- 
sand varied emotions ; but under the 
circumstances in which I at present 
write, I can only say, that he saw his 
cousin, Mrs Sanderson, and fell in 
love (for the first time in his life) 
with her daughter Arabella. Both 
father and mother watched the pro- 
gress of his passion with delight. 
They had, it is true, long been aware 
of Mr Samuel Dempster’s attentions 
in a certain quarter ; but, then, what 
was Mr Samuel Dempster when 
weighed in the balance with a High- 
land laird, at the head of whose ge- 
nealogical tree was the name of Gal- 
gacus, the General of the Caledonians 
in the time of Agricola, and who now, 
out of complaisance for the usages of 
modern innovators, condescended to 
write himself Esquire ; making it, at 
the same time, pretty well known that 
he was in the annual receipt of two 
hundred and fifty pounds Sterling ? 
Notwithstanding all these tempta- 
tions, however, Miss Arabella her- 
self took rather a different view of 
the subject. It occurred to her, that 
Macalpin.was a man as near fifty as 
forty,—that the colour of his hair was 
not even an equivoque between red 
and auburn,—and that his nose, as if 
emulous of the distinction claimed 
by his hair, had a raw and fiery look, 
which told of smuggled whisky and 
deep carousals. Her resolution, there- 
fore, was taken, and she heroically 
determined to die a maid rather than 
forsake Mr Dempster. While affairs 
were at this crisis, our friend the 
haberdasher, unable to bear any 
longer the of separation from 
the best-beloved of his heart, stepped 
on board the Oscar steam-boat one 
fine Saturday forenoon, and was at 
Gourock by dinner-time. I think it 
so to mention, that he wore his 
white hat, and that he had emptied 
the contents of a small vial of laven- 
der-water on his very showy silk- 
handkerchief. I have been given to 
understand, too, that he had added 
an additional seal to the blue riband 
attached to his watch, and that he 
sported a carnelian brooch in his. 
breast-ruffies. These are facts, how- 
ever, for the truth of which I cannot 
pledge myself. Lip" 
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You may imagine the sensation oc- 
casioned by his arrival. Bella, who 
was reading at the time the third 
volume of ‘ Sense and Sensibility,” 
actually fainted ; Mr Sanderson, who 
had just got to the last page of “‘ The 
Greenock Advertiser,” let the paper 
fall in very visible agitation; his 
wife, who was indulging with Mac- 
alpin in some reminiscences of Inve- 
rary, and the “ Black Loch,” and 
the hill of “‘ Duniequaigh,” lost all 
her wonted presence of mind, and 
knew neither how to look or speak. 
Mr Dempster himself, though un- 
able at the time to account for this 
odd sort of reception, was neverthe- 
less the most self-possessed of the 

arty; and some degree of composure 

aving been restored, things went on 
for the rest of the evening as well as 
could have been expected. 

Early on the following morning, 
Miss Sanderson and “ her own true 
love” were walking together by the 
coast, and the former was confidential. 
ly relating to the latter the ticklish 
and uncertain situation in which she 
stood. Mr Dempster placed his white 
hat with a very formidable look on 
one side of his head, and swore, by 
all the patron saints of Glasgow, that 
not a Highlander of them all should 
deprive him of his Arabella. The 
lovers then returned to breakfast ; 
but Macalpin, whose penetration in 
affairs connected with the tender pas- 
sion was not certainly to be much 
calculated on, had at length disco- 
vered something in their conduct to 
each other which he did not by an 
means like, and determining to Hon | 
in the bud the Glasgow haberdasher’s 
presumption, he threw into his tone 
and manner, when he addressed him, 
all that stern dignity and fierce air 
of conscious superiority which none 
knew better how to assume than 
Alpin Macalpin. He placed his chair, 
too, next Miss Sanderson's, with a 
look which seemed to say, Let any 
one dare to occupy this seat but 
myself:—he walked by her side to 
church ; he turned up the text for 
her in her own Bible ; and this, let 
me remark, by way of parenthesis, 
was with him a very unusual piece of 
gallantry,—indeed, had the passage 
not happened to be in the book of 
Genesis, I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess, that I have great doubts 


whether he would have been able to 
find it at all. In the afternoon and 
evening he conducted himself after 
the same fashion, and, in short, suc- 
ceeded in engrossing the whole of 
Miss Bella’s company. 

Mr Samuel Dempster, however, 
though a seller of cotton-stockings 
and bombazeens, was not a man to 
be browbeat by an Argyleshire dro- 
ver, as he contemptuously termed 
his too dangerous rival. He knew 
that he wl again have an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with his mis- 
tress on the following morning, (for 
Macalpin would not have risen before 
ten to save the nation ;) and he took 
his measures accordingly. The morn- 
ing was a remarkably fine one, and 
Arabella looked lovelier than ever. 
She was dressed, not in her lilac-co- 
loured pelisse, but in a white robe 
and pea-green spencer. They walk- 
ed on the road towards Greenock. I 
cannot tell you their conversation, 
but I know that they were met by a 
noddy before they were a mile out of 
Gourock. The noddy stopped, and 
the horse’s head (for a noddy has 
only one horse) was turned again 
towards Greenock. Mr Dempster 
opened the door, and let down the 
steps. Miss Sanderson blushed, pull- 
ed out a white cambric handkerchief, 
and cast her eyes back towards her 
father’s house in Gourock.. * Is it 
of Macalpin you are thinking ?” said 
Mr gs The question was de- 
cisive. Arabella entered the noddy, 
and Samuel followed her. They 
drove to the “‘ Steam-boat Quay” at 
Greenock, where they found the “In- 
verary Castle” on the very point of 
sailing for Glasgow. 

The hour of breakfast arrived at 
Gourock. The fresh-herrings were 
already on the table, and the tea had 
been masking for nearly twenty mi- 
nutes, but what was become of Miss 
Sanderson and Mr Dempster? They 
were surely ignorant of the time of 
day, yet Mr Dempster’s seals and 
blue riband had seemed to indicate 
that he possessed a watch. There 
was something mysterious in their 
protracted absence. The breakfast 
passed over in silence. Little, indeed, 
was eat. Macalpin could hardly finish 
his second herring. At length the 
wooden clock in the kitchen struck 


_ twelve.. The distress of the party was 
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at its height, and some faint suspi- 
cions of the truth began to be en- 
tertained. Just then a very wor- 
thy old gentleman, an upholsterer, 
called upon Mr Sanderson, and in 
the conversation (which, by-the-bye, 
was entirely on his side) he happen- 
ed to mention, as a circumstance 
which Mr Sanderson was of course 
better acquainted with than he, that 
he had seen Miss Arabella and Mr 
Dempster sail that morning for Glas- 
gow from Greenock. Here was at 
once ‘* confirmation strong as proofs 
from holy writ!” The scene that 
followed no pen could do justice to. 
Macalpin was the chief object in the 
croup. It was not so much the loss 
of his intended bride that he felt, as 
the insult offered to his Highland 
dignity. His face became first white, 
then red, and at length blue—a pale, 
determined blue. He did not speak 
much, but he went up to his bed- 
room, and brought down in his hand 
a couple of pistols, which, he said, 
were loaded to the muzzle. “ By 
Got!” he added, “ they will take his 
life, if they take nothing else ;” and 
he finished the sentence by taking in 
the meantime a huge pinch of snuff. 
In half an hour afterwards he was 
on his way to Glasgow, and Mr and 
Mrs Sanderson accompanied him. 
Mr and Mrs Dempster became one 
flesh on the very day of their elope- 
ment. I need not describe to my in- 
telligent readers their mutual rap- 
tures. The only thing which threw 
a cloud over their happiness was the 
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dread of pursuit, and a whole volley 
of reproaches. But though they had 
boldly and openly taken possession 
of Mr Dempster’s house in Virginia 
Street, the day passed over without 
interruption. The next came and 
departed in the same way, and the 
next, and the next. At length, on 
the fourth or fifth, the button-maker 
and his spouse made their appear- 
ance. ‘They were both in black, and 
their countenances were ‘‘ more in 
sorrow than in anger.” They spoke 
not a word of reproach, for the good 
people now knew that it would de 
no good, and, besides, were very 
glad to see their child so respectably 
settled for life. One little circums 
stance had perhaps no small influ- 
ence in bringing them to this whole- 
some mode of thinking ; I mean an 
apoplectic fit, which removed the 
worthy Macalpin from this life, just 
as he was stepping ashore, with his 
ig in his hand, at the Broomie- 
aw. Whether this was a consum- 
mation hurried on by the effects of 
his passion, it is difficult to say, but 
it is certain that he was buried at 
Kilmun with all due solemnity. 

Mr and Mrs Dempster live in the 
greatest possible felicity ; while the 
former continues to be looked up to 
by all the young haberdashers of 
Glasgow, as affording the finest in- 
stance now extant of the faleeness of 
Shakespeare’s apothegm, that 


‘¢ The course of true love never did run 


smooth.” 
H. G. B. 


HFavewell to the Rose. 


SWEET Rose of summer, whither fled ? 
Why fades so soon thy lovely bloom ? 
Thy glowing bosom scarcely spread 
‘When Nature seals thy hapless doom ! 
Hadst thou expir’d on Laura’s breast, 
I would not o'er thy fate repine ; 
In life and death supremely blest— 
The loveliest flow'r—the richest shrine; 
But thus to vanish from my view, 
To see thy head with age decline, 
Demands a sigh,—sweet Rose, adieu ! 


When wafted on Favonius’ wing, 
Young Flora’s footsteps first are seen, 
And, softly smiling, genial spring 
Array’d thy parent stem in green, 
The daisy on the verdant lawn 


Gave promise of thy glories gay, 


As the first streak of orient dawn 
Is haii’d, the harbinger of day ; 
We joyous saw thy green-buds swell, 
And forward look’d to flow’ry May, 
But thou art fled,—sweet Rose, farewell ! 


I saw the modest primrose smile, 
Inhal’d the violet’s odorous breath, 
The flaunting tulip bloom’d awhile, 
And, drooping, sunk in early death. 
How sweet the birch at dewy morn, 
And wall-flow’r at the twilight hour, 
And, sweeter still, the blossom’d thorn, 
When linnets shook its snow-white 
show’'r ! 
Though every day brought graces new, 
1 thought of thee, the loveliest flow’r ; 
But thou art fled,—sweet Rose, adieu ! 


(’, 
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T’ne dews of morning softly fell, 
: . “0s 
We rie eve z suns serenely smil d, 
And <= I <aw thy bosom sw ell, 


Bereid thee Flora’s favourite child H 


As last. she wav'd her viewless wand 


ubowe thy bedding form so fair, 
And bade thy blushing leaves expand, 
Bier noblest pride, her fondest care ; 
With thee ber sole delight to dwell ; 
Por thou wert sweet beyond compare 5 


But thea art ded.—sweet Rose, farewell ! 

How sweet thy fragrance floating round ! 
Ths usteting leaves how rich to see ! 

W ich thee the sun-bright summer crown’d, 
Repoiced im Nature's jubilec ‘ 

Love's g e whispers softer flow’d 
Amacdst thy breathing odours sweet, 
Aod Beauty's cheek more richly glow'd 

‘ wert blushing at her feet 5 
On s ? wings their moments flew, 

With thee to shade their lov'd retreat ; 
Bat thou art eone,—sweet Rose, adieu ! 
To ruish in thy lap at noon, 

I si'd-bee left the lily’s beil, 
And iit Nature's richest boon 

ve ) thy silken folds to dwell : 
Upon thy richly blooming breast 

The dews of morning lov'd to lie ; 
And evening zephyrs still were blest, 


lf they could on thy bosom die, 

Where soft 2s moonlight beams they fell, 
Expiring in a gentle sigh ; 

Bat thou art fled,—sweet Rese, farewell ! 


Unsated still the gazer’s eye 
Beheld thy blush by Nature giv'n, 
Fair as the cloudless eastern sky, 
When morn unbars the gates of 
Heav'n: 
Yet rich and lovely as the glow 
On Laura’s virgin cheek that spread ; 
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But Time has laid thy beauty low ; 
The blush from Laura’s cheek has fied ! 
Like thine as sweet,—as transient too ; 
How lovely both,—how quickly shed ! 
Sweet Rose-buds both, a sad adieu ! 


But thou, although thy early bloom 
Was but the blossom of an hour, 
Still breath’st around a rich perfume, 
Though faded,—still a precious flow’r: 
When but a few short months are o’er, 
Thy stem shall bud and bloom again, 
Glad spring its verdure shall restore, 
And summer lead her laughing train 
To load the branch from which thou fell ; 
Yet still this parting gives me pain ; 
I grieve to say, ** Sweet Rose, farewell !” 


And thou canst whisper in my ear, 
Though Laura’s bloom is fled like thine, 
She still has charms which I revere, 
That fondly round my heart entwine ; 
Though fled what once could glad my 
sight, 
And seem’d so lovely to the eye, 
Enough remains to give delight ; 
For Love and Virtue never die, 
But shed their odours, ever new— 
They can the stroke of Time defy, 
When we have bid youth’s Rose adieu. 


And though each early grace is fled, 
Which time again shall ne’er restore, 
Though we must mingle with the dead, 
The dream of life for ever o'er; 
There is a spring shall yet return, 
When light shall burst the dreary gloom, 
Inspire the ashes of the urn, 

And wake the sleepers of the tomb : 
Such are the truths thou deign’st to tell ; 
Yet must I mourn thy faded bloom, 
And sigh to say, “* Sweet Rose, fare- 

well !” 


ae ne 


ADDITIONAL INSTANCES OF “ FATAL PRESENTIMENTS. 


MR EDITOR, 


Nor long ago, there appeared in 
your Magazine an interesting paper 
containing a number of instances 
where individuals, immediately pre- 
vious to their death, had had revealed 
to them presages of its near and cer- 
tain approach. Every body, I believe, 
has heard or read something of this 
sort; and, consequently, the author 
of that article might have multiplied 
his examples to nearly any extent. 
But there are two cases of this pre- 
sentiment so very remarkable in 
themselves, and at the same time 80 
seer authentic, that I am sur- 
prised they should have been over- 


looked or omitted, especially as they 
are to be found in a work ‘* which,” 
Dr Johnson says, “‘ the critic ought to 
read for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the saint for 
its piety ;” I mean, “* Some Passages 
of the Life and Death of John Ear! 
of Rochester,” by Bishop Burnet. 

The first of these is nearly in all 
respects similar to the majority of 
the anecdotes related by your corres- 
pondent. 

“When he (Rochester) went to 
sea in the year 1665, there happened 
to be in the same ship with him Mr 

Montague, and another gentleman of 
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quality ; these two, the former espe- 
cially, seemed persuaded that they 
should never return into England. 
Mr Montague said he was sure of it ; 
the other was not so positive. The 
Earl of Rochester and the last of 
these entered into a formal engage- 
ment, not without ceremonies of re- 
ligion, that if either of them died, 
he should appear and give the other 
notice of the future state, if there 
was any. But Mr Montague would 
not enter into the bond. When the 
day came that they thought to have 
taken the Dutch fleet in the port of 
Bergen, Mr Montague, though he had 
such ua strong presage in his mind of 
his approaching death, yet he gene- 
rously staid all the while in the place 
of danger. The other gentleman 
signalized his courage in a most un- 
daunted manner, till near the end of 
the action, when he fell, on a sud- 
den, into such a trembling, that he 
could scarce stand ; and Mr Monta- 
gue, going to hold him up, as they 
were in each other’s arms, a cannon- 
ball killed him outright, and carried 
away Mr Montague’s belly, so that 
he died within an hour after. The 
Earl of Rochester told me, that these 
presages they had in their minds 
made some impression on him, that 
there were separate beings, and that 
THE SOUL, EITHER BY A NATURAL 
SAGACITY, OR SOME SECRET NOTICE 
COMMUNICATED TO 1T, HAD A SORT 
OF DIVINATION: but that gentle- 
man’s never appearing, was a great 
— to him, during the rest of his 
ife. 

The second case differs in one re- 
open’ from the foregoing, and from all 
those adduced in the paper on Fatal 
Presentiments. Ish 
Bishop’s words. 

o rs told me of another odd pre- 
sage that one had of his approachin 
death, in the Lady, Ware his ad 
ther-in-law’s house: The Chaplain 
had dreamt that such a day he 
should die ; but being by all the fa- 
mily put out of the belief of it, he 
had almost forgot it: till the even- 
ing before, at supper, there bein 
thirteen at table, according to a fond 
conceit that one of these must soon 
die, one of the young ladies pointed 
to him, that he was to die. He, re- 
membering his dream, fell into some 
disorder, and the Lady Warre re- 


give it in the 
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proving him for his superstition, he 
said, he was confident he was to die 
before morning ; but he being in per 
Sect health, it was not much minded. 
He went to his chamber, and sat up 
late, as appeared by the burning of 
his candle, and he had been prepare 
ing his notes for his sermon, but was 
found dead in his bed the next 
morning! These things, he said, 
made him incline to believe the soul 
was a substance distinct from mat- 
ter, and this often returned into his 
thoughts.” 

In the eyes of some persons, these, 
and all similar anecdotes, will appear 
as nothing but mere phantasmata of 
the brain, which, like all other vi- 
sionary hallucinations, would have 
attracted little or no observation, 
were it not for the accidental coinci- 
dence between the presage, engen- 
dered by a morbid affection of the 
mind, and the event, which, to hasty 
and superficial thinkers, gives it some- 
thing of the air and character of 
prophecy. And, in support of this 
view, it may be, and in fact has been 
argued, that no record has been taken 
of the (supposed) innumerable in- 
stances in which “ presages of ap- 

roaching death” have been belied, 
sete they are little calculated to 
interest the imagination, or gratify 
the love of the marvellous ; whereas, 
on the other hand, every case where 
accident has produced the accom- 
plishment of the omen, has been ea- 
gerly seized hold of and retailed for 
the gratification of superstitious and 
credulous anecdote-mongers ; that of 
the vast numbers, for example, who 
have died in battle, there have been 
exceedingly few who had any other 
presentiment than that created by the 
natural and ineradicable principle of 
fear, from which no human being is 
altogether exempt, when death, in a 
thousand forms, is every instant sta- 
ring him inthe face,—still fewer who, 
abandoning the confidence which 
every man has in his own good for- 
tune, firmly believed they would not 
survive a particular conflict,—and 
only a rare instance now and then, 
where chance has given to a diseased 
state of —_ mind the —— of a 

hecy, by the a nt fulfilment 
Lo be pecdistion ; and, last- 
ly, that the principles of human na- 


ture being, upon whdle, uniform 
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in their operation, it must be self- 
evident, that examples of this pre- 
tended species of divination would 
be as numerous as they are found by 
experience to be the reverse. 

It is impossible for any one to 
deny that there may not be a good 
deal of truth in all this. Every cir- 
cumstance of an extraordinary, not 
to say supernatural kind, running 
counter to the general experience of 
mankind, rare in its occurrence, and 
perhaps embellished in the relation, 
ought doubtless to be received with 
extreme caution, and accredited only 
on the best evidente, narrowly ex- 
amined by the rules of a strict logic. 
But, on the other hand, if we are to 
reason at all, we can only reason 
from such facts, properly authenti- 
cated, as we have come to the know- 
ledge of ; and it is a very insufficient 
ground for wholly rejecting these 
facts as unworthy of regard, that 
none of a contrary description have 
been put upon record ; in other words, 
to meet testimony by hypothesis. 
For instance, it is a very unsatisfac- 
tory explanation of the point present- 
ly under consideration, to allege that 
there may have been innumerable 
cases of fatal presentiment not veri- 
fied by the result. The question, in 
all reasoning, is, not what may have 
happened, but what conclusion are 
we to draw from facts which no- 
body disputes? Nor is there much 
in the argument drawn from the 
supposed uniformity of the general 
principles of human nature, and 
the consequent congruity of feeling 
among all men on certain subjects. 
As was properly remarked in the 
former paper, the physiology of the 
mind is a subject but little known, 
and probably destined to remain for 
ever involved in obscurity ; but the 
phenomena of dreams and of mad- 
ness demonstrate, that there exist re- 
lations among our ideas, of which, 
in ordinary circumstances, we are 
perfectly unconscious, and, with all 
our best ingenuity, incompetent to 
solve or explain. It is, therefore, 
most unphilosophical to pronounce a 
fact incredible use it is rare, or 
unworthy of examination because it 
harmonizes not with the common 
course of our experience ; and it is 
utterly absurd to erect our general 
consciousness into a standard by 


which to try those anomalies and 
exceptions, so to speak, peculiar toa 
spiritual being, of many, if not per- 
haps the greater part, of whose pro- 
perties we are still in complete igno- 
rance. 

Many of the ancient philosophers 
believed that the mind was endowed, 
to a certain extent, with a power of 
prescience totally distinct from and 
independent of that conjectural sa- 
gacity in regard to the future, which 
is derived from enlarged and com- 
prehensive experience of the past ; 
and Cicero, in different parts of his 
philosophical works, gives us to un- 
derstand that he entertained a simi- 
lar belief. In fact, this is a tenet 
which has been common to men in 
all ages, embodied in their popu- 
lar poetry and traditions, and dis- 
puted only in periods of sceptical re- 
finement. And if we admit—as | 
think we must, if we reason at all 
on the subject—that every action and 
every event occur in conformity to 
general laws,—in other words, that 
there is no such thing as contingency 
either in human actions or the course 
of events, but that each must be de- 
termined by an adequate motive or 
cause,—there seems nothing repug- 
nant to reason, or inconsistent with 
what we already know of the mind, 
in admitting the possible existence 
of such a faculty, though, for wise 
purposes, its operation is confined 
within narrow limits, and we are 
kept in salutary ignorance of the 
things yet to be. If there be no con- 
ian aoe every thing is necessary, 
and, what must inevitably happen, 
may, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, be sometimes, and to a cer- 
tain extent, foreseen even by man in 
his present imperfect state. It has 

n often remarked, that men have a 
presentiment of approaching disaster 
and calamity, while prosperity, even 
when it comes suddenly, is seldom 
or never preceded by any presage of 
its approach. This is, no doubt, a 
Wise provision, as itis of more im- 
portance to men to receive a pre- 
monition of coming evil than of com- 
ing good. But we think a different 
solution may. be given. All the 
powers and faculties of man are de« 
voted primarily to his preservation, 
and are most violently called into 
action when it isendangered. Hence, 
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. even the very instincts of his nature 
frequently give him a sort of salutary 
presentiment indispensable to his 
safety. It is upon this principle that 
we would account for the presenti- 
ment of evil being so much more 
powerful than that of good, which 
requires no harbinger to prepare us 
for its approach. But for the very 
same reason that we have sometimes 
a general and indefinite presentiment 
of coming evil, which may, in fact, 
prove complex in its character, we 
may have a distinct presage of the 
approach of death, which is one 
event, and in itself the most awful 
_ weare called upon to meet in the 
_ present state of our being. 
I am therefore of opinion, that 
Lord Rochester's ‘‘ impression, that 


Death. 
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the soul, either by a natural sagacity, 
or some secret notice communicated 
to it, had a sort of divination,” comes 
much nearer the truth than any 
conclusion hitherto drawn by those 
who have speculated on the subject. 
It is much to be regretted, that a 
man of Bishop Burnet’s acuteness 
and “ natural sagacity” should have 
suffered a matter so interesting to 
pass without offering a single remark 
on the subject. 

The ‘anecdote of the chaplain 
shows, that such presentiments as 
those I have been writing of are not 
confined to men exposed to the perils 
of war, and is at least one authentic 
instance of such presages communi« 
cated by dreams ; xal + dvae ix Aids 
ects. On1roPotos. 


Death, 


I saw a face once ina dream. O God! 
Rather than gaze upon that face again, 

Let sleep forsake my aching eyes for ever. 

I knew the features well ; they were the same 
As those on whom my soul rejoiced to look 
In luxury of love and happiness,— 


The same,—yet oh ! how changed ! 


It cannot be 


That Death has power like this o’er things so bright. 
Death may corrupt ; and in the grave the worm > 


May riot on young beauty 


Assume this marb 


- But can Death 
stillness, —this dread air 


- Of sad but deep repose? Can cold, stern Death 
Embalm in gloomy immortality 
The melancholy smile, or the faint flush 
Of lingering life upon a fair wan cheek ? 
These are its horrors! This wild mockery 


Of life beyond the grave ; 
nothin 


Of fix’d and ston 
To admit not of decay ; 


this awful gaze 
ess, that still seems 


at cold, glaz’d eye, 


Yet fix’d upon you with a nameless meaning, 

Which brings before your mind the sightless ball 

Of some Egyptian statue, dimly seen 

By moonlight on the Nile’s lone banks, or where 

In tombs eternal mouldering monarchs lie ; 

That damp white brow ; that hair, robb’d of its lustre, 
Yet as dark as ever, shaded across 


The unchangi 


forehead like a cypress wreath : 


These are Death’s horrors ; when, with fiendish powers, 
He sports with your affection for lost friends, 


Converting love to awe, and a strange 


fear 


Of something undefin’d,—a withering doubt 
That what you look on is not what it seems, 
Or what it was. Then comes the stifled groan 
Of complex woe ; and then the sudden start 


That ro 
Wakes you to misery ! 


you of the vision, and again 


H. G. B. 
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To His Majestie, anent Mr Thomas 
Craigis Workis. 
Pleis zour Sacred Majestic, 

Tue assuirance gevin to ws, of 
zour Majesteis good pleasour and 
will to have theworkis of umquhill 
Mr Thomas Craig, (zit unpublish- 
ed,) to be perused and sene, hes ge- 
vin ws the hardiement now, efter 
exact consideratioun had be ws of 
the same, to commend thame to zour 
Majesteis most gratious patronage, 
guhilk we the more bauldlie have 
undertaiken to do, in regard we find 
the same to conteine most excellent 
mater, eloquentlie penned be the 
author, who most learnedlie has not 
onlie expressed himselff in his bookis 
de feudis, bot also hes left honnour- 
able monumentis in his poemes writ- 
ten in honour of zour Majesteis selff, 
zour royall progenitouris, zour Ma- 
jesteis most excellent quene, and the 
prince, his grace, zour heynes sone, 
all of thame selffis worthy to be im- 
parted to the aig present and posteri- 
tie, and not so to be schaddowed u 
in perisching scrollis. The publisch- 
ing quherof, can not bot beget hon- 
nourable credite to this zour Majesties 
kingdome, and proffitable good to the 
subjects of the same. We think it 
nocht expedient to impesche zour 
sacred earis in declaring with quhat 
fervent zeale and devotioun to zour 
heynes service and publict good 
the author wes consumed quhill 
he leved, as most notour to zour Ma- 
jesties selffand whole cuntrey ; the 
reporte quherof we remit to the 
richt honourable and alwyse learned 
zour Majesties chancellor of this 
kingdome, of whome zour Majestie 
may treulie try the worthy stuff of 
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LETTER PROM THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOTLAND, TO KING JAMES VI., 
ANENT PUBLISHING THE WORKIS OF MR THOMAS craic. 1610 *. 


these workis, togidder with our fer- 
vent desyre and requeist to zour Ma. 
jestie, to mak suche rare monumentis 
go abroad to the world, quhilkis just- 
lie craves to receave their dew luster 
and lyf frome zour Majesties self, 
whose princelie virtewis and royall 
dispositioun towardis all learning 
may onlie ansuerablie ryse up these 
workis, and restore thame to thair 
deserved and desyred lycht. Weare 
out of all doubt to find pardoun of 
zour Majestie, for the offering of 
these our lyke commendable ende- 
voris to zour heynes protectioun, 
knowing zour Majestie to be a peerles 
patrone of all learned eruditioun, in 
quhom God hes placed suche rare 
princelie qualities of force to mak the 
world wonder and admire thame, and 
to ws zour Majesties subjectis so 
powerfull, that in most ardent zeale 
to the Almichtie, we pray for the 
happie progres and perpetuitie of the 
same, in zour Majesties long and 
happie lenght and glorious reigne, 
and zour heynes nivel progenie. In 
the quhilk prayer, we maist humblie 
tak our leive. Sic subscribitur. Zour 
Majesties most humble and obedient 
subjectis and servitouris, Jo. Pres- 
toun Blyntyre, S' T. Hammiltoun, 
S' A. Hay Kilsyth, clericus registri 
Edzell, St A. Hammiltoun, J. Hay, 
Robert Melvill. 


N.B.—Besides this letter from the 
Privy Council to the King, in favour 
of his Works, .there was a ‘‘ Recom- 
mendation from the Estates to his 
Majestie of wmguhyle Mr Thomas 
Craige, his works.”— Acts of the 
Parliaments of Scotland.” Vol. IV. 


- 623. Both are omitted by Mr 
rytler. 


dl araonioeensidinidiclis als tetas cat a al ie eee 


eS Transcribed from a volume of L 
Council, from 1604 to 1612, preserv 


etters from King James VI., and of the Privy 
ed in the General Register House. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GILBERT GREENWOOD, 
In Four Parts. 
Part I. 


In truth, he was a strange and wayward wight.—Bealtie. 


—_—— 


Biocrarnicat Memoirs are ge- 
nerally perused with avidity, often 
with much pleasure, as a fruitful 
source of amusement and instruction, 
although this is sometimes obtained 
at the expense of the character deli- 
neated. It formed part of the litany 
of a man well acquainted with hu- 
man nature—‘‘ God preserve me from 
my friends! I am aware of my ene- 
mics.” ‘This prayer might be utter- 
ed by every one who prizes posthu- 
mous fame, and who imagines it 
possible that his “‘ sayings and do- 
ings” will be recorded when he is 
stretched in the narrow house, alike 


insensible to the voice of praise and 
censure. 


It has been laid down as a maxim, 
that no-man was ever truly great to 
his valet de chambre. 'To obtain and 
preserve respect, it is necessary to 
maintain a kind of fictitious dignity, 
which can be done only by keeping 
at a certain distance, and. avoiding 
improper familiarity ; otherwise, we 
are sure to betray the weaknesses of 
our nature ; for there are infirmities, 
both physical and intellectual, inse- 
parable from the greatest and wisest, 
which, when conspicuous, reduce 
them to the level of ordinary mortals. 
A general, at the head of his army, 
will march with fearless intrepidity 
to the field of death, and after hav- 
ing dared him at the cannon’s mouth, 
will be afraid to snuff his candle with 
his fingers. A philosopher may ha- 
rangue his pupils in the Lyceum on 
the beauty of virtue, and persuade 
even himself that he is superior to 
the infirmities of nature; yet. tlie 
impertinence of a servant may rouse 
him to anger, or the blandishments of 
a wanton provoke to libidinous desire. 
What can be more opposed to each 
other, than Cesar writing Veni, vidi, 
vict, and whining on his couch like a 
sick baby, ‘‘ Give me some drink, Ti- 
tinius !”” or Pericles, in the groves of 
Academus, listening to the lectures 
of Zeno, and the same sage Jolling 
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on the lap of the courtezan Aspasia ! 
Or, to come to modern times, how 
different was the mind of Bacon, 
when writing his Novum Organum, 
from the feeling with which he wrote 
his instructions for | the in- 
cantations of witchcraft! The fable 
of Hercules wielding his club, and 
sitting at the feet of Omphale hold- 
ing the distaff, has been realised in 
later ages, by Charles, Emperor of 
Germany, at the battle of Pavia, and 
telling his beads in the monastery at 
Estremadura. The author who be- 
lieves himself secured of immortal 
fame, writhes under the attack of a 
dull scribbler, or feels a pang of 
envy, when a rival’s name is mention- 
ed with applause. Although the an- 
cient philosopher, when abused by 
an impudent fellow, said, that if an 
ass kicked at him, he would not de- 
grade himself by returning the com- 
pliment ; yet the contempt expressed 
in the observation proved that he 
felt the insult; and our great mo- 
dern moralist, Johnson, has left it 
on record, that even his gigantic 
mind could not rise above that feel- 


ing ; for he says, 


Of all the griefs that harass the dis- 
tress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the gener- 
ous h 


eart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points 
the dart. 


_This ‘is according to nature; we 
may affect publicly to despise, but 


‘we cannot help secretly feeling. The 
-war-horse, that rushed fearlessly to 


the charge, will gallop round the 


park to avoid the sting of a gad-fly. 


A practical illustration has just now 


brought home this observation to 
“ my business and my bosom;” 
while writing this sheet, a puny fly 
has been buzzing about my eyes, and 


tickling my nose, till it has wearied 
“out my patience ; and, unlike Uncle 
- Toby in a similar a 1 have lost 
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my temper; and, irritated by the 
teasing intruder, now settled before 
we, 1 struck at the insect, missed it, 
but peeled my knuckles on the hinge 
of my desk: yet the reader, if he has 
patience to peruse the auto-biography 
which I am about to lay before him, 
will find that I have borne far great- 
er evils, if not with equanimity, at 
least without betraying the same im- 
patience and irrascibility. Although 
this may be thought a digression, it 
is intended as illustrative of the as- 
sertion, that no man is great or wise 
at all times ; and that about all of 
us there are some things which it 
were wise to keep concealed, or, in 
the language of Burns, 


Aye keep something to oursel’s, 
We scarcely tell to ony. 


From these considerations, I main- 
tain, that it is seldom for the honour 
of a character, who is brought before 
the public, that his biographer should 
have been too familiar with him of 
whom he writes ; above all things, it 
is to be desiderated, that he should 
not have been his doting and en- 
thusiastic admirer, blind to the foi- 
bles and frailties which “ human 
flesh is heir to.” And the greater 
the veneration entertained for the 
character, and the nearerit approaches 
to idolatry, by so much the more 
is the danger of injudicious disclo- 
sures increased. I would not have 
errors, or lapses, which may serve as 
beacons to the public, concealed. 
There is no great risk of the most 
devoted admirer attempting to white- 
wash them, that they may appear as 
virtues. ‘The danger is, either that 
the biographer, considering the cha- 
racter of whom he writes as an oracle, 
retails all his thoughtless and unpre- 
meditated sallies as deliberate cogita- 
tions and words of wisdom, or, if they 
will not bear that appellation, as be- 
ing at least excusable, on account of 
him by whom they were uttered. 
In this case, the biographer resem- 


‘bles a fond mother prating about 
her child in a company of strangers; -d 


when, although she may tickle some 
itching ears, and gratify those who 
wish to see her or her bantling made 
ridiculous, she is rashly exposing 
both herself, and the ‘object of her 


‘idolatry, to the pity or contempt of 


her auditors. . How remarkably has 


this been exemplified in the case of 
the author last quoted! How many 
of his licentious extemporaneous ef- 
fusions have been preserved and res 
corded by blind admirers! They 
were the ideas of the moment, elicit- 
ed by convivial hilarity,—unpreme- 
ditated sallies, prompted by the im- 
pulse of youthful passions and strong 
feelings, aided by the intoxication of 
flattery and potent liquor. ‘The pre- 
servation of these has caused a blush 
on the cheek of those who respect 
his talents, and know what excuses 
and allowances ought to be made for 
a frail mortal; while it has afford- 
ed his detractors and enemies a fair 
pretence for insulting his memory, 
and talking of him with contempt: 
they can see and know his failings, 
but they are unacquainted with the 
strength of his temptations, or how 
much may have been resisted. When 
we are informed that Pope was an 
epicure, Gray a finical spruce fop, 
and Thomson and Johnson gluttons, 
in spite of ourselves, it in some de- 
gree lessens our respect for their cha- 
racters; and although good-nature 
may philosophically smile at the 


Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise, 


yet bigotry, envy, and narrow- 
minded or malignant dispositions, 
will exult over these frailties with 
indecent triumph. But no public 
character has suffered more severely 
from the blind idolatry of his bio- 
grapher than Johnson. The gos- 
sipping chit-chat and untiring garru- 
lity of Boswell, has exposed the great 
man, in his most unguarded mo- 
ments ; forgetting that there are at- 
titudes and positions in which we 
may allow ourselves to appear before 
& very intimate friend, at the mo- 
ment when restraint is banished, and 
the mind unbent, but which a sense 
of decorum would paint as an inde- 
cent exposure, should we be thus seen 
by the public. A modest and deli- 
cate lady would not admit even a fa- 
voured lover into the privacies of her 
ressing-room, (at least in Britain ;) 
and would be ready to expire wi 

shame and vexation, could she be- 
lieve that her chamber-maid, after 
death, would expose her remains in 
their original nudity. Yet all this 
has Boswell done; and the public 
have-gazed on the hapless victim ; 
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some with a sigh of pity, many with 
- wondering curiosity, and not a few 
with gloating and delighted eye ; 
gazing on every scar, excrescence, or 
deformity, which was injudiciously 
laid bare before them ; and ever af- 
ter find him, in his own language, 


Perversely grave, and positively wrong. 


It is to prevent the possibility of 
having such an injudicious friend for 
my historian that I have resolved 
upon being my own biographer ; al- 
though 1 believe there is no great 
risk of my memory being injured in 
that manner, for I have had few 
friends ; and of those whom I expect 
to heave a sigh over my dust, there 
is not one who makes the slightest 
pretensions to authorship. It is, ine 
deed, a delicate task which I am 
about to undertake, and I have per- 
haps resolved too rashly ; but I scorn 
to retract ; for I have been through 
life a reckless mortal, never calcula- 
‘ting probabilities, and often over- 
looking most obvious consequences ; 
enjoying the present, and careless of 
the future. ‘The degree of credit to 
be given to my narrative shall be 
left to the reader’s own discretion ; 
at the same time, I can assure him, 
that I have been too much of a fool 
ever to wear the mask of wisdom: I 
did sometimes, at the entreaty of my 
friends, try to slip it on; but, likea 
new shoe, it was always uneasy ; 
sometimes dimming the eye-sight, at 
others pinching my nose, or stifling 
my breath ; so that, lifting it for a 
momentary relief, I do not recollect 
one occasion on which I escaped 
detection. From my earliest years, 
I may say from my cradle, till my 
star of life was descending from its 
meridian altitude, I preferred fun to 
philoseehy, and would rather have 
ost a friend than a good joke. I 
have been angry with myself, and 
many a man and woman besides; 
but I never indulged hatred against 
any one, and knew envy only by 
description. I was not the slave, 
but the keen combatant of my 
sions, with which I have had innu- 
merable skirmishes, and not a few 
pitched battles, in most of which I 
confess being defeated. I was almost 
the child of circumstances, as much 
as the shepherd’s dog, that leaves the 
sheep tofollow a hare, and again turns 


from the chase, to pursue the first 
wild-fowl that springs up before him. 
People may talk of the happy days 
and guileless innocence of childhood, 
when the path is always strewed 
with flowers, perpetual sunshine, and. 
halcyon seas, smiling above and a- 
round them; when the sun never 
went down on their wrath, and they 
never rose but with a light heart. I 
ain much inclined to doubt the truth 
of these descriptions; and suspect 
they often proceed, not so much from 
a recollection of former happiness, as 
a peevish fretfulness under present 
cares. At any rate, I maintain that 
my spring of life was like what Na- 
ture generally makes that season,— 
changing April sky, clouds, and sun- 
shine, rain and fair weather, alter- 
nately. I had many friends, and, I 
believe, not few enemies ; my friend- 
ships were warm, but not permanent ; 
and my feuds were also violent, but 
of equally short duration. But let 
me proceed methodically ; and, as I 
intend to speak without disguise of 
myself, I shall have no reserve con- 
cerning others. My chequered life 
may not be without its use to the 
world, offering some not unimportant 
lessons, to both parents and chil- 
dren; but bearing in mind, that 


Men must be taught, as if we taught 
them not, , 


I shall very seldom harass the reader 
with dry moralizings, but leave him. 
to draw his own conclusions. 
Although there is no chance that 
seven cities will contend for the ho- 
nour of having given me birth, as 
the Greeks did for Ilomer, I shall 
leave my paternal spot, or, as D'Is- 
raeli expressively terms it, my father- 
land involved in obscurity, and dark 
as the fogs that sometimes hovered 
over my native valley in a winter 
morning. This may perhaps raise 
me in the reader’s estimation ; for 
every body knows, that mist serves 
the same purpose as a magnifying 
glass, representing pygmies as Data- 
gonians, and cottages as enchanted 
castles. The names of my parents I 
shall also leave to the reader's con- 
jecture; it being impossible that 
they can ever be discovered from. 
mine, for I have long ago renounced 
my patronymick ; it was on. that 
evening on which my father gave me. 
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the last proof of his parental feeling, 
by kicking me out of doors, which I 
have never since entered ;—but let 
me not anticipate. 

I was first introduced to all the 
pleasures and pains that mortal fiesh 
is heir to, on New-year’s-day, which 
implies, at least, a probability that I 
had been begotten on the first of 
April: whether this had any influ- 
ence on my brain, I shall leave phi- 
losophers and metaphysicians to de- 
cide. The annals of the first three 
years of my life present nothing 
worthy of recording ; besides, as I 
wish to speak from my own know- 
ledge, if I ever recollected any events 
of that period, they are now faded 
from my memory. It may, however, 
be necessary to mention, that my pa- 
rents gave me the name of Gilbert, 


- to which I have since added the sur- 


name of Greenwood. Having been 
preceded by two brothers, and before 
1 had completed my first year, my 
mother giving me the felicity of ha- 
ving a sister, I ran no great risk of 
being a spoiled child. Indeed, both 
parents had at my birth been rather 
displeased with me, for what I have 
never been able to consider myself 
in any degree responsible ; namely, 
because | was not of the feminine 
gender, that being the sex upon 
which both had set their hearts. The 
birth of my sister still farther oper- 
ated on the thermometer of their af- 
fection to me, which, at its highest 
point, had never been beyond tem- 
perate, generally below ; and by the 
time my sister could lisp ‘* pa” and 
*‘'ma,” it had sunk nearly to the 
freezing point. I could speak these 
endearing appellations much plainer, 
and could clasp my father’s knees 
and my mother’s neck as fondly ; 
but, somehow, my efforts did not 
meet the same return; and I soon 
began to pine in discontent, when I 
saw my sister almost smothered with 
maternal kisses, and dandled in my 
father’s arms, while I stood neglect- 
ed, or was perhaps scolded from the 
parlour. From my earliest recollec- 
tion, I was left almost solely to the 
cate of ‘servants, and, except the 
housemaids, had no other compa- 
nions ; for by some unlucky chance, 
my brothers and I could never agree ; 
they always assumed something re- 
sembling aristocratical superiority, 


while I was for democratical equa. 
lity. 

David, my eldest brother, was a 
tall, lubberly coward, but proud and 
irrascible, never, for a moment, for- 
getting his right of primogeniture ; 
he then appeared, what he has since 
proved, rather of obtuse intellect. 
His brother Peter was of a delicate, 
and, I believe, infirm constitution ; 
seldom in good health, which made 
him fretful, peevish, and unhappy: 
perhaps the parents nursed and pro- 
moted the wayward dispositions of 
both, by foolish and injudicious 
fondness ; the one, because he was 
their first born, and the other on ac- 
count of his sickly constitution. Most 
firmly do I still believe, that my pa- 
rents erred in both extremes, for my 
brothers were spoiled by indulgence, 
while I was injured by neglect ; and 
that they also laid the foundation of 
that early dislike which subsisted be- 
tween my brothers and me, which 
seemed to 


“* Grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength.” 


When we met in the parlour, for 
childish sport, David insisted upon 
having every thing his own way, and 
if this was not instantly granted, like 
Achilles, he became sullen, and with- 
drew in a pet: Peter, again, would 
ery at a chance fall, or the most tri- 
vial contradiction ; till I was kicked 
from the parlour to the kitchen, like 
the scape-goat to the wilderness, for 
the faults of others. 

I ought, perhaps, to have men- 
tioned, that there might have been 
another reason for the dislike of my 
parents: I had, and still have, a 
peculiar cast of countenance, the re- 
verse of an Adonis, which was still 
farther heightened by a most remark- 
able squint with my right eye; and it 
is among my earliest recollections of 
my father’s uncle, from England, vi- 
siting my paternal roof ; he looked at 
me with intense curiosity, would 
give me sweetmeats from his pocket, 
stare full in my face, and then place 
me so as to have a profile view of 
my countenance. This was done in 
the presence of my parents ; after 
which, he laughingly asked my mo- 
ther if she had ever been either in 
London or Paris? With much 
simplicity, she answered ‘ No.” 
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» « Did she ever see John Wilkes ?” 


(then in the zenith of his civic and 
political fame ;) she again answered 
' in the negative ; inquiring his reason 
* for these extraordinary questions. 
« Because,” said he, “ your son, 
' whom I delight to look on, is the 
_ very picture of that celebrated pa- 
 triot !” 

My father believed himself a poli- 
 tician; and if he hated any man 
who had never injured him, it was 
' John Wilkes, whom his uncle had 
- pronounced a celebrated patriot. This 
1e attributed to his loyalty, although 
I have since discovered that it pro- 
ceeded from some attachment to 
Lord Bute. ‘* Like that scoundrel !” 
exclaimed my father; “ I would as 
' soon hear you say he is like the 
_ Grand Turk!” “And he may bea 
very respectable man, and a good- 
loo!.ing personage for aught I know,” 
replied the uncle. A dispute now 
took place, which I was not of an 
age to understand ; but | can recol- 
lect that it was continued till both 
got angry; for my father’s breath 
failed him, which it always did when 
ina rage, and my uncles face red- 


dened like the gills of the turkey- 


cock in the yard when I provoked 
him with a stick. My uncle was a 
rich old bachelor, and had come 
down intending to pass some weeks 
of the summer with us; but the 
conversation about Wilkes was re- 
newed next day at breakfast; at 
dinner they “fought their battle 
o'er again ;” and the result was, that 
uncle took his departure next morn- 
ing. After he was gone, I went up 
to my father to shew him a bird 
which had been given me by a ser- 
vant ; but he stamped with his foot, 
and, with a frown which I have not 
yet forgotten, cried, ‘* Get out of my 
sight, you ugly brat ! you are a dis- 
grace to the family!” I did not 
then understand this; but I felt 
that every day after I was less wel- 
come to the presence of both my 
parents. 

In about a year after, my father 
received a letter from his uncle, 
thanking him for having been the 
cause of greater happiness than ever 
he had expected to enjoy, for he was 
now blessed with a fond and affec- 
tionate wife, who had made him the 
happy father of an infant son, whom 
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he had named John Wilkes. My fa- 
ther, glancing at-me with the glare 
of a tiger, exclaimed, “‘ Vile wretch ! 
you have cost the en at least ten 
thousand pounds!” have since 
understood that this was the suppo- 
sed amount of my uncle's fortune, 
and that my father calculated upon 
being his heir; I was deemed the 
cause of their quarrel, which had in- 
duced the old man to marry, and I 
became almost odious in the sight of 
my parents. This incident, 1 be 
lieve, had an influence on my future 
fate, and has since been the source of 
much deliberate and serious thought 
to me ;—the heaviest consequences of 
the quarrel fell on me, although I 
have never been able to convince 
myself that I was not the most in- 
nocent of all concerned. 

It was now seldom that I was per- 
mitted to enter the parlour; and my 
reception when there had no tenden- 
cy to make me regret the prohibi- 
tion; for my father kept harping 
about my ugly countenance, and 
my mother upbraided me with my 
awkward manners and vulgar lan- 
guage, forgetting that both were 
copied from those with whom their 
unkindness had doomed me to as- 
sociate. 

In proportion as I was an object 
of dislike up stairs, I became a fa- 
vourite in the kitchen, the dairy, 
and stables ; for I could curse and 
swear in a style that the groom 
said did his heart good to hear, and 
he pronounced me a most promising 
boy; he had also taught me several 
words and phrases, of which I knew 
not the meaning, although I heard 
them often used by him and his 
companions. I, however, happened 
to utter some of them in the hear- 
ing of the maid-servants ; they call- 
ed me a little devil; but 1 observed 
that they. laughed to each other ; 
they knew my temper to be such, 
that a prohibition was the readiest 
method of making me repeat them, 
which I did, till I saw that they 
liked to hear them, for they kissed 
and fondled me after I had thus 
dared to disobey them ; and I soon 
discovered, that if I had a favour 
to solicit from them, the repetition of 
these cabalistical words was like Ali- 
Baba’s “ Open, Sesame,” which gave 
me the command of both cupboard 
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and dairy, always putting the girls 
in such good humour that they could 
deny me nothing. Although in the 
fifth vear of my age, I yet slept with 
one of the maids, a giddy, buxom 
wench, who delighted in romping 
with the men-servants ; she had a 
peculiar pleasure in hearing me 
speak what was to me an unknown 
tongue; and under her tutelage, 
with my daily visits to the stables, 
my vocabulary was every day in- 
creasing, till 1 became the delight of 
every menial on the establishment. 

1 did not yet know my letters; 
but, exclusive of the qualifications 
already mentioned, 1 could play at 
blind-man’s-buff and blind trumps, 
in the kitchen ; pitch-and-toss in the 
stable-yard ; romp with the maids ; 
and wrestle a fall, or box with any 
boy in the neighbouring village, al- 
though several years older; for I 
had been taught wrestling and pu- 
gilism, scientifically, by my good 
friends of the stable. I was the 
ready messenger and faithful confi- 
dant of the twilight assignations 
which took place between my friends 
of different sexes; and my presence 
was never considered as an interrup- 
tion to their romping freedoms, so 
that | had already more unblushing 
confidence—why should I not say 
forward impudence—than most boys 
of double my age. I was also expert 
in cunning, could tell a lie with 
an easy grace, and bear a cross-ex- 
amination without contradicting my- 
self. By the means already men- 
tioned, | knew how to obtain: curds 
and cream, and laid both dairy and 
pantry under contribution as often 
as I pleased. 

I was now sent to a day-school, in 
a village about half a mile distant. 
Marion Skae, the governess of this 
Lyceum, was a vestal, if not of 
youthful loveliness, at least of virgin 
purity. She had been often heard 
to affirm, that this was her own de- 
liberate choice, although others at- 
tributed it to the Parcae who pre- 
sided over her destiny. Be this as 
it may, her personal attractions, even 
in her — had been of 
a peculiar, and rather uncommon 
kind. When, like some bipeds of 
the feathered creation, she stood 
upon one leg, she might have passed 
muster for a grenadier ; but Nature 


had left her work imperfect; and 
when Marion set both feet to the 
ground, her altitude was many inches 
less, besides making her lean con- 
siderably from the perpendicular ; 
like myself, she had a most bewitch- 
ing squint with one eye, and the 
other was constantly distilling 
scalding rheum. If there had ever 
been roses on her cheeks, they had 
faded before I had the pleasure of 
seeing her; but the thorns still re- 
mained, and stood thick and pro- 
minent, black and bristling, on her 
chin. A large black mole decorated 
the centre of her arched nose, which 
was hooked like a hawk’s bill; her 
lips were thin, and, like her cheeks, 
skinny, parched, and wrinkled ; her 
teeth had never been drilled into 
symmetrical order; many had now 
deserted their posts, and, by an in- 
veterate custom of smoking tobacco, 
the few that remained appeared in 
the garb of mourning, perhaps for 
their companions who had fallen or 
been disabled in the service. There 
was something almost appalling in 
her cadaverous complexion ; and her 
dingy tresses, interspersed with grey, 
floated on a long and scraggy neck, 
in colour much resembling a parch- 
ment charter granted some centuries 
ago; her voice resembled the hoarse 
croaking of the raven ; and there was 
something so fascinating in her gut- 
tural pronunciation, that 1 soon imi- 
tated her with great success. Her 
only sensual enjoyments, as far as 
I could ever learn, were drinking 
strong tea and smoking tobacco ; and 
her sole companions, exclusive of her 
pupils, were a green parrot and tor- 
toise-shell cat ; this last generally 
lay purring on her lap, ready to 
munch a bit of cheese, or any other 
delicacy, which often proved a peace- 
offering from some idle or roguish 
urchin, propitiating the rising wrath 
of Marion. ‘The parrot’s cage was 
suspended in another apartment, 
that its loquacity might not inter- 
rupt the school exercises ; but after 
their lessons, favourite pupils were 
permitted to retire, elie d a con- 
fabulation with pretty Poll, as a re- 
laxation from their studies. 
When I stood up beside her to my 
Icsson, a suppressed titter went round 
the room, for she squinted with one 
eye, and I with another; and both 
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our looks seemed averted, when we 
_ were staring each other full in the 
face. I had, as already mentioned, 
learned to imitate her pronunciation, 
_ which perhaps she considered mi- 
mickry and mocking, and I, there- 
fore, was no favourite. ‘There was 
perhaps another reason ; 1 was way- 
ward, self-willed, and practised many 
little roguish tricks, any one of 
' which, although per se trivial, by 
continued repetition, or taken in the 
aggregate with its companions, was 
_ rather too much for Marion’s philo- 
sophy. During the first year of my 
scholarship, not a week elapsed in 
_ which I did not experience one or 
more castigations, which were the 
more severely administered, as the 
dame was mortified to find that she 
could never extract a tear from my 
~ When I went home at night, 
the occurrences of the school served 
_ to amuse my friends in the kitchen, 
who now became my counsellors, 
teaching me many tricks, for teas- 
ing and plaguing the school-mistress, 
whom I neither loved nor feared. 
I shall relate one or two of my feats 
at this seminary, as they followed 
one another in a consecutive series, 
and ultimately led to my expulsion. 

_There was a small lake behind the 
village, where we amused ourselves 
on the ice in winter. I procured 
some bird-lime and walnut-shells, 
and one day, at noon, by the help of 
some confederates, decoyed the Tom 
cat till we shod him with the shells, 
put him in a bag, and carried him to 
the ice, set him down, and amused 
ourselves with his tumbling and 
sprawling, for he could neither run 
nor walk. ‘The tale was soon told to 
Marion, who hurried out to the res- 
cue of her favourite ; but she durst 
not approach us, but stood fretting 
on the margin of the lake, while our 
shouts of laughter were echoing both 
loud and long ; our mirth maddened 
her into fury, and she brandished 
her crutch in impotent rage. When 
tired of the sport, we conveyed the 
trembling animal on shore, released 
him from his pattens, when he was 
carried home in the arms of his 
mistress. A strict investigation took 
place ; | was informed upon as the 
primum mobile of the whole, and a 


severe flagellation was the conse- 
quence. ' 
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As Grimalkin had been only teased 
and frightened, without receiving 
any injury, I conceived mysclf un- 
justly punished, and accordingly me- 
ditated sweet revenge; and soon after, 
by the aid of a friendly hint, hit 
upon the following expedient: when 
Marion sincked a pipe, she always 
knocked out the ashes, and instantly 
filled it, to be ready for the next dis- 
charge, placing it on a little shelf on 
the chimney. While warming myself 
at the fire, I contrived to secrete the 
pipe, and retiring to the apartment 
where there was no witness, except 
the parrot, and which I believed 
could not bear evidence against me, 
I introduced what I conceived a full 
charge of gunpowder, covered it up 
with the tobacco, and placing my 
Congreve rocket in statu quo, retired 
to my seat, impatient for the catas- 
trophe, reckless whether it proved 
tragical or comical. The dame, who 
had forborne her accustomed whiff 
longer than usual, at last took her 
seat at the fire, called me up to read 
my lesson at her elbow, and began to 
light her pipe. Aware of my danger, 
I was far from easy, but durst nei- 
ther quit my post nor exhibit any 
signs of alarm ; but I was not long 
kept in suspense ; the explosion soon 
took place—the bowl of the pipe was 
shivered in innumerable pieces, which 
flew in all directions; one of them 
came against my cheek with a pro 
jectile force, which fixed it deep in 
the flesh, and was not extracted till 
the dairy-maid performed that office 
in the evening; the scar still re- 
mains, as an evidence of my early 
folly. When I looked up, co 
cap was in a blaze; however, she 
had presence of mind to throw up 
her worsted apron, and drawing it 
closely around her head, soon extin- 
guished the flame. The bursting of 
a bombshell in a fortress could not 
have produced greater astonishment 
and alarm than the sudden explo- 
sion did among the terrified ur- 
chins. Marion’s mind was, how- 
ever, as masculine as her form ; 
she neither fainted nor went into 
hysterics; but after recovering from 
her panic, a moment's reflection con- 
vinced her that the accident had 
been produced by gunpowder, and 
her suspicion rested on me as the 


incendiary. I was aware that this 
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would be the case, but having no 
confederate, I considered detection 
impossible. Without saying a wor d, 
slic came slily behind me, laid me 
on the floor, and holding me down 
with the grasp of an amazon, order- 
ed my pockets to be searched. I had 
foolishly retained my superfluous 
stock of ammunition ; it was produ- 
ced, and my conviction was complete. 
She calmly ordered me to my seat, 
and proceeded in the routine of her 
duty, although I could see a settled 
gloom on her countenance; this I 
considered as the harbinger of an ap- 
proaching storm, which I believed 
would be the more dreadful, on ac- 
count of the calm by which it was 
a It was the first time she 
iad ever been able to inspire me with 
any feeling resembling fear, but I 
certainly did now feel a presentiment 
of impending danger. However, we 
were dismissed for the day, without 
any notice having been taken of my 
delinquency. I went exultingly home, 
and was, with great glee, retailing 
my exploit to the maids, who were 
laughing and holding their sides, 
when I was summoned to the par- 
lour. This was something unusual, 
and I went with a kind of boding re- 
luctance. On my entrance, the first 
sight I beheld was the school-mis- 
tress ; she was set at one side of the 
room, and my father at the other, 
with the fragment of the burnt cap 
and my packet of gunpowder on the 
table. I comprehended the whole ; 
my fortitude was shaken, while my 
flushed cheek and quivering lip bore 
evidence against me, before a word 
had been uttered. The charge was 
made; I knew the evidence was 
strong, and that denial would avail 
nothing, and therefore stood in ob- 
stinate silence. Ina tone which | 
had never dared to disobey, my fa- 
ther ordered me to strip instantly ; 
with nerveless fingers I undid button 
after button, and at length stood be- 
fore him naked from the loins up- 
ward: brandishing a whip over my 
head, he demanded an instant con- 
fession of my guilt; still I stood sul- 
len and silent, but a smart applica- 
tion of the whip soon produced full 
confession. He now seized me b 
the arm, and plied the instrument of 
vengeance so severely, that, although 
J despised to cry, I sprung frem the 


floor at every stroke, and absolutely 
bit my tongue through in the agony 
l endured. Laying down the whip, 
he now ordered me to kneel before 
Mrs Skae, and beg her pardon, pro- 
mising to be a good boy in time com- 
ing. She had looked on with savage 
satisfaction during my flagellation ; 
and thus to humble myself before her 
was what went sadly against my sto- 
mach, and I stood trembling with 
mingled agony of mind -and body, 
naked and bleeding, looking at her 
with stern defiance; however, afresh 
application of the whip subdued my 
haughty spirit, and after halfa dozen 
of strokes more severe than any of 
the preceding, I crawled to her chair, 
fell on my knees, muttered some ex- 
pressions of contrition and promises 
of submission in future, to all of 
which my heart gave the lie, for al- 
ready was it meditating revenge ; she 
held out her withered hand for me 
to kiss, and I know not the substance 
in nature I would not have prefer- 
red coming in contact with my lips, yet 
I was forced tosubmit. Although not 
the first, this was the severest whip- 
ping I had ever got from my father. 
The apathy, or rather savage delight, 
with which Marion Skae witnessed 
my chastisement, stung me deeper 
than the wounds on my lacerated 
back; and had I not imagined her 
too despicable for my hatred, she 
should have had it in full measure ; 
but I contented myself with honour- 
ing her with my contempt, although 
that did not allay my desire of re- 
venge. I recollected the promise ex- 
torted by my father, or rather by the 
whip with which he was armed ; but 
with a casuistry, similar to that of 
Hudibras, argued with myself, that 


He that imposes an oath makes it; 
Not he that for convenience takes it. 


I was afraid that she would have 
refused to take me back asa scholar, 
and thereby have deprived me of that 
vengeance for which my heart pant- 
ed ; no such proposition being made, 
I returned to school next day, where 
I was received with a fondness which 
Marion had. never before shewn (0 
me. Whether this was hypocrisy, o 
if she relented and felt contrition for 
the sufferings she had caused me, ! 
know not, but I certainly d 
her the more for the kindness she 
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' exhibited: she treated me with gin- 
gerbread and confectionaries ; but so 
strong was my contempt for her, that 
_ they never entered my lips, but were 
tossed into the pig-stye when I went 
home. However, not to be outdone 
by her in finesse, I was equally trac- 
- table and obedient; I fed her cat 
with delicacies, and even treated the 

old woman with tobacco, which, al- 
though I would not have poisoned 
her, [ most sincerely wished had 
been some drug that might have in- 
_ flicted pains similar to those she had 
- made me feel; and while we seemed 
to be metamorphosed into the best 
friends in the world, not Iago him- 
self was a more consummate hypo- 
crite than I, for not one moment 
did I cease to meditate on some 
scheme of revenge. I am fully a- 
ware that this rather detracts from 
my character, as it displays a dupli- 
city very unbecoming in any human 
being, and almost disgusting at my 
age ; but I trust the reader will at 
least give me credit for my sincerity, 
in thus frankly acknowledging my 
early depravity: I have already told 
where I was taught, both by precept 
and example. 

I at last hit upon a strange plan 
for sating my resentment, and my 
heart already chuckled in the de- 
lightful anticipation. Mrs Skae was 
& superstitious and bigotted member 
of the Episcopal Church, and had 
very improperly, not to say profanely, 
taught her parrot to repeat several of 
the petitions and responses in the 
Litany, which it would scream out on 
every occasion, always concluding 
with the Doxology ; for which quali- 
fication the bird was held in high es- 
timation by Marion, and some other 
devout females of her own class. One 
old-maiden lady had offered ten 
guineas for this wonderful parrot ; 
but this Marion, although poor, had 
refused, declaring that death alone 
should divide her from pretty ‘Poll. 
I have already mentioned my expert- 
ness im pronouncing certain words 
and phrases, which, when acquired, 
were to me an unknown tongue ; but 
I had gradually come to comprehend 
their meaning; and as my knowledge 
extended, my of ressions 
enlarged ; which will not be wondered 
at, when it is recollected with whom 
I associated at home. My good be- 
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haviour at school now procured me 
every possible indulgence, and I em- 
braced ety opportunity of being 
alone with the parrot, applying my- 
self most sedulously to teach it a 
language very different from the Li- 
tany. I was a zealous teacher, and 
had an apt scholar; it spoke remark- 
ably — and could repeat'many of 
my choicest expressions with great 
fluency ; and my only fear now was, 
lest it should betray me by a pre- 
mature disclosure of its scholarship, 
before my purpose was accomplish- 
el; however, fortune proved propi- 
tious, and I found my pupil so much 
of a proficient, that 1 longed for an 
exhibition. pre; 
One day two ladies, one of them 
a stranger, came to visit Marion; 
when the stranger said, she had heard 
such an account of the parrot, as 
made her wish for auricular demon- 
stration. Nothing could have been 
more flattering to Marion, and they 
proposed adjourning to Poll, after 
some girls had repeated their lessons. 
I stole to the apartment of my 
feathered scholar, repeated’ what I 
thought necessary, and was highly 
pleased with the responses I received. 
The ladies came in, and I withdrew, 
but no farther than the door, with 
my ear to the key-hole. Poll was 
addressed by Marion, in the style 
which generally called forth the Li- 
tany asa reply. On the present oc- 
casion, the response was so different, 
that the poor woman stood in a- 
mazement; Poll continued with great 
loquacity, and articulated so plainly, 
as not to be misunderstood; the ladies 
stared and blushed, while Marion 
stood like Horror personified, ready 
to sink into the earth with shame 
and vexation. The garrulous animal 
continued in the same strain, and 
when no effort could induce it to 
change the subject, the ladies left 
the room filled with astonishment. 
Marion, overpowered with confusion 
at the awkward exhibition of her 
favourite, appealed to ‘her friend, 
whether she had a an Poll _— 
at many parts of the Litany. This 
ma 2g ** But how vi it 
learn what we have now heard?” 
said the stranger. 
The school-mistress recollected the 
time I had lately spent with Poll, 
and [ was instan cee having 


is? 


corrupted the animal ; complaint was 
azain made to my father, and I was 
eace more summoned for trial, with 
Mrs Skae for my accuser. Suspicion 
and circumstantial evidence were 
very much against me; but no di- 
rect proof could be adduced, and I 
was dismissed from the bar, after a 
severe reprimand, and a verdict of 
“ Not Proven.” The school-mis- 
tress, however, now refused to receive 
me back on any conditions; but I 
had the satisfaction of hearing soon 
after, that the favourite parrot had 
been sentenced to a capital punish- 
ment, for profaneness and immora- 
lity. 

I was now sent to the parish-school 
with my brothers. The schoolmaster 
was, I believe, a “‘ good easy man,” 
but old, formal, and indolent, and, 
provided his pupils were quiet and 
orderly, they might be as lazy as 
himself. Either too ignorant to dis- 
cover, or too careless to pursue the 
means for treating different disposi- 
tions—to stimulate the indolent, en- 
courage and assist the eager aspirant, 
to cheer the timid, or invigorate the 
torpid, was no part of his system ; 
his daily progress was like that of a 
blind horse in a mill; and he seemed 
equally glad with his pupils when 
the tasks of the day were finished. 
An instance of his inattention will 
illustrate his character: I have seen 
- eldest brother, David, and some 
other dunderheads in the school, sit 
for more than a, week on an arith- 
metical question, which the master 
had written on their slates; when 
they were foiled in performing the 
operation, they seid Blea out what 

ey had vainly endeavoured to solve, 
and walk boldly up foranother, which 
he would write down, possibly to 
share the same fate. He was peevish, 
rather than stern; a trifling fault 
would have been punished with a 
stroke of his palm on the cheek, but 
a severe flogging seldom took place ; 
hence I conciude, that, although ir- 
ritable, he was not vindictive. I con- 
tinued there for two years, during 
which no incident occurred worth re- 
cording. Under such a teacher, m 
cyan in education, it will readily 

supposed, was not great, for 
though naturally of an active dispo- 
sition, I preferred sport to study. 
My brothers and I now came in 
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(Aug. 
closer contact than we had hitherto 
done, and it did not lead to the hap. 
piness of either, for we lived ina 
state of open and avowed hostility 


to each other. At home, they had 
been taught, although not by precept, 
yet by parental example, to hate me; 
while I, in return, lost no opportu- 
nity of shewing that I defied and 
despised them. They always called 
me by the nickname of Gleyed Gib- 
bie; and [I distinguished them by 
the appellations of Doofart Davie 
and Peevish Patie. Seldom a day 
passed but David and I were at fisty- 
cuffs; he had the advantage of me 
by nearly three years of age, and a 
roportionate superiority in size; 
but this was more than compensated 
by my innate courage and pugilistic 
skill: Peter I despised, as too fee- 
ble an antagonist to strike, and only 
laughed at, and mocked him, which 
kept him in a state of constant ir- 
ritation. Our warfare at length be- 
came so desperate, that daily com- 
plaints were made to my father; 
and as I was always prejudged, | 
was punished without due investi- 
tion. On one occasion, David 
ad really been the aggressor ; we 
had a pitched battle, and I sent him 
home with a bloody face and black 
eyes; a severe whipping followed, 
I not being permitted to plead the 
provocation I had received : this in- 
justice, instead of humbling, arous- 
ed me to revenge ; and J became s0 
formidable to David, that he refused 
to attend the school, and, had he 
understood the term, I am sure 
would haveswornlaw-borrowsagainst 
me. My father, therefore, found it 
necessary to effect our separation, 
and I was removed from school, al- 
though my future destiny was un- 
detetalens. 

I was now ten years of age, strong 
and robust ; in the fatiguing studies 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
I had made no distinguished pro- 
gress, but had improved remarka- 
bly in such exercises as were more 
congenial to my disposition. I could 
ride, not only at full gallop, but fear- 
te,—swil, 
—climb trees,—shoot flying,—play 
all the games at cards known to my 
older associates,—was a proficient in 
the slang of the stable,—and under 
the tuition of my friends there, 45 
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well as in the kitchen and dairy, was 
making rapid progress in the verna- 
cular idiom of vulgar gallantry, some 
endeavours being also making to 
initiate me in the practice. 

Some moralist (if I recollect right- 
ly, Shenstone, in his Essays on Men 
and Manners) expresses his wonder 
that young people in low life pre- 
serve their chastity, considering their 
incapacity for intellectual enjoyment, 
their high health, youth, the stimu- 

lus of strong passions, with the pro- 
- vocations of unrestrained intercourse, 
and loose conversation. This remark, 
although, perhaps, of less general ap- 
plication than the writer imagined, 
is such as would naturally occur to 
an accurate observer of low life ; and 
when I reflect, as I have often since 
done, on what passed between the 
sexes with whom I daily associated, 
the levities of conversation which I 
heard, and that seemed to give equal 
pleasure to both parties,—when I 
think on what I have witnessed, the 
wanton dalliance and romping free- 
doms which were fondly taken, and 
willingly allowed ; I say, when I re- 
flect on all these, I am inclined to 
join in wonder with the moralist 
above mentioned, at least in as far 
as respected the servants in my fa- 
ther’s family, where almost all the 
senses united to contaminate the 


mind, and pollute the imagination : 
and although I have ne wish to set 
myself up as a moral-monger, and a 
teacher of dry, didactic precepts, yet, 
should any one who is, or hopes to 
be, a parent, glance at this page, I 
would beg him or her seriously to 
reflect upon the consequences which 
may, and generally do result from 
children having a familiar inter- 
course with servants. This error is 
most general, in what are termed 
the middle ranks in life ; and I shall 
conclude my moralizings by saying, 
that however unfortunate in other 
respects, it was certainly for the ad- 
vantage of my morals that I was 
now removed from those who had 
been my associates and tutors, and 
whom still considered as my 
friends ; for I now began to take de- 
light in imitating the freedoms of 
which I had so many examples ; and 
the language which at first 1 uttered, 
merely because I saw it gratified 
others, I now repeated, because it 
was beginning to afford pleasure to 
myself. 

But my brothers and I continued 
to quarrel ; and as our warfare seem- 
ed interminable, my father boarded 
ine with a clergyman, in a distant 
part of the country. What followed, 
shall be related in the second part of 
this history. 


HARVEST-HOME. 


Arter wandering about alone, 
and without any direct purpose, du- 
ring the greater part of one of those 
days of uncommon calm and set- 
tled stillness, so fitted to inspire a 
pensive and pleasing melancholy, I 
recollected that I had been invited 
by my friend, Mr W., to join the 
mirth and festivity of his kirn, or 
harvest-home. It was almost the 
ead of autumn, and the harvest had 
been abundant, and the weather 
favourable. Few remains of the 
crops were to be seen; and those lin- 
gering relics were thinly scattered 
over the colder and more backward 
parts of the country. The bare and 
deserted fields, contrasted with the 
well-stocked farm-yards, while they 
suggested the approach of winter, 
disarmed it of all its terrors, by giv- 
ing the comfortable assurance of 


lenty and security. Beneath the 
em nan and in the lonings, the 
fallen leaves were beginning to fill 
the hollows, or gather into broad 
rustling heaps, shifting and crackling 
beneath the foot, or dropping from 
the branches with slow and waver- 
ing motion. Those that still clung 
pq a ony! paca rv to 
the boughs, displayed, in their pale- 
ness, their faded pi shvivelled ap- 
pearance, evident marks that they 
too, linger as they would behind 
their fellows, were chilled by the 
breath of Time, and that age and 
decay were upon them. The sky was 
calm, breathlessly calm, but not clear. 
There was a kind of sober grayness 
ag over the whole horizon; not 

ense enough to be called cloudy, 
yet too much s0 to be bright. e 
earth seemed reposing after the busy 
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toils of autumn, and the heavens 
regarding it with a peaceful smile ; 
but in that smile there was some- 
thing of deep solemnity. It was like 
the calm, thoughtful smile with 
which an aged, grey-headed patriarch 
would regard his family, gathered 
peacefully around him, and reaping 
the fruits of his industry and care. 
I gazed around me with a bosom 
filled with indescribable emotions. 
1 felt happy, too deeply happy for 
mirth ; joyous hilarity would at that 
time have appeared rude and boister- 
ous, if not insulting ; but the slight- 
est symptom of fretfulness or discon- 
tent would have appeared an un- 
grateful crime against the bounty of 
benignant Nature. I paced, silently 
musing, along; often turning and 
gazing around me, and at length seat- 
ed myself upon a grey stone in the 
midst of a heathy moor, and directed 
my view to the western skies, then 
gleaming in all the glories of even- 
ing. They were lovely beyond de- 
scription, shining in all the various 
shades of crimson radiance, from the 
faint and distant tinge, mingling 
with the cerulean and_ stainless 
depths of ether, till where, in the 
immediate vicinity of the setting orb, 
they shone with such brilliant and 
dazzling intensity, as if they were 
openings into the living fountains of 
heavenly light. 

How long I might have continued 
in rapturous contemplation of the 
beautiful scene I know not ; but my 
reverie was suddenly disturbed by 
the barking of a shepherd’s-dog, and 
the cheerful and frank salutation of 
his master, who was on his way to 
the kirn; and speedily recollecting 
myself, I arose and accompanied him. 
After a hearty welcome from Mr W., 
followed by a little good-humoured 
chiding, for my delay in coming, I 
joined the happy company ; and in 
the excitement of good cheer, and 
the sympathy of joyous faces around 
me, soon forgot, in a great measure, 
my former serious meditations, in 
so far, at least, as to join their sports 
and mirth with sufficient glee and 
cordiality. Among the company, 
several of whom were strangers to 
me, I recognised my old friend and 
school-fellow, Henry M@—. I ac- 
costed him ; he started, gazed in my 
face, uttered a short exclamation of 


surprise and joy, and grasping iny 
hand warmly and fondly, asked ine, 
with all his customary kindness, con. 
cerning my health and welfare. Af. 
ter the first moments of recognition 
were over, I could not help observ. 
ing how much he was changed from 
the lively, thoughtless youth, the 
gayest of the gay, with whom I had 
spent many a day of boyish mirth and 
frolic. His high, fair, and open fore- 
head, was marked with lines of 
thought, it might be of sorrow ; his 
light blue, laughing eyes, had lost 
their former mirthful expression, and 
were become slightly hollow, darken- 
ed by a gloomy drooping of his eye- 
brows, and dimmed with a pensive 
sadness ; his cheek had partly lost 
its exuberant glow of health, and | 
though still of a healthful appear- (7 
ance, had something of a moredeli- | 
cate and thoughtful hue ; upon the 
whole, his looks and manner dis- 
played a melancholy so deeply set- 
tled upon him, as to. be beyondhis | 
power to shake it off. 1 was anxious s 
to discover the cause, and endeavour- 
ed to lead him to explain it to me, 
but he avoided it with such a trem- | 
bling sensibility, that I felt it would =) 
be cruelty to press upon that subject 
any farther, and accordingly restrain- ; 
ed my curiosity in the best manner I 
could. | 

In the mean while, the mirth went 
on, and increased; the glass went 
merrily round, and songs were called 
for. One young man, who appeared 
to yore a happy flow of light ani- 
mal spirits, which made him the very 
life of the meeting, when called upon 
for his song, sung one which appear- 
ed to have been made for the express 
purpose, and of which the following 
is an exact copy : 


Come, ye rantin’ lads an” lasses ! 
Cheerfu’ wives an’ husbands come ! 
Haste, gudeman ! fill up our glasses, 
Drink ! our toast is, Harvest-Home ! 
Far be thoughts o’ gloomy sadness, 
Blithely let us laugh and sing ; 
Swell the shout o’ joyfu’ gladness, 
Till the rafters echoing ring ! 


Troubles a’ ha’e fled before us,— 
Days o’ toil, an’ nights 0” care ; 
Sleep may soundly now come o'er us,— 
Storms can break our rest nae mair : 
Winter, threatening, dark an’ dreary, 
Wrap'd in gloom an’ tempest, come ! 


Ist. ] 


Blaw your warst, we dinna fear ye, 
Hark ! our song is, Harvest-Home ! 


Lang this night has been expected, 
Look'd for lang with anxious e’e ; 
Now it maunna be neglected, 
Let us spend it gladsomely ! 
Come, then, lads an’ bonnie lasses, 
Wives an’ drouthy husljands, come ; 
Here, gudeman, in brimming glasses, 
Here’s your health an’ Harvest-Home ! 


At the commencement of this song, 
I had chanced to look towards Henry, 
and I could not withdraw my eyes 
from the changing expression of his 
countenance. At first a gloomy smile 
overspread his face, and a gleam of 
pleasure for a moment lighted up his 
eye; but it quickly faded, and a 
darker and deeper sadness took pos- 
session of his mournful looks. Se- 
veral times, with a strong effort, he 
roused himself, and attempted to 
throw aside the sorrow which seem- 
ed to overpower him ; but it return- 
ed with stronger force, and deeper 
shade ; and when the song was end- 
ed, he joined mechanically in the 
plaudits which followed, while his 
heart was evidently far otherwise em- 
ployed. Shortly after, while the 
song, like the toast, was making a 
regular round, he leant his head upon 
his hand, so as partly to screen him- 
self from observation, and began 
writing upon a slip of Paper with his 
pencil. Upon being called upon in 
his turn for a song, he handed the 
slip of paper to Mr W——, saying it 
contained his excuse. Mr 
perused it, and told the company that 
he would give them a song instead of 
poor Henry, who, he said, was rather 
unwell. This was willingly accepted, 
and the mirth and hilarity went on. 
1 afterwards procured a copy of my 
friend’s little note. It consisted of 
the following verses : 


Yes! raise the song of joyous mirth ! 
Bid, unrestrain’d, your pleasures flow ; 
For, ah! too rarely found on earth 
Is joy without the sting of woe ! 
Alas! full short, and swiftly past, 
Our sunny hours of joy sweep on ; 
While dark and long the dreary blast 
Of sorrow howls with heavy moan ! 


Have ye forgot how many were 

Your days of toil, your anxious nights ? 
And is each scene of weary care 

Gone in a dream of vain delights ? 
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Poor thoughtless mortals! insects gay ! 
Sporting while sunny gleams are warm ; 
Heedless how soon and darkly may 
Roll o'er you, fierce, the ruthless 
storm ! 


Yet raise your merry shout again! 

I would not wish your joys were less, 
Though in my heart they wake the pain 
Which words are feeble to express ! 

Alas ! how soon will end your joy, 
Poor fleeting beings of a day ! 

A little time, and ye shall lie 
Unknown, and lifeless things of clay ! 


These melancholy lines, however, 
were not read aloud, lest they might, 
in any degree, interrupt the mirth of 
the party ; and in a short time some 
of the younger of them proposed a 
dance, if music could be o . The 
mention of such a thing seemed e- 
nough: music was instantly procu- 
red; and in a shorter time than it 
takes to relate it, the young and the 
lively of both sexes were bounding 
through the simple evolutions of 
Scotch reels, in all the wildness of 
unrestrained delight. The exhilara- 
ting sound of the music,—the enli- 
vening and spirited movements of the 
dance,—the joyous happy faces of 
my fellow beings around me,—the 
brilliant and sportive sallies of art- 
less wit and fancy, all conspired to 
gladden the heart, and spread a 
charm over me like a sweetly en- 
chanting spell of Elysian joy. Du- 
ring an interval, I happened to cast 
my eyes upon my poor friend Henry ; 
and never shall I forget his looks! 
There he stood silent, alone, gazing 
upon the mirthful scene around him, 
—his eye sickened with unutterable 
woe,—his lip quivering with sup- 
pressed anguish,—his brow bent and 
wet with the strong burst of awa- 
kened agony,—and his bosom heav- 
ing with the deep and suffocating 
sigh, that might not be heaved aloud, 
and would not be supprest. I ap- 
proached him,—I hesitated, yet I 
ventured to break in upon the sanc- 
tity of his grief. ‘‘ Good Heavens! 
Henry !” exclaimed I, softly, “‘ what 
is the matter with you? I cannot 
see you in such a state, without en- 
deavouring to assist you, or, at least, 
attempting to turn the current of 
your thoughts from some secrct 
source of hidden misery. Tell me! 
can I in any a) be of service to 
you? At least let me know the 
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cause of your affliction, that I may 
sympathize with your sorrows, if I 
cannot alleviate them.” He scarcely 
seemed to hear or regard me, but 
drawing a long, suppressed sigh, and 
speaking as if he were thinking 
aloud rather than answering me, he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes! such was the scene 
on that night, the last of my nights 
of earthly happiness ; such were the 
breathings of the music ; so the song 
and the laugh went round, and so 
did the youth gaily weave the maze 
of the sportive dance! Lovely are 
these maidens, but how far inferior 
to her loveliness! Does she yet re- 
member me? Does her pure spirit 
behold the grief of my waste and 
widowed bosom? Oh! ye gay re- 
vellers! grief may smite you in the 
wnidst of your mirth, as it has done 
me, and leave you too in joyless de- 
spondency, and never-ending gloom. 
Your festivities tell me of days when 
I could also be the gayest of the gay ! 
And in the midst of all your joys, I 
feel that addition tomy sorrow which 
would come upon me, were you all as 
I am, or rather, were all your griefs 
poured upon my individual heart.” 
** My dear Henry,” said I, ‘‘my own 
friend and old companion! recollect 
yourself ; think where you are. I 
am sure you would not wish to ex- 
pose the state of your feelings, and 
your secret griefs, be their cause 
what it may, to the rude and curious 
gaze of so many strangers. Come, 
rouse your spirit! Be a man; and 
do not yield so openly to the power 
of sorrow! ‘This, 1 can well per- 
ceive, is no place for you. Go, tell 
Mr W. that you are unwell ; bid him 
good-night, and I will accompany 
you home. Nay, I will take no re- 
fusal,” continued I, seeing him hesi- 
tate ; “ I see too plainly that you are 
unhappy ; and for my own part, I 
assure you, that to remain any long- 
er here at present would be no gra- 
tification to me.” He suffered him- 
self to be persuaded ; and after tak- 
ing our leave of the company and 
our kind host, we walked away to- 
gether. 

The night was mild and calm. 
The faint dim we of the waning 
moon was sinking languidly through 
the thin pale clouds, and gradually 
nearing through the verge of the 
horizon. The stars were scattered, 


[ Aug. 
few, large, and lustreless; not a 
breath of wind stirred ; and the rush 
of the burn sounded deeper and 
stronger than by day. We moved 
along in unbroken silence. I feared 
to call up the emotions which I had 
so lately witnessed in such fearful 
agitation. He appeared to be suffir. 
ing under an internal struggle. | 
could remark the restrained and 
measured regularity of his breath. 
ings, evidently warring with sup- 
pressed and struggling sighs. I not 
unfrequently felt his arm tremble 
within mine, as a strong shuddering 
assed over his whole frame. At 
ength he suddenly stopped,—grasp- 
ed my hand,—gazed upon me with 
a look of inexpressible emotion, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My only friend !”— 
threw himself into my arms, leant 
his head upon my shoulder, and 
burst into an unrestrained agony of 
tears. I am not ashamed to confess 
it, I wept along with him; and his 
heart was more relieved by the un- 
restrained utterance of its woe, and 
my deep sympathy, than it could 
have been by the most grave and 
cold moral lecture upon the unavail- 
ing nature of human sorrow. A short 
time brought us to the termination 
of our walk, during the remainder 
of which we had continued almost 
as silent as before, each being too 
deeply engaged in thinking to admit 
of much conversation. When we 
were about to separate, Henry broke 
through the restraint in which we 
had both continued, and spoke more 
freely than I had hoped for. ‘ My 
dear friend,” said he, ‘* I am sensi- 
ble of the extravagance of my con- 
duct this evening ; and in considera- 
tion of our long and uninterrupted 
friendship, 1 feel that I owe you an 
explanation of my grief, which you 
must have regarded as unaccount- 
able, and extremely ill-timed. But 
I cannot, I dare not trust myself to 
do so in the way of common conver- 
sation. I could not endure to hear 
my own voice uttering the story of 
my grief. 1 will write a short ac- 
count of it, and send it to you as & 
letter. This you may regard as the 
highest possible proof of my friend- 
ship for you, as you will then be 
my first, my only confidant.” We 
then parted, after a warm and affec- 


tionate farewell, and in the space of 
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a day or two! réceived the promised 
communication. I perused it with 
considerable interest, and have every 
reason to believe that it is a simple 
statement of real occurrences, and 
the feelings to which they gave 
birth. The following is a copy of 
my friend’s letter, without addition 
or alteration : 


My Dear Faienp, 


Tue kind sympathy which 
you displayed, and which drew from 
me a promise of relating the secret 
cause of my grief, again comes upon 
me with a soothing influence and a 
sweet recollection, reminding me to 
fulfil my promise. Painful as the 
task may be, I feel it now my duty 
to perform it ; nor will I shrink from 
it, though it will open afresh the 
wounds which can never be com- 
pletely healed. 

You may recollect accompanying 
me ona visit to the beautiful little 
country retreat of my dearest friend 
Mrs ——, and fhe cannot have for- 
got her lovely — concerning 
whom you amused yourself awhile 
in teasing and rallying me. At that 
time, 1 was beginning to feel an un- 
accountable desire to make frequent 
repetitions of my visits, and to 
lengthen them as far as propriety 
would allow. 

It was then that an attachment to 
that lovely girl took entire posses- 
sion of my heart, stamped a bias 
upon my thoughts and feelings, and 
by its sad termination left me what 
I now am, and must ever be—a 
lonely, companionlessmourner. Your 
temporary absence from this part of 
the country prevented you from 
knowing what r now proceed, with 
a sick, sick heart, to relate. I had 
become, by my repeated visits, a sort 
of privileged friend, permitted to 
come as often as I could conveniently 
do so, and spend a few hours, with- 
out any regard to formal ceremony, 
and without requiring to assign an 
ostensible reason for my visit. { 
had not, however, dared to ask my 
own heart why my walks termi- 
nated so often at , and why 
its pulsations became tremblingly 
rapid when that lovely girl met my 
eyes, walked beside, or conversed 


with me. About that time, one of i 


the neighbours had invited a small 


party of his friends, chiefly young 
people ; thither I had the supreme 
felicity to conduct the fair object of 
my silent and almost unconscious 
adoration. The party were all known 
to each other, and the utmost har- 
mony and gladness prevailed. Dan- 
cing, as might be easily supposed, 
formed no small part of the evening's 
entertainment. In this graceful ac- 
complishment, as in all things be- 
longing to a finished education and 
a refined mind, Mary highly ex- 
celled. The joyous gaiety of all 
around her, and the enlivening ex- 
citement of sportive music, called 
forth her gentle spirits into more 
than usual buoyancy, and she look- 
ed, and breathed, and moved, pure 
and happy cheerfulness herself. But, 
why do I dwell on that night? why 
recal its glad moments to memory ? 
moments then enriched with plea- 
sures never, never to be renewed, 
but followed by a misery unspeaka~ 
ble, interminable! Suffice it to say, 
that, at the time of separation, it was 
observed, with much dismay, that 
the weather had changed greatly for 
the worse. A chilling sleety rain was 
driving fierce and fast, with a cold, 
bitterly cold east-wind; and we 
were compelled to proceed home- 
wards through the midst of this in- 
clement blast, heated by the late 
mirthful exercise, and utterly un- 
provided with any means of protec- 
tion. 


In vain did I strip myself of every * 


disposable part of my clothing to 
cover her,—in vain did I endeavour 
to shelter her from the violence of 
the wind and rain, by keeping my- 
self in the direction whence it blew. 
Alas! alas ! in spite of all my efforts, 
the extreme keenness of the cold, 
drifting, sleety rain, and the pene- 
trating wind, —- a frame and 
a constitution natural 
at that time peculiarly exposed and 
sensitive of their attacks, struck a 
chillness to her heart, and through 
every vein, from the effects of which 
she never recovered! I called next 
day to inquire after her health. I 
saw her; and by the pale, pale 
cheek and dim eye, the low sad tone 
of the voice, and the heavy breath- 
ing, I knew that she was ill, very ill 
When I beheld her altered 
looks, I felt my heart swell with a 
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feeling now no longer ambiguous ; 
and in a moment of deep emotion, l 
ventured to express, what in different 
circumstances I would not have dared 
to utter. My suit was modestly, 
dispassionately, but firmly checked ; 
yet were my visits not forbidden, 
and I had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that my temerity had not 
drawn upon me her hatred. My vi- 
sits, however, from that time, became 
rather less frequent, and assumed 
a more tender and deeply respectful 
character, and though | still saw her, 
it was generally in the presence of 
her mother. 

After a lingering and protracted ill- 
ness, she appeared to have overcome 
the strength of the disease, and to 
be again in a state of gradual re- 
covery. She herself seemed to think 
that she was no longer in any danger. 
Never shall I forget the delight 
which filled and overflowed my heart 
when I met her at a short distance 
from her mother’s house, one mild 
sunny afternoon, and in a playful 
tone she bade me observe the power 
of the sun, which had called her 
forth like a butterfly from its shel- 
ter, to flaunt and idle in his beams. 
Day after day passed on; but her 
strength did not increase ; nay, in 
spite of her assertions to the con 
trary, it seemed to diminish. I mark- 
ed the anxious looks of her mother, 
and I feared to speak of the lovel 
but faded form of the daughter. 
fearful conjecture haunted my mind 
which I dared not investigate, and 
could not banish. At length, one 
day, after her mother had continued 
in a long and silent fit of abstrac- 
tion, into which she had gradually 
fallen upon Mary’s leaving us, and 
retiring to her own room on account 
of fatigue, she roused herself up, 
and asked me what was my candid 
Opinion concerning the state of her 
daughter's health? “I fear,” con- 
tinued she, with a voice almost choke 
ed by sorrow, “I fear my poor 
Mary is fallen into a rapid consump- 
tion. A long and bursting sigh, and 
a look of unutterable grief, was the 
only answer Icould make to her ; and 
it told but too plainly that I had no- 
thing of hope or consolation to offer. 
From that day forward I watched her 
with deep and painful anxiety ; and 
daily was the conviction forced upon 


me, stronger and stronger, that her 
days in this life were numbered, and 
fast nearing their termination. Often 
did the afflicted mother speak to me 
of her dear Mary, destined to fill an 
untimely tomb; and often, often 
did I wish that it could be possible 
for me to purchase her health at the 
expense of my own. And, oh! how 
agonizing was it to behold a being so 
lovely, sinking gradually under the 
influence ‘of an insidious disease, like 
some fair flower smitten and blight- 
ed in the very source of its growth, 
and drooping into premature decay, 
in the midst of its expanding beauty! 
But let me not dwell upon this 
part of my melancholy relation. | 
need not attempt to describe the pro- 
gress of the incurable disease. Still 
less am I able to describe the unut- 
terable and increasing weight of woe 
which overpowered my heart, as I 
saw her, the lovely, the gentle, the 
good, pining and wasting away,—dy- 
ing by degrees. I feel it yet, but no 
wer of words can ever express its 
undredth part! In a short time she 
became so weakened as to be obliged 
to stay within her room, and soon 
after she became unable to leave her 
bed. Several days passed without 
my seeing her, during which I con- 
tinued unremitting in my inquiries ; 
but every answer served only to 
strengthen my fears, and banish every 
faint glimmering of hope. Atlength, 
after a most painful and sickening 
interval, I was one'day told that she 
had requested me to called into 
her room. With throbbing heart I 
obeyed ; and entered with soft and 
gliding steps into that apartment 
where lay, never more to rise, she 
who was dearer to me than my own 
existence. Never, till the latest mo- 
ment of my life, shall I forget the 
scene and the occurrences of that 
hour. They are indelibly stamped 
upon my memory, and canonly fade 
when memory itself igs no more. 
Close beside the head of her dying 
daughter’s bed there sat the mother, 
in deepest affliction, yet witha coun- 
tenance in which the intensity of 
a sorrow was subdued into 
silent, uncomplaining resignation. 
Grief, mortal grief, had stricken, and 
would have burst her heart, had it 
not been sustained by the conso- 
lation of religion, and soothed by 
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the balm of heavenly piety. She 
wept not; but the subdued and sigh- 
ing tones of her voice, and the set- 
tled sadness of her looks, spoke far 
more of woe than could have been 
done by the most copious floods of 
tears, and the loudest lamentations,— 
woe which nothing could have en- 
‘abled her to support but an humble 
acquiescence in the decrees of Provi- 
dence, founded upon a firm belief of 
the pure and heavenly doctrines of 
) Christianity. 
Gently supported by pillows, there 
lay the dying maiden. How chan- 
ged from her lately blooming in all 
© the glow of youth and health! Wast- 
/ed almost to a shadow, and sinking 
under the pressure of a mortal sick- 
ness, she was still lovely ; but her 
beauty was of now a strange, un- 
earthly character. Too delicately fair 
for this life, she seemed like an inha- 
bitant of the aerial world. The mo- 
tion of the blood was almost visible 
‘in the small blue veins wander- 
ing across her pale marble fore- 
head ; and a light emanated from 
her mild eyes, full of a pure, lofty, 
and spiritual meaning. A faint smile 
overspread her face when she saw 
me, and she bade me come forward, 
and asked me kindly how I was, in 
a soft, low, silver tone, which thrilled 
through my very soul. ‘“ I am glad 
| you are come,” said she; “‘ I wished to 
see you, as in all probability it is the 
last time I ever shall in this world.” 
I could not answer her; a thou- 
sand recollections and feelings rushed 
upon my heart, and overpowered me. 
‘‘ Nay,’ said she, “ that is unman- 
ly; it is almost unkind: why would 
ou increase the sadness of my dying 
iour, by yielding to unavailing sor- 
row? I had hoped that you would 
behave with more firmness. You 
make me hesitate to speak what I in- 
tended when I sent for you.” With 
a strong effort, I restrained m i- 
tation, and she continued: “ In the 


presence of my mother, and as a dy- 
ing woman, I may now say to you, 
what in no other circumstances I 


could have done. Ihave observed 

your attentions to me for some time 

past; I could not but understand 

them ; and I may now say that they 

ae 
t it my duty to say so much, 

a dhe: cntcee Chie your at- 
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e tome. I have 


tachment was, though in secret, re- 
turned, is now the only recompence 
in my power to make you for your 
kindnesses. I therefore wish you 
that happiness with another which, 
had it pleased the Almighty, I might 
perhaps have shared. If 1 may yet 
make one request, let me beg of you, 
for my sake, to comfort my poor mo- 
ther. [had much more to say to you, 
but my weakness will not permit me. 
Give me your hand. May the bless 
ing of God attend you! Farewell!” 
As she spoke thus, she gave me 
her soft, slender, and almost death- 
cold hand, and turned upon me such 
a look of kindness, holy love, and 
tender pity, that my soul melted 
within me, and I could no longer 
control my feelings. I knelt beside 
the bed, pressed her hand to my heart, 
which rose and swelled in my breast 
almost to suffocation, and sobbed au-< 
dibly, while the tears fell fast from 
my eyes, and moistened her pale and 
emaciated arm. Fora short time I 
was insensible to every thing, so 
overwhelming was the agony of my 
grief. I cannot endure more, I do not 
think I shall endure so much, at the 
moment of death. I pressed her hand 
again and again to my lips, faltered 
out a broken farewell, and staggered 
out of the room. How I reached 
home, and how I passed that night, 
I know not. Next day I again went 
to make my usual inquiry. As I 
approached the house, it seemed co- 
vered with sadness, darkness, and si- 
lence. An undefinable dread came 
over me. I dared not think, I even 
shuddered at the sound of my own 
breathings; I at last ventured to 
speak. It was as I might have ex- 
pected, but which I had hoped, even 


in despite of certainty, would not~ 


yet be. The spirit which animated 
that fair form was fled. I got admis- 
sion into the house—into the room 
where she lay. I saw the body— 
a sight which will never cease to 
haunt my sleeping visions, and my 
waking imaginin I see it now 
—pale, cold, lifeless—lovely, but 
awful. My eyes are fixed on it, with 
a gaze of shuddering dread,—my soul 
yearns over it, yet shrinks from it 
with a feeling of ineffable ag hurd f 
What is it now? what was it lately? 
I turned away in silence, and went 
and hid myself in the darkest part of 
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a thick plantation. My thoughts, 
my feelings, I will not attempt to 
describe. I attended the funeral ; I 
saw the coffin, that contained the body 
of her so deeply loved, committed to 
the dark and dreary grave ; I heard 
the heavy, cold, damp mould fall, 
sounding drearily and sullenly over 
it, and I felt as if it were piled over 
my own breast. Every additional 
quantity thrown into the grave struck 
an additional chill into my heart—a 
chill which not the fairest form, nor 
the kindest smile of any woman, can 
ever remove. My affections are in- 
deed buried in that silent abode. 
Since that day, I have felt that I 
have indeed done with all the plea- 
sures and enjoyments of this world. 
Loneliness is my portion, and my 
heart is wedded to my remembrances, 
and to one soft ringlet of beautiful 
hair. When mirth and revelry ring 
around me, they remind me too 
powerfully of my irreparable loss, 
and call forth an insupportable in- 
tense recollection of that night which 
I accuse as the cause of my Mary’s 
death. When friends forsake me, 
or the world frowns upon me, I feel 
myself without a sympathising heart 
to share and soothe my distress. In 
either case, in the extremes of grief 
occasioned by witnessing joy, or en- 
during injuries, I fly to the grave 
where my only beloved lies. It is 
my retreat—my only place of re- 
fuge—my quict home. Earth has 
to me no beauty, no allurement, but 
in that lone spot, where sleeps, in an 
untimely tomb, she who was more 
than all the world tome. The soft 
green grass, and the gentle daisy, 
often watered with my tears, which 
deck the turf that covers her dark 
and narrow bed of rest, are dearer to 
me than all the most beautiful and 
far-famed productions which the 
whole globe of earth can afford. The 
light drop of dew, suspended like a 
tear upon the wild-flower over her 
grave, is to me brighter than the 
most costly jewel glittering on the 
monarch’s diadem. At times, when 
my = fre strongly excited, and 
my heart is sick and pained within 
me, I bend over the grave and moan 
aloud, while thoughts and fancies of 
unutterable horror come upon me. I 
think of the cold mouldering body 
below, and I feel as if my own pers 


son were experiencing the same pro- 
cess of corruption, and yet possessed 
of all its living powers of sensation 
and consciousness. I feel the cold, 
gnawing reptiles, clustering round 
my heart, which shudders and thrills 
with morbid acuteness of feeling. | 
shut my eyes, and, beating my breast 
in desperate horror, prostrate myself 
upon the cold ground, and wish to 
be at rest at once and for ever. 

At other times I feel more soothed 
than agonized by indulging my grief. 
Tears may flow, but they are not the 
tears of bitterness ;—sighs may heave 
my bosom, but they are not the deep, 
heart-bursting sighs of utter wretch- 
edness; and, in the midst of my 
sorrow, a dreamy pensiveness will 
grow over my wind, till, in fancy, | 
can hold communings with the saint- 
ed spirit of my Mary. I hear her 
soft and gentle voice calling me away 
from this land of sorrows to that 
home of pure peace and undisturbed 
repose, where the power of death 
shall be feared and felt no more. 

You lately witnessed my emotions, 
you have now received a simple but 
true relation of their cause. Pity 
me or blame me at your pleasure. | 
cannot command my feelings if | 
would, nor perhaps would | if | 
could. I once possessed a light and 
sportive heart; 1 never shall again. 
I could once have enjoyed the song 
and the dance; they now only sad- 
den my soul, plunge me into deeper 
melancholy, or call forth a burst of 
uncontrollable anguish. My heart 
may rest for a little in chill torpidity, 
but when moved, its emotions are 
those of woe :— 


My heart was calm, its griefs were stil!'d, 
And all its silent woes might seem 
As when, by Winter's cold breath chill’d, 
Soft glides the noiseless, ice-bound 

stream. 


But from my heart, and from my brain, 
These feelings ne’er can banish’d be ; 

They slumber’d, but they wake again 
In one wild burst of agony. 


Afresh the stream of sorrow flows, 

My heart's deep wounds are open tore; 
My bosom heaves with all the woes 

So keenly, wildly felt before. 


Have I not knelt beside the grave 
Where my soul's hopes ail buried hie, 

And pluck’d the weeds that o’er it wave ? 

Then what have I to do with joy! 
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No more, my heart! oh! never more 
Canst thou those joyous days renew, 

When life the form of pleasure wore, 
And hope shone smiling on my view ! 


The cup of joy, dash’d from my lip, 
Has fallen untasted ; from my grasp 
My promis’d hopes elusive slip, 
And empty air alone I clasp. 


Hopeless, companionless, forlorn, 
A lonely thing I wander now ; 

No heart to cheer me when [ mourn, 
No hand to bind my aching brow ! 


' Sweet smiles the earth, and sweet the 
skies, 
But, ah! they smile for me no more ; 
For I have done with worldly joys, 
And wish my term of life were o’er ! 


But [ will cease my idle moan, 
_ And sternly mock at joy or woe; 
I'll tread my destin’d path alone, 
And hopes and loves I will not know. 


One only pleasure now remains 
That I in this dark world can share— 
To soothe the weary mourner’s pains, 
And chant the heart oppress’d with 
care ! 


I feel deeply grateful for your 
kind, sympathetic commiseration ; 
but I entreat you never, in your in- 
tercourse with me, personally or 
otherwise, to mention, or in any way 
allude to what I have here related. 
You need not attempt to advise me 
against indulging melancholy and 
grief ; I know all that your kindness 
would urge upon the subject ; I can 
easily conceive ie reasons—but all 
reasoning would be completely in 
vain. These feelings of grief and 
lonely sadness are now become fami- 
liar to me; they are, as it were, 
identified with my soul, and form a 
part of its constitution. To lay them 
aside would be attended with more 
pain than to indulge them. They 
are all that remain to me of former 
days, and the only solace of those 
that now drag wearily along. My 
fate is fixed, and I need not vainly 
repine. That yours may be blessed 
with brighter enjoyments, I most 
ardently wish. Farewell. tea 


TRAVELLING REMINISCENCES. 
No. II. 


Lyons.—Fheodore and Adelaide. 


One of the noblest prospects in 
France opens on the view as the 
traveller, advancing from the north, 
attains the summit of that ridge of 
the Jura which overlooks the plain 
of Lyons. Behind, the vine-clad 
hills and rich champaign of Bur- 

ndy me a varied charms of 
Soman t mingle, im agree~ 
able succession, along the gentler 
and nearer slopes, cottages, orchards, 
vineyards, and corn-fields; while 
on the remoter and less accessible 
steeps, hanging woods lend a bolder 
feature to the softness of cultivated 
Nature, 


“* <= 8i misto il culto 8 col negietto.” 


Beyond, the eye in vain attempts to 
scan the vast extent of country which 
expands below, where the Rhone and 

unite, and roll their collected 
waters, glowing like broad lines of 
silver on a field of azure. Between 

two rivers, at their junction, 
and Praesent | less elevated than 
the situation of the ancient Lugdu« 


num, appears its modern representa 
tive, with white buildings, and lofty, 
but narrow streets, gleaming through 
the oo in ne im~ 

ro pective. Far on the verge 
rf the heslaen, in shadowy hues, 
rising like the fantastic shapes of 
evening clouds, are descried the dis- 
tant Alps, 


 Disabitati, e d’ombre oscuri e neri.” 


No two objects of the same kind, 
and in so close vicinity, ever 
ed a more striking contrast than the 
rivers Rhone and Saone, before their 
Seserehdinee-aokieeidapy sn iar 

rar es away, as 
scribed by the conqueror of Gaul, 
with a motion so gentle, “ that it 
leaves the eye uncertain in what di- 
rection the current flows.” On the 
contrary, ‘‘the rapid Rhone,” already 
a very broad and noble stream, pours 
its ic tide with such impetuo- 


sity ater joins: Sa Sores 
caaniet, beets paosbediag froms yons 
to Avignon, and carried along by the 
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current only, accomplish this passage, 
of 150 miles, in twenty-four hours *. 

The economy of these trading 
boats, as I had an opportunity of 
examining it, further up the Rhone, 
on the route to Geneva, is curious. 
They are of various dimensions, 
from thirty to eighty or ninety feet 
long—flat bottomed, without any 
keel—very wide in the beam—shal- 
low, and slightly tapering towards 
both extremities, which are square, 
and, from the curvature of the form, 
rise very considerably above the sur- 
face of the stream. At each end is 
a long and heavy oar, or rudder, 
serving for the purpose, not of row- 
ing, but of keeping the bark in the 
middle of the current, and in order 
to prevent it from being whirled 
round, or dashed against the banks. 
This, from the rapidity of the stream, 
must be an employment often of 
hazard, and always of labour; yet 
women, as frequently as the more 
robust sex, are seen thus engaged. 
These boats are constructed of fir, 
chesnut, or oak, and even in the 
largest, not a single iron bolt is to be 
found. The frame-work, rude, but 
strong, is held together by pins of 
oak, over which is fixed, by the same 
means, a thin sheathing of fir, or 
chesnut deal. This external cover- 
ing is not made to /ap over, according 
to the regular mode of boat-building ; 
but the different pieces are put edge 
to edge ; nor is any solicitude shewn 
to render the joints close, which are 
merely rough hewn with the axe, 
and bevelled outwards. When the 
whole fabric is thus finished, the in- 
terstices are stuffed, or, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, the seams 
caulked with moss; over which a 
split of oak, of the thickness of an 
ordinary hoop, is fixed by small clasps 
of iron, flat in the middle, and sharp- 
ened at both ends. These being 
driven into the opposite sides of the 
joint, are bent over the hoop and 


stuffing, rendering the whole firm, 
and perfectly water-tight. 

In barks so inartificially construct. 
ed, the inhabitants of these parts en- 
counter the fearful rapidity of the 
Rhone, carrying the produce of the 
country—grain, wine, raw silk, wool, 
and honey—to Lyons, to Avignon, 
and even to the Mediterranean. The 
boat is generally disposed of at the 
place where the cargo is discharged. 
When the neighbouring proprietors, 
therefore, or villages of a district, 
have collected the surplus of their 
annual produce, they build one of 
these boats, in which the united stock 
is sent to market, under care of the 
most experienced, or deepest inter- 
ested of the joint owners. 

Besides the beauty of its situation, 
the amenity of its climate, and the 
gencral urbanity of its citizens,—re- 
commendations which rather point 
it out as an agreeable place of per- 
manent residence,—Lyons presents 
little to interest the passing stranger. 
The Museum contains a large and 
curious assemblage of Roman anti- 
quities, discovered chiefly in the vici- 
nity, as also a collection of pictures, 
the best of which were the gift of 
Napoleon. The Hotel de Ville is 
large, but inelegant structure, and 
only remarkable as associated with 
the sanguinary events of the Revolu- 
tion, not one of the least evils of 
which, to Lyons, was the destruction 
of numerous monuments of early 
French art, principally in bronze ft. 
The Hospital d’ Anti uaille, former- 
ly, till converted to the present more 
useful purpose, the seat of a mo- 
nastic institution, is really a noble 
establishment, capable of receiving 
600 patients; and in its intern 
arrangements exhibits a regularity, 
neatness, and comfort, highly pleas- 
ing to a benevolent mind. 

This is a general asylam for every 
* tiggs of malady ; and accordingly 
the same edifice, perhaps not judi- 


* In the current of the Rhone, at L 
corn and wheat, which are turned mere 


at that period: they are by Coston, 
energetic execution of that master, 


yons, are moored floating-mills, for grinding 


nd ; ly by the force of the stream. 
+ While the writer of these notes wos { ai Lyons, rae 


new statue of Louis XIV. instead of that which d 
In the Hotel de Ville, also, were two bronze have 


they were busied in getting up 4 
isappeared during the Revolution. 
tues of the Rhone and Saone, mutilated 


and exhibit good specimens of the ‘fine and 


In restoring the monuments of Louis, though 
a Member of the Holy Alliance,, has Senne greater aan replacing the 


statues of Legitimates than of Saints, 
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ciously, contains within itself several 
distinct hospitals. On visiting that 
appropriated to lunatics, the appear- 
ance of one of the cells particularly 
struck me; round the walls were 
inscribed, in charcoal, various passa- 
ges from the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics—from the best French writers— 
and also from several of the Italian 
poets. In a corner of this interesting 
_ chamber, the poor inmate was dis- 
' covered, seated on the bed. He rose 
as we entered, appearing to be about 
five and thirty, or perhaps forty ; 
pale and emaciated, but with a coun- 
tenance which had formerly been 
handsome, and was even now pleasing, 
though the expression, to a certain 
degree, was rendered haggard by the 
squalidness inseparable from long 
confinement. A momentary wild- 
ness, a rapid unsettling of the eye, 
were the only indications of mental 
alienation—effects, however, so evan- 
escent, that they would have escaped 
notice in one at liberty, and not sus- 
pected of labouring under that most 
fearful of all calamities. Observing 
my attention arrested by the inscrip- 
tions, he seemed gratified, and a feeble 
smile played for an instant over his 
pallid features, 


** Like moon-light on a marble statue.” 


It was a smile of conscious triumph, 
which would have said, ** I was not 
always thus ;” but the suffusion had 
fled before it could well be marked ! 
Courteously advancing, he addressed 
me with an introductory line from a 
well-known passage in the Aineid ; 
then paused, as if he waited my re- 
ply in that which followed ; appa- 
rently employing this little artifice, 
in order to ascertain whether I un- 
derstood the Latin poet. Satisfied 
in this particular, he was seemingly 
much gratified, and continued to con- 
verse in that language, which he 
spoke with tolerable correctness and 
fluency. Nothing for some time ha 
pened, that, to the most attentive o 
server, could indicate 


= the delicate chain 
Of thought once tangled—never cleared 
again 5" 


on the contrary, the conversation was 
rational, and well supported ; but at 
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length the word Libertas occurring 
in some remark of mine, discovered 
the latent wound. The human 
mind, in a state of mild insanity, 
often presents a striking resemblance 
to a finely-tuned instrument, of 
which one chord only is relaxed ; in 
the latter, though the full series of 
notes remain incomplete, yet, if touch- 
ed by a delicate and skilful hand, it 
will, to a certain extent, still ‘* dis- 
course sweet music;” but if these 
bounds be passed, all harmony is de- 
stroyed, and jarring discord succeeds. 
Thus the poor sufferer enjoys frequent 
intervals; yet, amid the calmness and 
collectedness of apparent serenity, a 
look, a word, is sufficient to awaken 
those recollections which darken and 
unhinge the spirit. The effect was 
instantaneous on the bering! 6 being 
at Lyons. Forgetting, in the eager- 
ness of declamation, the idiom which 
he had hitherto employed, or finding 
more ready utterance in his native 
tongue—La Liberté—c'est un mot— 
un songe—elle existe peutétre dans 
Vidée—mais la realité, or trouvera tq 
on ?—une notion qui perd les hommes! 
—La Liberté !—again exclaimed he, 
with a wild and demoniacal laugh, 
casting a hurried glance towards the 
half-open door, outside of which stood 
the keeper, and baring at the same 
time his wrist, on which were still 
visible, though not recent, the gall- 
ings of irons; then pausing, he add- 
ed in thrilling accents,—En voila les 
Sruits !—Allez—vous pouvez—moi !— 
and pointing to the grated window, 
threw himselfin reckless despair on 
the bed. I could bear it no longer. 
The result of my inquiries respecting 
the previous fortunes of one who had 
so deeply interested me, was, that he 
had been rded as a man of great 
talent, and had been employed in a 
civil capacity under the imperial ad- 
ministration of France. Being dis- 
missed, with some appearance of 
harshness, on the present dynasty 
coming into power, he had supported 
himself by his pen. He had express 
ed in his writings sentiments too 
free, or peers too true. He was 
thrown into prison. During this 
confinement, his wife died of a bro- 
ken heart, and her’s was soon followed 
by the death of an only child. The 
poor man’s reason sunk under these 
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accumulated miseries; and when no- 
thing more was to be apprehended 
from the efforts of a mind which 
its cruelty had wrecked, Govern- 
ment humanely transferred its for- 
lorn victim from a prison to a mad- 
house. . 

The environs of Lyons being most 
delightful, and abounding in pictu- 
resque views of Nature, it was re- 
solved to devote one entire-day to 
the enjoyment of their beauties. The 
banks of the Saone will be the fa- 
vourite haunt of the traveller who 
loves such studies, for those of the 
Rhone are flat. Crossing the former, 
then, by one of the six bridges which 
unite the two divisions of the city, 
(Lyons being situate on both sides 
of this river, the older lying on the 
north, but the moreimportant quarter 
on the south bank of the stream,) I 
ascended the rocky steeps which over- 
look the town. P ing along the 
summit of these broken acclivities for 
about half a league, we arrive at 
the ruins of an ancient aqueduct, 
overhanging the deep valley in which 
is built the village, or rather suburb, 
of St. Juste. Here the views com- 
manding the city, the rivers, and 
the whole adjacent country, are tru- 
ly grand ; while the ruin itself forms 
a very fine object, independent of 
those recollections with which the 
vestiges of a remote and enlightened 
antiquity are alwaysassociated. These 
remains consist of a lofty square 
tower, standing immediately on the 
brow of the eminence ; behind which, 
on the plain, is one entire arch, with 
fragments of many others. The 
whole is of stone, intermixed with 
brick. The outer arches are turned 
with that large flat species, of a bright 
red colour, which is liarly distin- 
— by the appellation of Roman 

ick ; while the exterior coating 
has been formed (for in many parts 
it has fallen away) of a small, and 


. darker-coloured brick, disposed in di- 


arrangement, or, as it is term- 
in the of archaiologists, 
reticulated. e body of the struc- 
ture is composed of flint stones, bro- 
ken into fragments, then thrown to- 
promiscuously, and consoli- 

by cement poured upon them ; 


constituting that kind of irregular 
masonry called by classical antiqua- 
ries opus ruderatum. ‘This has cer- 
tainly been a labour of some magni- 
ficence, but to one acquainted with 
monuments of the same kind existing 
in Italy, it conveys no elevated idea 
of the grandeur of an ancient pro- 
vincial capital. 
The opinions which, from the ap- 
ance and site of this ruin, have 
oan attempted to. be maintained,— 
that the ancients were acquainted 
with the law in hydrostatics, by 
which water is found to rise in pipes 
to the level of its source, are certain- 
ly erroneous, or at least can derive 
no support from any circumstance in 
the present instance. ‘The square 
tower is not the termination of the 
aqueduct, but merely one of those 
castella so commonly to be met with 
in similar ruins in Italy, and intro- 
duced for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the work, or, in some few in- 
stances, for ornament. On care- 
fully examining the valley beneath, 
ruins of pillars and of buttresses, si- 
toilar to those on the plain above, 
are to be found in the walls of seve- 
ral houses ; while, in the opposite 
side of the valleys, low arches, al- 
most buried in the soil, and in a direc- 
tion agreeing with the general course 
of the whole, are to be traced. These 
circumstances clearly point out an 
uninterrupted continuation of the 
work. In crossing the valley of St. 
Juste, indeed, the height of the ori- 
ginal structure must have been very 
considerable, but not to be.compared 
with the arches which still exist 
among the mountains east of Rome. 
Tracing the course of the Saone 
to some distance above Lyons, ita 
banks become most. enchantingly ro- 
mantic ; secluded vallies at in- 
tervals on the view, leave the 
tator to penetrate their recesses. 
hese, within themselves, frequent- 
ly disclose a little world of beauty, 
where rocks, waterfalls, woods, and 
streams, are in with scenes 
of a gentler cast, where the 


cottage : a with 
rears i 3 2: aspect, 
white walls, and flattened roof, half 
hid by the embowering foliage *. . 


* It is curious to mark the progressive change in this respect, as the traveller pur- 
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The most distant of these vallies, 
to grec a extend- 
ed, su others in magni- 
ficence and loveliness. The uplands, 
where too steep for culture, were 
crowned with fine trees ;—here thin 
and scattered, shewing between their 
tall grey stems the most luxuriant 
herbage, on which sheep were brow- 
sing ;—there, closely planted and um- 
brageous, they shed a delicious cool- 
ness. Along the bottom, and ir- 
regularly indenting the acclivities, 
were stretched out, in every variety 
of shape, patches of the richest 
cultivation ; while a stream of con- 
siderable magnitude, pursuing its 
devious course through these scenes 
of beauty, by its sound and motion, 
diffused over the whole an ever-vary- 
ing charm. Far up the vale, on t 
summit of a rocky promontory, round 
whose base swept the stream in dark 
eddies, stood the ruins of what had 
once been a feudal mansion. Though 
of no great extent, and, as usual, 
very irregular in its plan, yet the 
high and pointed gables and turret- 
ed battlements, the massive walls 
and corner towers, aided by the com- 
manding situation, gave an air of 
lofty grandeur to the pile. Behind 
the castle, extending backwards from 
= i was a level tract $ rr 
siderable extent, gradually subsidin 
from the slope of the valley. On 
the nearer portion of this little plain 
might still be traced the remains of 
. eewe its long “a terraces = 

ig tso steps 1 removed, 
and partly vialhlé: oenaleer the long 
withered grass, while all around 

“ Was clothed in living emerald.” 

In nearly an ite direction 
flowed the p theory ithe violence 
of a torrent, being confined in a nar- 
row channel by lofty and itous 
banks. Across this gulf, considerably 


above the castle, there appeared to 
have been a bridge, of which a rude 
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pillar still remained on a mass of 
rock, rising to some height from 
the middle of the current. By this 
means the opposite sides were united, 
as will appear in the sequel, by a 
wooden platform. 

I had lingered long amid these 
scenes, and the shades of evening 
were approaching before an opportu- 
nity occurred of making any inquiry 
respecting their former history. Meet- 
ing at length with one whose ap- 
pearance bespoke the easy circum. 
stances of the small proprietaire, I 
began to question him on this sub- 
ject. His information, however, ex- 
tended no farther, than thatthe castle 
and its demainshad originally belong- 
ed to the family de Monthillier, but 
were now the property of a noble- 
man who resided in a distant part 
of the country. To this account a 

uest was added, couched in the 
po itest terms, such as in France 
requently surprises the traveller as 
above the rank of the speaker, 
‘that Monsieur would honour his 
humble cottage and plain supper, in 
which case his niece, tine, @ 
very good girl, et qui avoit du senti- 
ment, would doubtless have much 
hose in relating to Monsieur the 


the pillows ed 
tine soon m 


She was very 
frank and lively 


which so peculiarly distinguishes her 
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countrywomen, was united an ex- 
wression of intelligence and feeling 
bighly interesting. Our rural repast 
being soon finished, she gave, with 
much propriety, a recital which fur- 
nished the subject of the following 
narrative. 

The Baron de Monthillier, the last 
remaining representative of an ancient 
and illustrious house, after serving 
with honour in the armiesof his Sove- 
reign, had retired, to spend, on his 

aternal domains, the evening of 
bis days, and to superintend the 
education of his only daughter, the 
lovely Adelaide. She had been de- 
prived, while yet an infant, of that 
greatest of all blessings to a youth- 
ful female—the care of a tender and 
accomplished mother. This circum- 
stance had thrown a shade of melan- 
choly over the character and pur- 
suits of the Baron, and only in his 
daughter did he seem to acknow- 
ledge the tie which bound him to 
life. In her he beheld the only solace 
of his grief, and in watching her im- 

rovement he found the most pleas- 
ing occupation. Nor was she un- 
worthy of his cate. Talents such as 
fall to the lot of few, a disposition 
the most engaging, and a form the 
most lovely, marked the rising years 
of Adelaide. 

The Baron, his daughter, and her 
gouvernante, an elderly lady of ele- 
gant manners and accomplishments, 
the widow of an officer who had 
served under her present protector, 
had for many years composed the 
only inmates of the castle. At length, 
in the twelth year of Adelaide’s age, 
a new event introduced an addition 
to their domestic circle. 

The only sister of the Baron had 
early in life formed an imprudent 
match,—for such the world presumes 
to call those connections which are 
hallowed by affection, though not re- 
commended by the meaner advan- 
tages of wealth or rank. Her hus- 
band was by birth a Swiss, in which 
country he possessed a small proper- 
t where his family lived happily, 

ough not splendidly. 

His sister had never ceased to be 
an object of warm affection to the 
Baron ; but the hereditary pride of 
birth, and dislike of every thing like 
plebeian connection, were among his 
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strongest prejudices. His sister and 
her husband were equally, but more 
rationally proud, in disdaining to so. 
licit what they deemed unweorthily 
denied. No intercourse, therefore, 
had ever been maintained between 
the separated relatives. In the hap. 
piness of domestic duties, in the con- 
versation of the man she loved, and 
in the education of her only son, this 
sister, however, never once found 
cause to regret the sacrifice of useless 
pomp for real, though humble hap- 
piness. But, in this life, there is no 
permanent felicity. Before their son, 
the little Theodore, had attained his 
seventh year, this kind husband and 
affectionate parent died. 

To his widowed mother, Theodore 
now remained the only comfort, and 
to his education she directed all her 
care. For such a duty, both from 
ability and affection, no one could 
be better qualified ; and her son was 
thus enabled to acquire accomplish- 
ments which would have graced any 
rank. But misfortune seemed to 

ursue the youthful sufferer. Scarce- 
y had he attained his fourteenth 
ear, when his mother, who had 
ong been in a declining state, breath- 
ed her last. Thus, at an age when 
it is most important to bend the in- 
cipient passions to their proper ob- 
jects, and to accustom them ear! 
to control,—at an age where so much 
may be done towards forming the 
future character, was he deprived of 
both his guardians. These were the 
only reflections which seriously dis- 
turbed the death-bed hours of his 
mother. She would not leave him, 
indeed, in want; but who was to 
watch over his growing years,—to 
conduct him, with honour and pro- 
priety, tomanhood ? ‘‘ My brother,” 
she would say, “‘ was ever generous 
and noble,—he once loved me ; and 
though he in some measure disowned 
our little circle, because I preferred 
eee to splendour, he never 
me unkindly: surely he will 
not refuse the dying request of an 
only, and once-dear sister. He will 
not, he cannot, deny protection to 
her orphan child, whom, as the last 
act of her mortal existence, she re- 
commends to his care.” Accordingly 
she traced, with trembling hand, 4 
few lines to the Baron. ‘ Theodore, 


ee ee 
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- my child,” said she to her son, a few 
hours before her death, ‘* when you 
have laid me by the side of your ho- 
noured father, bear this letter to 
France,—to your uncle the Baron de 
Monthillier ; and, as you have ever 
been obedient to me, be equally sub- 
missive to what your uncle may de- 
termine. He is noble and generous ; 
endeavour to merit his approbation, 
as you would have laboured to de- 
serve my esteem.” 

The Baron de Monthillier was one 
evening seated in the apartment 
where he usually spent that portion 
of the day with Adelaide and her 
aged governess, when he was in- 
formed that a youthful stranger wish- 
ed to be introduced. 'Theodore— 
for it was he, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, tall and slender, yet ele- 
gant in person, his dark locks curl- 
ing in profusion round a countenance 
sweet, indeed, in its expression, but 
still retaining the strong impress of 
recent sorrow—then advanced, and 
presented his mother’s letter. A 
struggle between pride and feeling 
seemed for a moment to agitate the 
mind of the Baron ; but the kindlier 


affections soon obtained the mastery, 
and he folded his nephew to his 
bosom. 

_ Theodore had not long been estab- 
lished an inmate in the family of 
his new protector, when he became 


a general favourite. In the hand- 
some youth, the Baron beheld the 
image of a long-lost and beloved 
sister ; and in admiring his noble 
and generous disposition, he almost 
forgot the imaginary stigma derived 
from his father’s plebeian birth. ‘To 
the aged friend of his fair cousin, 
Theodore rendered himself no less 
agreeable, by the respectful manner 
in which he was ever solicitous to 
pay those attentions to which her 
years and sex entitled her,—atten- 
tions not less acceptable that cireum- 
stances no longer enabled her to com- 
mand them. Respect is ever valued 
im proportion as it is voluntarily 
shewn, and doubly grateful, in ad- 
verse fortune, to those whose un- 
doubted right it once was. 

_ Between the youthful cousins anin- 
tumacy still more delightful, an union 
still more close, was soon establish- 
ed, and cemented by the equality 
of age,—by the agreement of taste,— 

L. XV. 
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and, in some measure, by the simila- 
rity of their pursuit. While Theo- 
dore followed his severer studies, with 
ardent application, under a learned 
monk of a neighbouring monastery, 
he was not neglectful of more ele- 
gant accomplishments, the principles 
of which he had acquired from the 
instruction of his excellent mother. 
These were now prosecuted in com- 
pany with Adelaide. Thus excited, 
e found himself capable of exer- 
tions hitherto unknown, or deemed 
unattainable. The books which they 
perused,—the languages which they 
studied,—the poets which they read 
together, possessed charms not to be 
discovered in their solitary and di- 
vided pursuits. Never did music 
breathe sounds so meltingly sweet. 
Scarcely, indeed, was there harmony 
to them, when they played not in 
accompaniment to each other. But 
above all, their walks, amid the beau- 
tiful and romantic scenery surround- 
ing the chateau, constituted the most 
delicious moments of existence. 
Theodore being fully two years older 
than his cousin, and the age of the 
Baron, as also of Adelaide’s instruc- 
tress, being such as leads to prefer 
repose, the youth was taught to 
consider himself as the protector of 
the young and lovely being who, on 
these occasions, clung to him for sup- 
i It was, in truth, a sight capa- 
le of awakening the deepest interest 
in their future fate, to behold two 
beings so young, so beautiful, so 
amiable, so pure, regarding each 
other with looks of unutterable af- 
fection ; each beholding in the other 
all that was necessary to the happi- 
ness of both, yet unconscious whence 
these feelings sprung, save from the 
connection of mere relationship. 
Years thus flew rapidly away, 
unmarked in their flight, and both 
the cousins were approaching to that 
maturer age, when conscious Nature 
takes the alarm, yet leaves the bosom 
ignorant of the cause of fear, and 
dubious of its own feelings. A warmer 
oer sper the pont * pe 
aide when pressed the lips o 
Theodore, in commendation fr peloes 
sentiment which she had uttered, or 
observation she had made; and she 
dared not, as hitherto, yet knew not 
why, return his caresses. Again, 
when the hand = his fair cousin 
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pressed affectionately, or by accident, 
that of the youth, a thrilling sensa- 
tion, “ half extacy, half pain,” per- 
vaded his whole frame ; so sweet, yet 
so powerful, he hardly knew whether 
to court or to fear its indulgence. 
In short, both felt, without knowing 
it, that most delightful of all pas- 
sions, a first, an early love,—a state 
of felicity in which the human breast 
can be placed but once, and which is 

rhaps the purest, the most unal- 

yed enjoyment which it is in this 
life destined to feel. 

But such happiness must be tran- 
sitory. Theodore was the first to 
discover the state of his mind, and 
to perceive hisdanger. External cir- 
cumstances, indeed, forced this know- 
ledge upon him, as the flush amidst 
the darkness of night may disclose to 
the mariner the ripple on those 
breakers of which he slumbered in 
forgetfulness. War had some time 
before been declared by France a- 
gainst Switzerland, and had conti- 
nued to be carried on with that 
violence and cruelty which ever 
mark a contest between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, when the latter 
has once been roused to arms. Theo- 
dore loved dearly his country. He 
therefore began to consider it as dis- 
honourable thus to forsake her in the 
hour of danger. What detained him 
in France? Alas! must he confess, 
even to his own heart, that Adelaide 
was the cause of hisdelay? He start- 
ed at this discovery, as if an abyss 
had opened at his feet; and the re- 
flections which naturally arose on the 
occasion filled his mind with anxiety 
and regret. He wished to be gone, 
yet knew not how to mention the 
subject to the Baron, who intended 
that his nephew should carry arms 
in the service of France, although 
reluctance to a separation had hither- 
to procrastinated thatevent. To have 
now entered into these views, or even 
to remain inactive, Theodore consi- 
dered in the highest degree culpable ; 
while his uncle’s prejudices, in fa- 
vour of this service, were, he knew, 
very great, and that the execution of 
the designs which he now meditated 
would for ever forfeit his friendship. 
But were not these views correct, and 
would not his sainted mother, whose 
dying words had inculcated obedience 
to his uncle, have approved them? In 


the meantime, he could only tempo- 
rise, without resolving on any thing 
but to conceal his intentions both 
from Adelaide and from her father. 
Circumstances, however, produced 
a crisis sooner than was anticipated. 
The melancholy and restraint now 
visible in the deportment of Theo- 
dore could not escape the observa- 
tion of his cousin, whose penetration 
was rendered acute by the state of 
her own heart. One evening, while 
seated in a small summer-house, 
which, standing on a romantic steep 
near the extremity of the grounds 
surrounding the chateau, usually 
terminated their walks, the cousins 
were insensibly betrayed into a con- 
versation, which disclosed to each 
other their mutual love. Theodore 
alone concealed his intention of join- 
ing the patriot bands of his country- 
men. ‘ But, my dear Adelaide,” 
continued he, ‘‘ 1 must leave Mon- 
thillier ; both prudence and duty 
dictate my departure. Your father 
will never consent to our union, and 
I cannot think for a moment of be- 
traying the confidence of my bene- 
factor, or your peace of mind. I am 
not worthy of you; I should then 
less s0. en you no longer 
daily see me, your bosom will re- 
cover its wonted serenity.” ‘‘ Theo- 
dore, cruel Theodore !” replied Ade- 
laide ; “‘ do you indeed wish to break 
my heart? Alas! how can I, even 
were it my desire, forget you? Have 
I not, for many happy years, been 
taught to love you as a brother? 
Wretched greatness! why should | 
not forsake all ?—let me go with you 
to Switzerland,—your parents were 
happy there,—happy in each other, 
—can we not be so likewise? Ah! 
what have I said ?—wretch that I 
am, do I forget the duty which s 
father, a generous and indulgent fa- 
ther, claims?” Here she burst into 
tears, and, covering her face with 
her hands, wept bitterly ; then re- 
suming, in a calm and subdued tone 
of voice, ‘‘ Theodore, you are right ; 
duty and prudence demand our se- 
paration ; obtain your cower ue 
bation of your future plans, the 
sooner you leave Monthillier the 
better for us both.” A long silence 
was only interrupted by the opening 
of the door of a oratotre at- 
tached to the summer-house, from 
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which the Baron entered. Induced 
by the beauty of the evening, he had, 
contrary to his usual custom, ‘ ex- 
tended his walk so far; and while 
engaged in his devotions, the youth- 
ful cousins entered the summer- 
house, to whose conversation he had 
thus been made an unwilling listener. 
The trembling lovers now concluded 
themselves lost, and falling on their 
knees before the Baron, each wished 
only to implore that his resentment 
would spare the other. What, then, 
was their surprise, when, looking 
with the kindest expression on both, 
the Baron addressed them: “ Rise, 
my children, and in each other re- 
ceive the reward of your virtue, and 
of your filial piety. Cherish those 
sentiments which have hitherto di- 
rected your conduct. Theodore, in 
this trembling hand which I now 
place in thine, accept the only pre- 
cious gift which I have to bestow. 
Rank, birth, and wealth, are to be 
valued, when, by our station in life, 
we have to. maintain the dignity and 
the importance of a name which has 
descended unsullied to us from il- 
lustrious ancestors. Wealth I dis- 
— with. Birth you can claim, at 
east on one side ; rank you may ob- 
tain by merit. You are as yet an 


unknown youth; go and prove to 


the world that my choice is warrant- 
ed by nobility of soul ; in the ranks 
of honour acquire renown. You are 
both young; after a few years ser- 
vice you may with propriety return 
to Monthillier, and to Adelaide.” 
Surprise and astonishment kept Theo- 
dore silent ; he could only kiss the 
hand which he still held, and press 
that of his benefactor to his heart. 
But short was this gleam of happi- 
ness, like the ray, which, for a mo- 
ment, bursts through the stormy 
clouds. ‘1 had written,” continued 
the Baron, “ without informing you, 
to the Duke de ——, one of the 
princes of the blood, my former com- 
panion in arms, whose son has been 
appointed to lead the armies of 
France against these rebellious moun- 
taineers of the Alps, and you are ap- 
pointed one of his aides-de-camp.” 
eodore, summoning all his cou- 
rage, replied, “‘ I cannot, my Lord, 
accept of this office. I am not in- 
sensible of your kindness, nor am I 
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ungrateful ; but I cannot, I dare not, 
even to gain your approbation, and 
to deserve Adelaide, fight against my 
own countrymen.” ‘ How, romantic 
boy!” exclaimed the Baron; “dost 
thou then maintain the part of trai- 
tors and rebels, because, forsooth, 
thou deemest barren mountains and 
rude glens a bond of union? Thou 
oughtest to reflect that I am inter- 
ested in thy fortunes, only as the son 
of my sister, not as the offspring of 
a Swiss proprietaire ; but I give you 
till to-morrow to fix your determina- 
tion. Come, Adelaide ;” and before 
the youth had time to answer, his 
uncle had departed with the weeping 
Adelaide. 

Theodore, great as was the temp- 
tation, required not time to consider 
whether he ought to accept the con- 
ditions on which fortune, and, still 
more, happiness, were offered. After 
writing to his uncle, and putting 
himself in possession of the details 
respecting his little property, the 
same night beheld him on his way 
to his oppressed country. 

Months rolled on without soothing 
the sorrows of Adelaide. 


“ Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when 
fate 

First leaves the young heart lone and 
desolate, 

In the wide world, without the only tie 

For which it lov’d to live or fear’d to 
die ;— 

Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne’er hath 
spoken 

Since the sad day its master-chord was 
broken !”’ 


Nor was this sorrow lessened by the 
addresses of another suitor, in the 
son of the Count de ——, whose do- 
mains lay contiguous to the lands of 
Monthillier. er father, without 
pressing the match, gave her to un- 
derstand, that a union in every re- 
spect so suitable would be agreeable 
tohim. Externally, this young no~ 
bleman appeared to possess the 
qualities which could render a woman 
happy ; but this appearance of vir- 
tue was merely superficial: he was 
selfish and avaricious, though ad- 
dicted to pleasure. He beheld, in- 
deed, with admiration, the beauty of 
Adelaide ; but her fortune was to 
him the greatest charm. Adelaide 
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in part penetrated his character, but 
to the Baron he appeared unexcep- 
tionable, and his daughter only be- 
held, in delay, a dubious and tem- 
porary relief. 

In the mean time, the power of the 
invaders proved irresistible in Swit- 
zerland ; and Theodore, after ex- 
ertions which had greatly signalized 
him, saw his unhappy country to- 
tally subdued. A wanderer and an 
exile, he was indebted for his per- 
sonal safety, as well as present li- 
berty, to the gratitude of the French 
commander—the very nobleman un- 
der whom he had been appointed to 
serve, whose life he had saved at the 
eminent risk of his own. The French 
General, attended only by a few offi- 
cers, and a small escort, had advanced 
to some distance from his camp, for 
the purpose of observing the enemy’s 
position. This being observed by 

Theodore, who held a conspicuous 
station among the patriot leaders, he 
quickly assembled an active and in- 
trepid party, with which, taking a 
circuitous route, he succeeded, after 
a sharp conflict, in carrying off the 

General, and several of his officers, 

prisoners. <A short time previous to 

this event, some Swiss officers either 
were, or were reported to have been, 
murdered in cold blood by their in- 
vaders, and it was now determined to 
retaliate this barbarity. Theodore 
stood bravely forward in defence of 
his unfortunate captives, and declar- 
ed, that only with life would he 
cease to defend those who had sub- 

mitted on his pledge of security. A 

bad action frequently requires only 

one vigorous opponent to be defeated. 

So it wags on the present occasion, 

and the prisoners were allowed to be 

ransomed. 

_Abandoning his enslaved country, 
where he now possessed nothing, and 
actuated by that restless anxiety, 
which, in misery, urges us to revisit 
the scenes of former happiness, Theo- 
dore, almost without intending it, 
found himself in Lyons. So near, 
ought he not to trace once more the 
walks and shades of Monthillier,— 
might he not be allowed to gaze for 
the last time on Adelaide, while 
he himself remained unseen? Such 
were his reflections ; and the rays of 
the evening-sun were-falling brightly 


on the little summer-house, the scene 
of his last delusive interview, as he 
gazed upon it from the opposite bank 
of the stream. To this, except by 
going close to the castle, there was 
only one passage, over a narrow 
bridge of wood, which here spanned 
the gulf at a great height above the 
torrent. By the shade of impending 
rocks and surrounding woods, this 
place was gloomy even at noon-day ; 
but when the shadows of evening 
had closed around, the rustic bridge 
was involved in almost total dark- 
ness. By this path, which long ha- 
bit rendered at all hours familiar to 
him, Theodore now entered those pre- 
cincts so often trodden with pleasure, 
and soon found himself at the door 
of the elegant little building, which 
still continued to be the favourite re- 
treat of Adelaide. 

No one was there, but a book lay 
open on the table. This Theodore 
recognised as an Italian classic which 
he had frequently read with Ade- 
laide. He pressed the unconscious 
volume to his lips, and to his bosom, 
and ere he was aware, Adelaide 
herself entered. In mute astonish- 
ment, she suffered him to take her 
hand, and lead him toa seat. She 
could not speak—tears at length came 
to her relief. Of many things did 
the lovers discourse, without coming 
to any resolution, save to meet again. 

The interview had not pa 
without observation. The new lover 
of Adelaide had gained over, to his 
purposes a confidential domestic in 
the family of the Baron. This per- 
son, agreeably to his instructions, 
watching every movement of Ade- 
laide, had discovered the meeting of 
the cousins, and had also traced 
Theodore to a neighbouring cottage, 
where he intended to remain conceal- 
ed for a few days, as he hoped soon 
to receive letters which might facili- 
tate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Informed of Theodore’s return, 
and of the meeting with Adelaide, 
the young Count set no bounds to 
his desire of vengeance, and resolved, 
at all hazards, to remove his rival. 
Yet he was at a loss how to proceed. 
Should he inform the Baron, the 
young lady would. doubtless be con 
fined ; but this would rather increase 
her dislike to the author of such an 
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outrage. Again, should he challenge 
his opponent,—for the Count was de- 
ficient, neither in skill, nor in that 
vilest of all qualities which has ob- 
tained, through prejudice, the name 
of virtue—mere courage; still the 
consequences, as regarded the aver- 
sion of Adelaide, would be the same, 
while the issue might prove fatal to 
the contriver. No other method then 
remained, but to take off Theodore 
by some secret means. 

In order to mature his purposes, 
he determined himself to be a wit- 
ness of the lovers’ second interview. 
The sun was just sinking beneath 
the western horizon, when he beheld 
Theodore hasten along thenarrow and 
half-overgrown pathway across the 


deep ravine, and enter the summer- . 


house. A few minutes after, Ade- 
laide appeared in an opposite direc- 
tion, proceeding from the castle. 
Still lurking amid the underwood, 
the Count continued to expect the 
termination of their conference. At 
length the youthful pair were seen 
advancing from the pavilion, They 
approached so close to the spot where 
the Count lay concealed, for he had 
come nearer, on purpose to overhear 
their discourse, that he caught the 
softness of Adelaide’s voice, in a sub- 
~dued manner, urging her lover to 
suffer in patience, adding, in such 
accents, as a ministering angel would 
employ to sooth the troubled soul, 
‘“* My father is not inexorable, and 
the interest of those friends whom 
you mention I know to be great: at 
all events, the happiness of another 
interview awaits us—we meet again 
to-morrow.” The sounds were now 
indistinct, but the Count had ob- 
tained the desired information. He 
continued to watch their motions. 
Theodore accompanied Adelaide till 
nearly within view of the castle ; 
then bidding a hasty adieu, he 
struck into a more secluded path, 
which conducted to the bridge across 
the ravine, and thence to the cottage 
where he had fixed his temporary 
abode. ' 

The Count now exulted in the 
certain prospect of accomplishing his 
designs. The lovers were to meet on 
the succeeding eve. Theodore had 
but one way to pass ; total darkness 
would then involve the bed of the 
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torrent, and the bridge, by which 
alone it-could be crossed. Nothing 
could be more easy, than, before the 
youth’s return, to remove a few of 
the transverse planks composing the 
platform, and the hapless passenger 
would drop unseen, unheard, into 
the gulf beneath—the planks being 
restored, the secret of his fate would 
remain concealed from all. 

- The evening sun shone brightly, 
with “ farewell sweet,” as the Count, 
too faithful to his purpose, repaired 
to his lurking-place. Not long after, 
Theodore was seen advancing with 
ardent and impatient steps—possibly 
unconscious of every thing but the 
delight of meeting Adelaide: nor 
were his anticipations disappointed. 
Scarcely had he attained the walk 
leading to the pavilion, when she 
appeared, and both entered. The 
Count eyed the place with a look of 
savage joy, as the couching tiger 
glares upon the prey now within its 
spring. As darkness advanced, he 
proceeded to remove the boards, 
which he had previously loosened, 
from the fatal bridge, leaving a 
yawning chasm in the narrow footway 
over the deepest part of the abyss. 

In the mean time, the lovers were 
delighting themselves with prospects 
of future happiness, which now, in- 
deed, seemed no longer delusive. 
Theodore had that day received let- 
ters from the Prince de , the 
French commander, whose life he 
saved in Switzerland. ‘This gene- 
rous friend had not forgotten the ob- 
ligation, and had so represented the 
matter to his Sovereign, that Theo- 
dore’s little estate was not only re- 
stored, but the King had invested 
him with the honour of knighthood, 
and farther offered him an honour- 
able rank in his army. Theodore 
could now have no objection to ac- 
cept of these favours, and the only 
remaining difficulty was to obtain 
the consent and forgiveness of his 
uncle. Of this Adelaide did not 
despair, as she believed her father 
had also received letters to the same 
import, for he had that day, for the 
first time since his departure, men- 
tioned the name of Theodore ; say- 
ing, “‘ he was happy to hear, for his 
own sake, that the youth had not act- 
ed so dishonourably as he had been 
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led to believe.” It was therefore 
determined that Theodore should 
immediately request an interview 
with the Baron, and that Adelaide 
should expect the result in the pa- 
vilion. 

The interview between the rela- 
tives was cordial; many things, 
however, were to be Soteed in a 
considerable space ela in the 
conference between Theodore and 
his uncle. 

Adelaide, in the interval, could not 
feel composed, while her happiness 
was thus at stake, and her future life 
trembling on the point of decision. 
Tired of repose, she began to pace 
the small apartment included within 
the circuit of the pavilion. Motion 
of body, she thought, gave her mind 
ease, and she continued her walk in 
the open air. In this state of anxie- 
ty, every place was alike indifferent, 
and every spot equally well known. 
Without surprise, then, for it was at 
no great distance from the summer- 
house, she found her steps had been 
unconsciously directed to the rustic 
bridge. ‘‘ The fresh air will cool 
my feverish brow,” thought she, and 
advanced. Her light foot was heard 
for a moment on the platform—it 
ceased—a faint and convulsive shriek 
—a heavy plunge sounding for an 
instant, above the roar of the torrent, 
told the fate of the young and lovely 
victim. 

The Baron and Theodore. were 
now reconciled. Every thing had 
been explained to the old man’s sa- 
tisfaction. “ But where is Adelaide?” 
said he, with impatient satisfaction 
in his accents ; ‘ why does not she 
participate in the happiness of this 
moment?” ‘I go to call her,” said 
Theodore ; “ my cousin waits in the 
pavilion.” They were at this time 
im @ recess formed by a corner tur- 
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ret, built on the very verge of the 
rock on which the castle stood, and 
where two windows overlooked the 
stream’. At this moment something 
white, floating on its surface, caught 
the eye of Theodore.* A sad presen- 
timent seized his mind,—he rushed 
from the apartment, descended the 
rocks with fearful rapidity, and 
— the body of the lifeless Ade. 
laide. | 

What words can describe the fran- 
tic grief of the hapless lover, or the 

chless sorrow of the aged parent ! 
appily the sufferings of the latter 
were of short duration. He died be- 
fore the morning rays dawned on his 
wretchedness. 

Three days did Theodore watch 
the beloved remains, in silent and 
solitary woe. On the fourth, the 
funeral obsequies were solemnized. 
When the last of the hallowed mould 
had been placed upon their graves, 
and when the crowd of mourners was 
now lessening, “ Hast thou at last 
broken?” exclaimed the youth, speak- 
ing for the first time, and laying his 
hand on his heart, as he sunk upon 
the ground. Then, in rep | au- 


he, 
** by Adelaide,” and expired. 

The wretch who had occasioned all 
those calamities had alone been 
privy to his own machinations. But 
the confession of the Baron’s domes- 
tic, whom he had seduced to act as a 
spy, was sufficient to implicate him 
in suspicion. The Count was there- 
fore arrested, and, agonized by re- 
morse, at last voluntarily confessed 
his guilt. Between his sentence and 
execution, however, Reason deserted 
her throne; a raving maniac, he 
survived many years, a fearful ex- 
— the ts of crime, and 
enduring a punishment more terrible 
than death itself. 


dible accents, ‘* Lay me,” 


a ee Se 


* This recess was pointed out 


: to the writer i 
and is at no great height above it. —commands a full view of the stream, 


Beatrice Cenci. 


Weatrice Cenc, 
Whose picture hangs in the Barberini Palace at Rome. 


Disupplisio ditues. 
su Trossor: 
D’innocenza 


THEY shew you there a sweet Italian face, 

And Sadness sits enshrin’d in gentle eyes, 

Whose piteous look no time shall e’er ef- 
face ; 

Dark is their shade, but there no lustre 
lies ; 

It once had been, when heart to heart 
replies ; 

The care-worn cheek is now most deathly 
pale ; 

As tender lilies o’er the rose prevail, 

Withering the soonest ;—down upon her 
brow 


And shoulders hang neglected wreaths of . 
hair 


Of glossy black, which grief doth not al- 
OW 

To curl or braid, (for these she hath no 
care ;) 

They fall upon a robe of dismal white,— 

A turban of the same doth bind her head, 

And seems like day-light rising o’er the 
night. 

A fated victim to the altar led, 

—_ out she seems,—a hapless bridal- 

ay . 

Perchance ; in spite of all those marks of 

w 


oe, 

Tis yet a lovely face in sad array, 

From which I lack’d the pow'r to turn 
away, 

But sq for long; and when I thought 

&°, 
I came again, and stood as I before 
Had done, and knew not why I thus did 


50,— 
mae the secret spell this picture 
So yer question’d him who stood be- 


Si 
In careless mood, the keeper of the hall 
What that fair face could in that dress 
betide ? ; 
And why so pale, and hair-dishevell’d all ? 
ah “ That portrait was not meant 
gaze 
Of lover's eyes, op flatter Beauty’s pride ; 


It asks but pity, and expects no praise; 


 diterror. Glannl. 


She hath no haughty look, nor could it 
be s 


She was the meekest child of misery. 

Within no palace gay, or crimson’d room, 

But in the echoing dungeon’s dripping 
gloom, | 

A famous painter sketch'd that lady there, 

(Guido his name, you've heard of him, 
perhaps, 

At midnight hour by torches’ smoky 
glare ; 

Upon the morn, before few hours would 


pse, : 
For awful doom that maiden did prepare ; 
And when that moment came—the hour 
of death, 
Before the thousands of assembled Rome, 
Who wept for one so young, and held 
their breath, 
She met with smiles her drear, imperious 
doom,— 
For her there was no refuge but the 
tomb ! 


A dreadful deed was by her ‘breast con- | 


ceiv’d,— 
A father's blood was by that daughter 


shed, — 

(Oh! look again, for some have -scaree — 
believ'’d. ) 

The timid deer will turn, which trem- 

Before the panting hounds, and, despe- - 
rate, try 

A furious vengeance on the huntsman’s | 


life, 
Although a moment next, and it must 
die 


Beneath another's quick avenging knife.— 

And such was she whom you do now be- 
hold ;— 

Gonded to frenzy by a wretched sire, 


‘She could not flee—his crime must not 


be told; 
And let no mortal ever dare inquire $ 
Enough for us to know, that wrong more - 


No thought of man could on another 
heap !” 
8, 
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A DEFENCE OF THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF score 
LAND FROM THE TERM “ILLEGITIMATE, APPLIED TO THEM, IN Tilt 
REVIEW OF THE “ CAMBRIDGE TART, INSERTED IN THE ** BRITISH 
CRITIC” FOR JUNE 1823. 


_o 
‘¢ Damnant quod non intelligunt.”——Cicero. 


Tus being what a certain celebrated periodicalist would call ‘a review- 
atory age,” it can scarcely be expected that critics, whether British or foreign, 
should escape being criticised ; nor, in fact, is it expedient or right that 
they should. These self-constituted and arbitrary dispensers of praise or 
censure do not always find it convenient to favour their readers with the 
grounds upon which they applaud or condemn, and are often inclined to 
rely more upon strength of assertion than force of argument, and to supply 
the want of solid information by a sly sneer or a paltry sarcasm. This is 
an evil under the sun, but it carries with it its own remedy. The same 
engine which is often made subservient to the dissemination of prejudice, 
illiberality, and error, is equally potent to diffuse justice, liberality, and 
truth. The question, therefore,—Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?—is answered 
in the only way in which the true friend of his country can ever approve. 

Not doubting that the Editor of the “* British Critic” will readily allow to 
others the liberty he has long practised himself, I beg leave to remind him 
of the 3d Article in the number of that publication for June 1823, bearing 
to be a review of a work lately published, called the ‘* Cambridge Tart,” 
and containing the following sentence: “‘ As it is, we shrewdly conjecture, 
that some enemy from the illegitimate Acapemies north of Tweed, or, 
perhaps, from one of the many royal, metropolitan, or literary institutions, 
which are hourly endeavouring to push our venerable mothers from their 
stools, has amassed this spurious assemblage of dullness, and palmed it, 
with an evil intent, upon the world, solely to detract from the fair reputa- 
tion of our misused parent.” Now, it is merely with the words “ illegiti- 
mate Academies north of Tweed” I have to find fault, leaving the ‘ Cam- 

bridge Tart” to those whose appetites it may suit. 
That there are numerous Academies in the northern part of Great Britain 
is notorious ; but, that all or any of them are illegitimate, I am yet to learn. 
The term Academy, in its modern acceptation, is a very indefinite expres- 
sion ; being sometimes applied to the incorporations of learned men ; at 
others, to the hop-skip-and-a-jump of a village dancing-master ; nay, We 
have them of all grades and distinctions, as may be easily known, by looking 
at the advertisements in any newspaper in the months of January and July. 
There are preparatory Academies, finishing Academies, equestrian Acade- 
mies, dancing Academies, drawing Academies, medical Academies, carving 
pre hee many others. Having used such a latitude of expression 
as ‘ illegitimate Academies,” I may perhaps be pardoned should I not fix 
it upon the species meant to be designated. But if the reviewer mean the 
Universities of Scotland, (the word Academies is printed in italics,) he has 
3 pees ge weg 5 out of his way, to cast a sneer upon the institutions 
peta hecelatieees in cheaper and more generally diffused than in 
pa rope. But this attack need not to be wondered at in 4 


Review long notorious f SS ae ) ' 
Dees dies poe den apa all that is illiberal, exclusionary, and bigotted. 


ungers at Cambridge so highly gifted, and dee 

nee . to be utterly incapable of etvieng given ie the world this ‘pur 
pe as not only set the critic’s teeth on edge, but considerably ruf- 
ag a cpanel or has Scotland hitherto proved so barren of genius, that 
be o emery and naturally present itself as the foster-parent, at 
uate af She person who is the compiler of “ this spurious assemblage of 
gc _ right has he to assume that enmity exists in the “ Acade- 

SAAR ig weed” to Cambridge or Oxford? perhaps he knows that 
P on has been offered sufficient to make enemies of them ; of this, at 
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least, he may be assured, that the Universities of Scotland steadily pursue 
their course, without regarding his praise or censure. Conscious, as they 
must be, of the immense benefit they have been of to mankind, they are not 
likely, either to relax in their exertions, or be deterred from pursuing the 
path they have marked out for themselves, by the flippant and groundless 
assertions of any author, whether anonymous or avowed. Now, the epithet 
* illegitimate,” as applied to “Academy,” must mean unlawful. By what 
process of reasoning does the writer of this article arrive at the conclusion, 
that the Academies, as he terms them, north of Tweed, are illegitimate or 
unlawful? Can he prove them to be illegal incorporations, or combinations 
of men for an illegal purpose ? No—for they have all been repeatedly recog’- 
nised, not only as lawful associations for a most useful and meritorious end, 
hut as Universities ; and that not only by the Sovereigns and Parliament 
of Scotland, before the Union of the two 2p mene but since, by many Acts 
of the Parliament of Great Britain. Had there been any thing spurious or 
illegitimate in their constitution, would his present Majesty, during his late 
visit to the northern part of the island, have received their addresses in the 
same manner he does those of Oxford and Cambridge, on the throne? So 
much for the illegitimacy of these learned bodies! It must be allowed, there 
is a wide difference between the ancient and modern acceptation of the term 
Academy. The Axadjpesm, or Axadeuic, of the Greeks, from which the 
Latins took their Academia, the French their Académie, and we our word 
Academy, was, as every one knows, a villa or garden near Athens, where 
Plato and his disciples held their philosophical disputations ; but the mo- 
derns have applied the term generally, to signify a society of learned men, 
instituted for the improvement of any art or science. The first modern 
Academy is supposed to have been established by Charlemagne, on the re- 
commendation of Alcuin *, and was composed of the chief wits of the court, 
and of the Emperor himself. Almost all the nations of Europe have Aca- 
demies: there are several in Italy and France, and we have “ the Royal 
Societies” of London and Edinburgh, and the ‘‘ Royal Irish Academy,” be- 
sides the Academies of painting and music, The principal Academies have 
been arranged according to the subjects for the promotion of which they 
were instituted ft: As, Ist, Medical Academies, the Colleges of Physicians ; 
the Society of the Nature Curiosi of Germany, that at Palermo, another at 
Venice, and one at Geneva ; the Societé d’ Emulation at Paris, and many 
others on the Continent : 2d, Chirurgical Academies, as the Colleges of Sur- 
geons of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and the Chirurgical Academy of 
Paris: 3d, Ecclesiastical Academies, as the one at Bologna instituted for in- 
struction in divinity and ecclesiastical history: 4th, Cosmographical Acade- 
mies, as the “ Argonauts” at Venice: 5th, Academies of Sciences: 6th, 
Academies of Law: 7th, Academies of History : 8th, Academies of Antiqui- 
ties: 9th, Academies of Belles Lettres: oth, Academies of Languages: 
llth, Academies of Dancing: 12th, Academies of Painting: 13th, Acade- 
mies of Architecture : 14th, Academies of Politics t: 15th, Naval and Military 
Academies, as those at Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Riding-schools are also 
frequently called Academies.) Now, in Scotland there are Academies, or, in 
other words, incorporations or societies for the cultivation of literature and 
the sciences,—and those, too, —_ celebrated throughout the civilized 
world ; as the * “oe Society” o Edinburgh, the ** Antiquarian Society,” 
the ‘* Royal Medical Society,” and the “ Royal Physical Society” of Edin- 
burgh, the “* Wernerian Society,” the “ Natural History Society,” the 
Speculative Society,” &c.§; and at Perth there is an institution for the 
annie iil a ee ee ea ee 


* According to Vossius, our celebrated countryman Alcuin caused also the Uni- 
versities of Tours and Soissons to be founded. 7 


+ An institution, called “* The Edinburgh Academy,”’ is 


the New Town of Edinburgh, as a seminary preparatory for the University ; but, as a 
Royal Charter hat Bien asetl “ "hia a 


at present being erected in 


i | pplied for, and now, in all probability obtained, this estab- 
ishment will not hereafter be ranked, even by the most thorough-paced courtier, 
among the “ illegitimates.” 


+ Vide Encyclopedia Britannica. | § Vide Encyclopedia Britannica. - 
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instruction of boys in the classics, &c., called the “ Academy.” There is also 
in progress of erection an Academy in the parish of Dollar, in the county of 
Clackmannan, on the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, endowed by a 
Scotch gentleman, lately deceased, who, having been the sole architect of 
his own fortune, and dying without any surviving relatives, bequeathed his 
whole property, amounting to nearly £.80,000 Sterling, for this merito. 
rious purpose. These institutions the critic cannot mean, as they are 
perfectly lawful Academies. 

The “ Parochial Schools” of Scotland can scarcely be meant to be desig. 
nated by the calumnious term, as they may safely defy the ingenuity of all 
the lawyers of all the Inns of Court to prove them “illegitimate.” The only 
remaining literary institutions are the four Universities ; and it may proba- 
bly be seen in the following pages, how very ignorant of his subject the 
author of the review was in applying such an opprobrious designation to them. 
To shew the critic how very much he has misapplied the term “ illegiti- 
mate,” I will give him as correct information as I am able, respecting those 
institutions which have so unmeritedly roused his indignation. The most 
ancient of the Scotch Universities is St. Andrew’s, in the county of Fife. ‘This 
city is said to owe its origin to St. Regulus, a Greek of Achaia, who was 
warned to leave his native country, to visit Albion, and take with him seve- 
ral relics of St. Andrew. After experiencing a stormy passage, he was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of “ Otholania,” in the territories of Hergistus King of 
the Picts, in the year 370. The King being apprised of the arrival of the 
strangers, and of the gifts of which they were the bearers, received them 
most courteously, presenting the Saint with his own palace, and erecting in 
its immediate neighbourhood the church which still bears the name of St. 
Regulus, and which was supreme in the kingdom of the Picts. St. An- 
drew’s was erected into what in Scotland is denominated a ‘‘ Royal Burgh, 
- King David the First, in 1140; it also possesses a charter, ‘granted by 
Malcolm the Second. The Cathedral of this city was founded in 1160 by 
Bishop Arnold, and, though not entirely finished until 1318, was almost 
completely destroyed in one day, by the orders of that undaunted reformer 
the celebrated John Knox. Here was also a Priory for monks of the order of 
St. Augustine ; the Dominicans, Observantines, and Carmelites, had also 
each a religious establishment. 

The University of this city was founded by Bishop Wardlaw, in 1411; 
and in the following year the bull of confirmation was granted by Pope 
Benedict the Third. It formerly consisted of three colleges, St. Salvator's, 
or Salvador’s, St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s. The two former have for many 
years been united ; the latter is a Divinity College ; on its site is said for- 
merly to have stood a renowned school, long before the establishment of this 
University, and which was celebrated for the cultivation of the sciences, 
— as they then were,) and the languages. The University officers are, 

e Chancellor, who is generally a Scotch nobleman, (Viscount Melville has 
filled this office for several years ;) the Rector, who is entrusted with the 
privileges, statutes, and discipline of the University ; and the Principals 
of the united colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, and of the Divinity 
College of St. Mary. The college of St. Salvador and St. Leonard has 4 
Principal, and Professors of Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Humanity, Civil History, Mathematics, Medicine. St. Mary’s, oT 
New College, has a Principal, and Professors of Divinity, Ecclesiastical His- 
pent and Hebrew. After this account of the University of St. Andrew's, 
e the reviewer cannot contradict it, will he call it an “ illegitimate Aca- 
~y ? 


The next in point of antiquity is Glasgow, which was founded in the 
= 1450, by William Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow, under the authority of 8 
ull granted by Pope Nicholas the i 


. Fifth ; the Bishop also endowed it with 
a considerable revenue, and successfully solicited several privileges to be be- 
stowed nF it by the Sovereign, James the Second of Scotland. The origi- 
nal foundation consisted of a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, a Princi- 
pal, who was also Divinity-professor, and three Professors of hilosophy- 
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The University was nearly ruined at the Reformation, as the Professors and 
the students (who were chiefly being educated for the church,) took flight, 
to avoid the hostility of the reformers, and it was not until the following 
reign that it revived. James the Sixth granted the University a new charter, 
and bestowed upon it the tiends or tithes of the parish of Govan. Since 
that time, it has been endowed with considerable sums, by the subsequent 
Sovereigns, and also by several private persons, and the number of Professors 
has been greatly increased. The present society consists of a Chancellor, 
(the Duke of Montrose) Rector, (Sir James Mackintosh,) Dean of Faculty, 
Principal and Professors of Divinity, Greek, Humanity, Civil Law, Moral 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Logic, Oriental Languages, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Medicine, Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
Astronomy, Church History, Midwifery, Surgery, librarians, bursars, and 
students. The Archbishop of Glasgow was formerly ex officio Chancellor ; 
but since Presbyterianism meade the established religion of Scotland, it has 
been generally filled by some nobleman or other layman of consequence in the 
country. The Chancellor is elected by the Rector, Dean of Faculty, Prin- 
cipal, and Professors, as heads of the University. ‘The Chancellor presides at 
all councils, and in his name are all degrees conferred. The Lord Rector is 
chosen annually in the Comitia, in which all the members (students as 
well as Professors, Dean of Faculty, &c.) of the University have a vote. 
He exercises a jurisdiction in’ all disputes occurring between the students 
themselves, as also between them and the towns-people; he presides at all 
meetings of the University convened for the purpose of addressing the King, 
of electing a representative to the ‘‘ General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land,” which is the supreme ecclesiastical court of that part of the British 
Empire. The Dean of Faculty is the next officer in rank ; he regulates the 
course of studies pursued by the students, and judges, along with the Rec- 
tor, Principal, and Professors, of the qualifications of those who are candij- 
dates for any academical degree *. 

This University possesses the highly valuable and splendid Museum of 
the late celebrated Dr William Hunter, who bequeathed it, along with 
eight thousand pounds Sterling, for the purpose of erecting a building for its 
reception, and the purchase of the necessary ground. It consists chiefly of 
a most valuable, extensive, and curious library of books and manuscripts ; his 
own large and valuable collection of anatomical preparations ; a most exten- 
sive assemblage of natural curiosities, containing the large collection of insects, 
corals, shells, and fossils of the late Dr Fothergill; and a cabinet of coins 
and medals, ancient and modern, generally allowed to be the most com- 
plete and best connected series of any in Europe, and which are said to have 
cost Dr Hunter twenty-five thousand pounds Sterling +. The University also 
possesses an Observatory, founded by a Gentleman resident in Jamaica, 
Alexander MacFarlane, Esq. and which the ‘ Senatus Academicus,” on 
laying the foundation stone, dénominated the “ Macfarlane Observatory.” 

That the “ Hunterian Museum” is of no little value and consequence, 
perhaps even the reviewer of the “‘ Cambridge Tart” may be inclined to ad~ 
mit, when he is informed that the Trustees are, ex officio, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Secretary at War, the President of the Royal Society, the President and 
Censors ofthe College of Physicians, the Professor of Physic and Reader 
in Anatomy at Oxford, the Ses Professor of Physic, and Professor of 
Anatomy at Cambridge ; besides several Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
are Trustees by election. The University also possesses a Botanical Garden, 


* Vide Denholm's History of Glasgow. 
aad The superb cabinet of medals comprised in this Museum, which is allowed by 
edalists to be the most extensive and valuable in Europe, not even excepting that 
poorer one belonging to the kings of France before the Revolution, contains, 
an immense number of other rare coins, a most capital one of Otho, in large 
brass, struck at Antioch. . 
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and there is a large, commodious, and elegant Infirmary, frequented by the 
students of medicine. Can the worthy reviewer point out any modern 
Academy possessing such a splendid appendage as this Museum * 


rr ————————————— 


* Asa literary morceau connected with the University of Glasgow, (in accordance 
with the philosophy of the period,) the following ‘* Theses Philosophie +,” issued by 
that University in 1659, may not be unacceptable, especially as they will shew the 
caution exercised by the “* Senatus Academicus” of Glasgow, in conferring the degree 
of “ Master of Arts,” at the distance of more than a century and a half. 


THESES PHILOSOPHIZ. 


Quas A, P, N, Postridie Nonas Quintileis, Adolescentes Magisterii candidati, Aca. 
demia Glasguane Alumni, (Preeside Roberto Areskino,) in Aide 
Sacra Franciscanorum propugnabunte 


I. Ens, etiam ab actuali et possibili preecisum, non adeo transcendens est, quin realia 
multa, ab eo qui interea nec distincté et exparte actus ; nec confusé, et exparte objecti 
de ente cogitat, vere cognosci possint : Neque cum non-ente adeo immediata est ip- 
sius oppositio, quin sine errore et fictione omni, ab eo qui interim neque ens neque 
non ens ullo modo attingat, multa cognoscantur. 


li. Datur necessitas omnis contingentiae expers 3 sed nulla est contingentia sine 
summa necessitate. Agens et movens qua tale est ens, et necessarium ; patiens ct 
mobile non ens, contingens. Potentia quaelibet activa aut passiva, quantimvis contin- 
gens et indifferens sine ullius novi inceptione, et pristini desitione determinari, et in 
actum reduci poterit. Connotata igitur, modi, negationes vel privationes, et si quae 
alia sint ejusmodi, agenti et termino in actione, extremis in unione, loco et rei quae 
est in loco, tempori et rei quae est in tempore, in ubicatione, et duratione superaddita, 
prorsus superflua sunt: Nihilque aliud est actio, modale vel absolutum et reale, posi- 
tivum vel privativum, intrinsecé et constitutive, vel extrinsecé et connotative ; prae- 
ter id quod agens est, et id quod producitur: Motus nihil praeter id quod movetur, 
terminum a quo, medium si ullum sit, et terminum ad quem : Unio praeter nuda 
extrema, divisio praeter extrema et interjectum nihil. Omne accidens esta suo subjecto 
realiter distinctum ; et tamen omne accidens adaequaté est verum subjectum Physi- 
cum, et substantia. 

I1!. Unum, verum, bonum qua tale, est ens ; multa, falsum, malum non ens. Etsi 
simul esse et non esse repugnet ; id quod unum simplicissimum, verum realissimum, 
bonum perfectissimum est ; simul secundum idem sui in eadem ratione esse multa. 
numerosissimum, complexissimum,—falsum, et omnium minimé reale,—malum, im- 
perfectissimum, nihil vetat. Infinitum est unum, verum, bonum: finitum multa, 
falsum, malum. Infinitum finitis constare nequit ; at finitum infinitis. Infinitum 
quolibet ejus generis finito simplicius est, et quolibet complexius quolibet minus, 
quolibet majus. Datur, saltem dari potest, numerus actu infinitus, multitudo maxi- 
ma ac simpliciter innumera. Est et numerus, quem multiplicando, aliquandé eundem 
et aequalem, saepe minorem, nunquam majorem producturus es; cui addendo, sem- 
per minorem ; et subducendo, semper majorem. 

1V. Materia prima ex se non est quanta. Quae in subsccelestibus non tantim specie, 
sed et numero una ac eadem adaequaté in ccelestibus esse potest. Data materiae 
quantitate nulla formarum materialium multitudine opus est: alioqui opus est. Ma- 
teria omni forma nudata, et quotcunque formis non subordinatis simul vestita extare 
potest. Formae materiales non adeo caducae, quin a materia separatae subsistant 
nonnunquam. 

Vv. Corporis locus est superficies ambientis proxima et immobilis: Spirittis nullus, nisi 
id quod intuitive cognoscitur. Quo simplicius fuerit quidvis sive materiale, sive im- 
couaihontcnies — aptum natum est ; quo complexius eo minus. Quot- 

‘ m locum, quem et totum occupet materiale aliquod, sin- 
gula simul adaequaté occupare possunt: nulla autem duo moaterialia, ne materia 


SSS 


+ This University was founded upon the model of the 
celebrated one of Bologna, 
(the ancient Bononia, called Colonia Bononiensis, by Tacitus,) which is one of the 


oldest, and was certainly, at the time that of GI : the 
most celebrated in Europe. Bologna asgow was established, by far 


enjoys the honour of having produced two 
of the most eminent philosophers of t esen . 
brated astronomer Ceci a a he present day, Galvani and Volta. The cele- 


: I believe, of this University ; and it was in the 
church of St, Petronius, in this city, that he penn his meridi ees ' 
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In addition to the foregoing statement it is only necessary to remark, 
that Glasgow holds a high rank amongst the European seats of learning, 
having produced, in all the departments of literature and science, men who 
have not only done honour to their Alma Mater and their native country, 
but have raised for themselves a fame as durable as the universe. 


quidem et forma. Maximum corpus finitum sine ulla sui coarctatione minimo loco 
simul capi potest, idque facilius multd quam majori; minimum corpus locum maxi- 
mum totum simul occupare, et exactissime replere potest. Nec datur, nec dari po- 
test vacuum. : 

VI. Omnis corporis mathematici constitutivum adaequatum est punctum, etiam ma- 
thematice, impartibile : unicumne solum ? an multiplex ? nescio: scio nullum corpus 
adeo magnuin, adeo divisibile quod punctum unicum solitarium adaequaté constituere 
nequeat ; nullum adeo parvum, modo partibile, quod non isto eodem, et simul aliis 
quoque pluribus constare possit. ._Rectam lineam quamvis aut angulum quemvis rec - 
tilineum bifariam dividi posse, nequaquam demonstravit Eucl. Lineam rectam aut 
circularem longitudinis actu immensae, superficiem planam vel sphaericam Jatitudinis 
immensae, sphaeram secundim omnem dimensionem actu immensam dari posse est 
probabile : uti et in hisce omnibus dari maximum finitum. 

VII. Quies localis est unicus locus ; motus locorum multitudo. Quod est inmensum 
illud quietis capax est ; sed non motis localis. Dari potest motus rapidissimus ; dari 
etiam potest tardissimus. Id quod non celerrimé movetur, simul quiescere est im- 
possibile ; quod autem celerrimeé, id toto tempore motis in summa quiete esse est 
necesse. Quod tardé, et non nimis tardé incedit, illud simul velociter moveri impos- 
sibile est; quod autem tardissimé, illud simul rapidissimeé ferri est summé necessa- 
Tum. 

VIII. Aternitas est quies ; tempus motus. Temporis adaequatum constitutivum est 
instans, ‘Tempus necessario utrinque finitum est. Quicquid est mobile, quicquid est 
patiens, est ex alter& saltem parte finitae duraticnis. ‘Tempus elapsum revocari, fac- 
tum infectum fieri potest. Non omne quod desinit esse praesens, erit, esséve potest 
praeteritum. 

IX. Omnis generatio substantialis est partium mera unio localis ; corruptio separatio 
mera. 

X. In rarefactione, et condensatione explicandis, nec corpusculis nec vacuitatibus 
opus est. 

XI. Duo sunt Elementa, eaque compositionis ex materia et forma substantiali ex- 
pertia: alterum mathematice etiam indivisibile est, et quantitatis expers ; alterum di- 
isibile et quantum. 

XII. Calor est merus motus localis quo disgregantur, heterogenea, et homogenea con- 
gregantur. Frigus est quies, vel motus quo tam heterogenea, quam homogenea con- 
gregantur. Infinité calidum, necnon infinité frigidum dari potest. Calor et frigus in 
gradibus pauld remissioribus, non aded bené se in eodem subjecto compatiuntur: ve- 
rim summum frigus in nullo subjecto esse potest, in quo secundum idem simul non 
sit calor intentissimus; et contra. 

XIII. Lux est ignis. Color est lux in perspicui et opaci confinio ; sed practerea nihil. 
ae est motus localis. Odores et sapores sunt corpuscula ex sapido et odorifero 
efflua. 

XIV. Brutorum animae materiales sunt, et caducae: hominum immateriales, immor- 
tales, Actis, habitis, potentiae vitales, non nisi Organorum objectorum et mediorum 
ratione, a se invicem, et ab anima distinguuntur. 

XV. Cognitio est cognoscentis cum cognoscibili, inadaequato saltem, unio. Nihil est 
naturaliter cognoscibile, quod non sit in ipso cognoscente formaliter vel eminenter : 
non quidem per speciem aliquam expressam aut impressam, (superfluae enim sunt 
hae omnes,) sed ad modum substantiae, et essentiae cognoscentis. Datur intellectus 
qui tantim est agens; datur et intellectus qui tantum est patiens ; sunt alii et agentes 
et patientes. Intellectus patiens nisi illuminatus ab agente nunquam intelligit. Omne 
verum in cognitione, et oratione est verum metaphysicé, et idem quod reale; con- 
sistitque semper in habitu. Omne falsum est falsum metaphysicé, et idem quod fic- 
itium, apparens tantim ; et in privatione consistit. 

XVI. Appetitus est motus vel quies appetentis ipsius, vel objecti. Omnis motis 
localis, et aliis cujuscunque primum principium activum est appetitus aliquis. Datur 
appetitus movens, ipse immotus manens; datur qui movetur, ipse nullum movens ; 
estque appetitus qui movet, et movetur. Nullus appetitus mobilis physicé vel mora- 
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The next in order of foundation is the University of Aberdeen, consisting 
of King’s College and Marischal College, which are quite distinct founda. 
tions, each enjoying its own privileges, powers, and immunities, indepen. 
dently of the other. The former was founded in 1494, by William Elphin. 
ston, Bishop of this See, who was Lord Chancellor of Scotland in the reign 
of James the Third, and Lord Privy Seal in that of James the Fourth ; but 
the latter monarch claimed the patronage of it, and it has since been deno- 
minated ‘‘ King’s College.” The celebrated Hector Boethius was the first 
Principal. ‘The present establishment consists of a Chancellor, (the Duke 
of Gordon, ) Leek Rector, (the Earl of Aberdeen,) Dean of Faculty, Prin. 
cipal, Sub-Principal, Professors of Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, Humanity, 
Greek, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, and Oriental 
Languages. 

The  Marischal College,” in the new town of Aberdeen, was founded 
by George Keith, Earl of Marischal, in 1593, but has been since greatly 
enlarged. The present Society consists of a Chancellor, (the Marquis of 
Huntley,) Rector, (Earl of Fife,) Dean of Faculty, Principal, Professors of 
Divinity, Mediciné, Greek, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, Natural History, Oriental Languages, Mathematics, and Lecturers 
on Materia Medica, Anatomy, Surgery, and Midwifery. The distinction 


liter movet ; nisi ipse praemotus efficaciter a movente, quem etiam in toto motu im- 
mediatissimé commovere simpliciter necessarium est. Omnis appetitus qui ab alio mo- 
vetur, ad actus tum elicitos tum imperatos cogi potest ; et in iis violentiam pati. Non 
semper tamen cogitur, qui, ab extrinseco physicé indeclinabiliter praedeterminante, 
ad actum necessitatur. 

XVII. Jucundum est simile, perfectum, et nihil aliud quam metaphysicé bonum ; 
injucundum dissimile, imperfectum, et malum metaphysicé. Honestum omne est 
formaliter jucundum ; inhonestum formaliter injucundum. Quicquid est capax bo- 
nitatis vel malitiae moralis est bonum vel malum moraliter ; nihil indifferens. Omnis 
bonitas moralis in habitu, eéque indivisibili, consistit : omnis malitia, etiam excessus, 
in privatione; sed divisibili. His non obstantibus, unus et idem actus simul bonus, 
et malus est. 

XVIII. Antecedenter ad praeceptum nihil est bonum ; nihil malum moraliter. 

Non est quod praeceptum, in actu quem praecipit, convenientiam aliquam cum natura 
rationali, et in eo quem vetat, disconvenientiam praesupponat : praeceptum enim non 
tantim divinum ; sed humanum obligat nonnunquam ad id, quod omnibus qui obligan- 
tur valdé perniciosum sit. Imo et tam humanum quim divinum, ad id quod est sim- 
pliciter impossibile obligat: eundem hominem ad contradictioria et contraria simul ; 
ad hoc agendum, et simul non agendum ; ad hoc agendum, et huic contrarium simul 
agendum. 
_ XIX. Duo non subordinati, per tempus quantumvis diuturnum, simul in idem jus 
in solidum habere possunt. Innocentem punire injustum ; sed innocenti damnum gra- 
vissimum inferre, cumque miserrimum reddere, sine ulla injustitia non modd Deus, 
sed etiam homo potest. Bellum utringue offensivum, saepe utrinque justum est. 
Foelicitas creaturarum rationalium formalis est amor, et cognitio Dei. Qui solo 
Deo fruitur multo beatior est eo qui Deo et creaturis fruitur. 

XX. Deus est unus simplicissimus, et tamen trinus, omnibus aliis simul sumptis in- 
finite perfectior: aggregato ex Deo et creaturis extensive intensive omnique modo perfec- 
tior tanto, quantum habent creaturae perfectionis: aeternus sine ullé sui mutatione ; 
immensus sine extensione, et divisibilitate. Praeterita, praesentia, futura ; possibilia, 
necessaria, contingentia ; absoluta, conditionata certissime absolutissimé sciens. m- 
nia absolute, inevitabiliter, immutabiliter decernens. In omnium ex nihilo creatione 
agens solitarié ; in omnibus reliquis actionibus necessariis, liberis, bonis, malis, im- 
mediatissime immediatione suppositi, physicé efficaciter praedeterminans, et coagenst. 


a ee 


+ Glasguae, Excudebat Andreas Andersonus, Urbis et A pogra 
i cademiae T hus 
Anno Dom. 1659.—To this University, as well as to those of Edinburgh and Aber- 


deen, the Protector Cromwell was a great benefactor: to Edinbu f 

: rgh he was one 0 
the greatest it ever had ; but the indiscriminate repeal of all at had been done, 
good, bad, and indifferent, during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, rendered 
completely nugatory the liberality of the Protector. es 
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between Professors and Lecturers, in the Universities of Scotland, I believe, 
is this—the former are Members of the Senate, the latter not. Formerly, 
these two Colleges were considered one University, sending only between 
them one Member to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; at 
present they send two, and the election is separate *. 

The following account of the mode of conferring the degree of Master of 
Arts, in this University, will tend to show how very unlike it is to any Aca- 
demy of ancient or modern date ; it was originally given in the Appendix to 
that now scarce work, Spottiswood’s “ History of the Church of Scotland ;” 
but I have extracted it from the first volume of Bower's ‘‘ History of the 
University of Edinburgh.” ‘* The time of the commencement of Masters 
of Arts, in King’s College, Aberdeen, is in July. The manner thus: Before 
the day appointed, those who are to receive their degree do publish their 
Theses, inviting all learned men to come and dispute. At the day appointed, 
great preparation is made ; the candidates are apparelled in black, with black 
gowns ; and at ten of the clock all go into the public school, where the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, or Regent, who is to confer the degree, makes a long 
speech (beginning with a prayer) to the auditors; which being ended, the 
disputes begin, and continue till four or five of the clock. ‘Then they take 
a little refreshment, and so return to the graduation or laureation.” The 
Regent doth tender to the candidate the following oath : 

‘** Ego A, B, coram omniscio et omnipotenti Deo, religionem et fidem, 
unicam et solam orthodoxam, in Ecclesia Scoticana, palam propositam, pro- 
fessurum me ft, et ab omnibus pontificiorum et aliorum quorumcunque hae 
resibus longe abhorrentem, spondeo, voveo, juro. Insuper, Universitati huic, 
almae parenti, cui hance ingenii culturam debeo, liberaliter relaturum me, 
nutritiam quam potero eadem fide solenniter promitto. Quod si sciens et 
volens fefellero, arcanorum cordis recessuum scrutatorem Deum, ultorem et 
vindicem non recuso. Ita me adjuvet Deus.” 

After the oath, one of the candidati ascends the desk, and the Regent 
taking into his hand a hat or cap, with these following words doth give 
him his degree : 

" go eadem auctoritate, quam summi ac potentissimi principes almae 
huic Universitati amplissimam indulsére, te A, B, in artibus liberalibus, et 
disciplinis philosophicis, magistrum creo, proclamo, constituo, renuncio ; ti- 
bique potestatem do legendi, scribendi, omniaque id genus alia committendi, 
quae hic, aut ubivis gentium, artium magistris concedi solet ; et in signum 
manumissionis tuae, caput tuum hoc pileo (putting the cap on the scholar’s 
head) adorno ; quod ut tibi felix, faustumque sit, Deum optimum maximum 
precor. Insuper, librum hunc tibi apertum trado, ut ingenii tui aliquod 
specimen coram celebri hoc caetu edas, rogo.” 

‘* Then the graduate hath a short speech to the auditors, and so the cere- 
mony is ended with clapping of hands, sounding of trumpets, shouting, &c. 
Thus are all the candidates graduated, one after another. The same way, 
almost, is used in all the Universities of Scotland.” I would here remark, 
though the candidate, in the commencement of the oath, states himself to 
be in communion with the Established Church of Scotland ; yet neither has 
admission into any Scotch University, nor graduation, been refused (for a 
series of years) to persons of any religious denomination whatever, how- 
ever different the rule may have been formerly, provided they have been 
found properly qualified. 

lhe University of Edinburgh, or, as it is styled in its public documents, the 
University of James the Sixth, King of the Scots, was founded by Robert 


* Vide Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh, Vol. I. Chap. VI. 

‘+ It is proper to mention here, that the admission (contained in this oath) stating in 
substance that the candidate is a member of the Church of Scotland, cannot now be 
required, as men of all religious communions graduate as well at Aberdeen as at all 
the other Scotch Universities, Would they do so if any thing like “ illegitimacy” 
had been detected in their constitution ? 
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Reid, Bishop of Orkney *, who, in 1558, bequeathed to the Town of Edin. 
burgh a sum of money for that purpose, but which was retained in the 
hands of the Abbot of Kinloss, for several years : however, in 1582, the Town 
Council obtained it ; but previously, expecting in the end to possess the be- 
quest of the Bishop, they purchased, in 1553, the land upon which the 
College was afterwards built. Three years afterwards, Mary Queen of Scots 
endowed the infant institution with some revenues, and granted it a Char- 
ter, which has since been incorporated in that of her son, and is now con- 
sidered the foundation Charter of the University f. 

The establishment consists of a Principal, who is always a Clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, a Dean of each of the four Faculties}, a Professor of 
Divinity, who is Sub-Principal, and presides as such, in the absence of the 
Principal, as his deputy at all meetings of the Senatus Academicus ; a Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Regius Church History, Logic, Greek, Humanity, Ma- 
thematics, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Universal History, Scotch 
Law, Civil Law, Public Law, or the Law of Nature and Nations, Rhetoric, 
Anatomy, Regius Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Practice of Physic, 
Theory of Physic, Midwifery, Regius Medical Jurisprudence, Regius Mili- 
tary Surgery, Regius Astronomy, Natural History, Agriculture, Clinical 
Medicine, Clinical Surgery, a Keeper of the Museum, Secretary, and Libra- 
rian, and a Botanic Gardener. Connected with the University are a large 
Infirmary, of Royal foundation, a Midwifery-Hospital, a Botanic Garden, 
and an Observatory. The Magistrates of Edinburgh hold the office of Chan- 
cellor, and are its patrons ; the third Bailie of the City, or, as he would be 
called in England, Alderman, is always chosen College Bailie, or Vice- 
Chancellor ; they have the charge of the College, order any repairs that may 
be required, provide accommodations for both Professors and students in the 
lecture-rooms and library, and preside generally over the interests of the 
University. ‘They appoint seventeen Professors, besides the Principal, Li- 
brarian, Janitor, and University Printers ; the Crown appoints to nine Pro- 
fessorships §. Formerly, there was an officer styled Rector, who was the 
deputy of the Magistrates, in their capacities of Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, but, for many years, no one has been elected to that office. Some- 
times the Principal was elected Rector, but latterly no one has been s0 
styled, the duties of that office being performed by him without taking the 
additional distinction ||. When it was necessary to have a separate func- 
tionary with the title of Rector, sometimes the Professor of Divinity was 
chosen, and various other persons have held the office **. The Principal is 
also Primarius Professor of Divinity, and may give lectures on Theology 
whenever he pleases ; but I believe the Very Reverend Dr Baird, who at 
present enjoys, with the greatest credit and dignity, that high literary situa- 
tion, has never availed himself of that privilege, though his predecessor, the 
learned historian of Charles the V., did so shortly after his election, but soon 

discontinued the practice. The Magistrates are the sole proprietors of the 
College, the Library, Museum, Philosophical Apparatus, Anatomical Pre- 
parations, &c. t+ At this University the Academical year commences about 


a ae 


*® Buchanan, in his “ Rerum Scoticarum Historia,” mentions the Founder in most 
honourable terms. Wide the 14th and 16th Books of that work. 

+ The Charter granted to the University by James the VI. of Scotland, and com- 
prising the one before granted by his interesting, but unfortunate mother, may be 
seen in the Appendix to Bower’s History, and which was copied from the original, 
in the possession of the Town Council, but it is too long for insertion here. 


+ The business of instruction i : ' tai gr : : 
+ ction in this Universit H 
viz. the Literary Faculty, sity is divided into four Faculties; 


the Faculty of ici . 
culty of Divinity. y of Medicine, the Faculty of Law, and the Fa 


§ Vide Bower's History of the University, *s History 
=e Vide Bower's History of the Daleuniey of étshenghistien ener é 
. ++ “* The office-bearers in the University, exclusive of the Professors, are, 1st, The 
ey who are the Right Honourable the Lord Provost, and the Honourable the 
own Council of Edinburgh. %d, Chancellor, the Right Honourable the Lord Pro- 
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the end of October, and includes two sessions; the long one then begins, 
and terminates with the following month of April, though some of the Pro- 
fessors finish their courses sooner. The shorter session commences with May, 
and is finished by the end of July. The only fixed graduation-day is, at 
present, the first of August, or the second of the month, when the first falls 
upon a Sunday: this is solely for conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Here, and I believe at the sister Universities in Scotland, only four degrees 
are ever conferred, Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, 
and Master of Arts. I am not aware that any definite period of residence is re- 
quired before a candidate can, at Edinburgh, receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, or Doctor of Laws ; they are only conferred on men who have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves. Candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts must reside four full sessions, during which they must study Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy. The 
residence exacted by the Statutes, from candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, is three Academic years, during which period they must have 
studied, either here, or in some other University, being a school of Medicine, 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Botany, the Theory of Physic, Materia Medica, and 
Pharmacy, Practice of Physic, Medical Jurisprudence, the Clinical and Ge- 
neral Practice of the Infirmary, and must have attended different courses of 
the lectures of the Clinical Professor, upon select cases under his care. After 
this period of study, the Students are allowed to become candidates for the 
degree of Doctor ; they then must pass several strict examinations in private, 
in the Latin language ; must write four Latin dissertations on medical sub- 
jects, selected by the Faculty of Medicine ; must publish, in Latin, a thesis 
on some medical or philosophical subject ; must publicly defend that thesis ; 
then, and not before, the Principal, in the presence of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, in the common Hall of the University, confers the degree, after hav- 
ing administered the usual oath: and such is the liberality of the University, 


that from members of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, a “‘ solemn affirm- 
ation” only is required ; and to such an affirmation may be seen, at this 
day, in the Album, the name of the great and good Doctor John Fothergill *. 
he following is the oath: ) 

“‘ Ego A. B. Doctoratus in arte medica titulo jam donandus, sancto co- 


vost. Sd, The College Bailie, who is the third Bailie in seniority for the year, has 
the charge of all matters relating to the College, such as repairs, accommodations for 
the Professors, &c., and may be styled Vice-Chancellor. He inducts a new Professor, 
by introducing him to the Senatus Academicus, taking with him the presentation by 
the Town Council. When a Regius Professor is inducted, the College Bailie is pre- 
sent, and tenders a protest to the Senatus. 4th, The Old Treasurer of the Town Council 
is College Treasurer, and grants discharges as such, when necessary. 5th, Rector. 
T he first Principal was appointed Rector, and there is one instance of a Professor of 
Divinity holding the same office. 6th, The Principal. 7th, The Secretary. 8th, 
The Librarian. 9th, Upper Janitor. 10th, Under Janitor. 11th, University Prin- 
ters.”"Vide Bower's ** Edinburgh Students’ Guide.” 

* As every thing relating to so great a character as the late Dr John Fothergill 
cannot fail to prove interesting to the public, I shall here insert the following extracts, 
taken from the ** London Packet” about the time of Dr Fothergill’s decease: ** The 
valuable Museum of the late Dr Fothergill (no less eminent as a Naturalist than as a 
I hysician) devolves to Dr Hunter, Physician to the Queen, he having purchased the 
reversion of it some time since of Dr Fothergill. Included in the above Museum is 
a capital collection of shells formed by Mr Denne, an eminent silk-throwster in Spital- 
fields, which Dr F. purchased some years ago of his executors, for seven hundred 
pounds. Dr Fothergill’s collection of marine subjects (particularly of the te¢taceous 
kind) was supposed to be one of the first in Europe, and of the collections in London 
Jace _ that of her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Portland.” —London Packet, 

an. 5, , 

“The remains of Dr Fothergill were yesterday morning carried to the Quaker’s 
Burial-ground at Winchmore Hill. There were more than 70 coaches and poset- 
chaises ; many of the Friends came above 100 miles to pay the last tribute of respect 
to - character so highly esteemed. The executors intended the burial to be private, 
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ram Deo, cordium scrutatore spondeo, me in omni grati animi officiis erga 
Academiam Edinburgenam ad extremum vite habitum perseveraturum : 
Tum porro artem medicam, caute, caste et probe exercitaturum, et, quoad 
potero, omnia ad egrotorum corporum salutem conducentia, cum fide 
procuraturum, que denique inter medendum visu vel auditu sileri conveniat, 
non sine gravi causa vulgaturum. Ita presens spondenti adsit Numen *.” 

So highly eminent has this University become, in all the departments of 
Literature and Science, that the number of students, in actual attendance, 
has lately amounted to the large number of two thousand and upwards. In 
Medicine, its fame is almost extensive with the civilization of the human 
species : here may be found, when the Empire is not engaged in war, men 
from all the European nations, from both North and South America, and 
from the Indies, in both hemispheres. In the Universities of Scotland there 
are no fellowships ; but in all of them there are bursaries, or scholarships, of 
small amount, to which, I believe, the Students of Divinity are chiefly eli- 
gible. At St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, some of the Students wear 
an academic costume ; but at Edinburgh they have no peculiar dress, except 
whilst taking a degree, and then the regulations require the candidates to 
be habited in a black gown; and when the degree of Doctor is conferred, 
the cap of the doctorate is also used. ‘The students in general do not live 
in college, except at Aberdeen, where some of them have apartments within 
the walls of King’s College. At Glasgow, the University may be styled an 
imperium in imperio, as the Rector and his Assessors possess a jurisdiction 
over the students, even in capital offences, independently of the magistracy 
of the city +; whether this is the case at St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen, | do 
not pretend to know ; at Edinburgh, the Principal and Senate possess no 
such power, the students being amenable, like the other inhabitants, to 
the civil power}. 

The fact is, the Universities of Scotland are very much upon the plan of 
the majority of those upon the Continent. Let no one, therefore, imagine, 
that because they do not resemble Oxford and Cambridge they are not Uni- 
versities ; the English seats of learning partake of the character of monastic 
establishments, and therefore may be considered, in some degree, as excep- 
tions to the rule generally followed in the foundation of such institutions. 


but the desire of Quakers to attend the funeral rendered it impossible.””—London 
Packet, Jan. 5 to 8, 1781. 

That Dr John Fothergill was one of the most eminent physicians and naturalists 
of the times in which he flourished, is universally admitted ; but it deserves to be re- 
corded, to his immortal honour, and for the advantage of posterity, that he was also 
one of the greatest philanthropists that this or any other nation ever produced, as 
the following memorandum, made at the time, will abundantly testify : ** The follow- 
ing very singular fact has come out, in the examination into the affairs of the late 
Dr Fothergill, which ought to be recorded for the honour of human nature, viz. That 
Specific sums, to the immense amount of no less than two hundred thousand pounds, 
appear to have been distributed by him, in different modes of charity, in the course of 


his well-spent life. J decus! I nostrum! Such a character adds real lustre to the 
name of Englishmen.” 


* In such estimation is the Edinburgh degree of Doctor of Medicine held in France, 
that Physicians who have graduated here are allowed to practise in Paris without 
undergoing any previous examination, though that city contains the most ancient Uni- 
versity in Europe, and one of the best Schools of Medicine on the Continent. 

t Vide Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh. 

+ Dr Reynolds, in his ** Historical Essay on the Government of the Church of 
England,” page 79, says, “* The Optio Fori, or liberty of students to have their con- 
troversies determined in any court, where they hoped for the readiest dispatch, and 
the shortest avocation from their studies, was the first privilege granted to the Uni- 
a of Germany, by Frederic Barbarossa, upon their incorporation, about the year 

; and there is the clearest evidence that our Universities were favoured with 


oe Hart over their own members, in civil and ecclesiastical matters, about the be- 
ginning o the thirteen th century, lest their application to arts and sciences should 
be impeded by their attention on foreign judicatures.” 
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That of Edinburgh differs, in some respects, from the other Universities, 
which is to be accounted for from its establishment being posterior to the 
Reformation. Each of the Universities sends representatives to the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court of Scotland, denominated the ‘‘ General Assembly,” 
over which presides a Scotch nobleman, bearing the King’s commission for 
that purpose. This court meets annually in Edinburgh in the month of 
May, and possesses a jurisdiction over all the Universities; by virtue of 
which, it has often appointed Commissioners, from its own body, to visit 
them, and report their respective states as to learning and morality ; but 
with their revenues it does not interfere. This University possesses a very 
extensive and valuable library, to which is sent a copy of every book entered 
at Stationers’ Hall. The students of divinity have also a library appro- 
priated solely to themselves, consisting chiefly of theological works. The 
library contains many curious manuscripts, and interesting historical docu- 
ments, among which are the original marriage contract between Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Dauphin of France ; a Bohemian protest against the 
Council of Constance for burning John Huss, in the year 1417, with nu- 
merous seals of the Bohemian and Hungarian nobility annexed: there are 
also some Oriental manuscripts, and a beautiful copy, on vellum, of For- 
doun’s Scotochronicon. There are likewise several portraits ; the chief are, 
of Robert Rollock the first Principal, Mary Queen of Scots, her son James 
the Sixth, Napier of Merchiston the inventor of logarithms, John Knox, 
the poet Thomson, Principal Carstairs, Provost Elder, and three taken at 
different periods of life, of the greatest benefactor the University ever had, 
the late General John Reid*, Colonel of the 8sth Regiment, who left up= 
wards of £.58,000 in the funds, and other personal property, to the Princi- 
pal and Professors, after the death of his daughter, who possesses a life- 
interest in it. The following is a copy of the General’s bequest ; after ha- 
ving devised the interest of his property to his only daughter, Susanna, 
wife of John Stark Robertson, Esq., for her life, and the principal to her 
children, if she should leave any, to attain the age of twenty-one years, or 
that should marry and have issue ; and further, in default of such issue, to 
such of the children of William Alexander, late Earl of Stirling, and of his 
three sisters, who shall be living at the death of his daughter, Susanna 
Robertson, equally ; he goes on to say, ‘ It being my wish and desire, that 
the said John Stark Robertson shall not inherit or possess any part or share 
of my property ; and as to, for, and concerning all and every my said per- 
sonal estate in the kingdom of Great Britain, (save and except the said 
£.1400, three per cent. consolidated bank annuities,) my will and meaning 
is, that my said trustees shall stand possessed thereof, upon trust, in the 
first place, for establishing and endowing a Professorship of Music in the 
College and University of Edinburgh, where I had my education, and spent 
the pleasantest part of my youth; and, in the next place, for the purpose 
also, after completing such endowments as hereinafter are mentioned, in 
making additions to the library of the said University, or otherwise in pro- 
moting the general interest val advantage of the University, in such way 
and manner as the Principal and Professors thereof for the time being shall, 
in their discretion, think most fit and proper. And in order to carry my 
will and intention in this respect into full effect, I direct my said trustees, 
and the survivors and survivor of them, and the executors and administrators 
of such survivor, to sell, lay out, transfer, assign, and otherwise dispose of 
my said last-mentioned personal estate, at the sight, and with the privity 
and approbation of the Principal and Professors of the said University for 
the time being, as may be for that purpose deemed necessary, and in such 
way and manner as will most effectually establish, and perpetually secure, 
a fund for the endowment of a Professorship of Music as aforesaid, and the 
maintainance, in all time hereafter, in the said University, of a Professor of 
the Theory of Music, an art and science in which the Scots stand unrivalled 


* Was General Reid descended from the family of Reid, Bishop of Orkney, founder 
of the University ? 
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by all the neighbouring nations in pastoral melody, and sweet combination 
of sounds: And my will and meaning is, that, in the event of the establish- 
ment of such professorship as aforesaid, the Principal and Professors of the 
said University do, and shall, within six months next after such an event 
shall have taken place, by a public ordinance of the University, make a de- 
claration of what, in their estimation, the annual and perpetual salary to be 
allowed to such Professor of Music ought to amount to; the sum not being 
less than £.300 of good and lawful money of Great Britain ; and that upon 
such declaration being so made as aforesaid, and notice thereof in writing 
given to my said trustees, or to the survivors or survivor of them as afore- 
said, and due provision made for securing the payment of such yearly sa- 
lary after the amount thereof has been ascertained in the manner aforesaid ; 
they, my said trustees, or the survivors or survivor of them, or the execu- 
tors or administrators of such survivors, shall, and do by such instrument or 
instruments as may, by the law of Scotland, be in such case requisite, make 
over the residue of my said last-mentioned personal estate to the Principal 
and Professors of the said University, for the purposes aforesaid ; and by 
the instrument declare, that the power and right of presentation or nomina- 
tion of such professorship, and the superintendence, care, and management 
of the said fund, shall, on their decease, be vested in, and be perpetually 
enjoyed in all time thereafter, by the Principal and Professors of the said 
University for the time being ; and that in case of misbehaviour, or neglect 
properly to discharge his or their duty on the part of any Professor or Pro- 
fessors of the Theory of Music, from time to time to be appointed as afore- 
said, the Principal and Professors of the said University for the time being, 
or the major part of them, shall have power in their discretion, to dismiss 
such Professor or Professors, and to elect another or others in his or their 
place, and generally to establish, from time to time, such rules and regula- 
tions as may, in their opinion, contribute to give stability, respectability, 
and consequence, to the establishment, and thereby carry my intentions into 
effect: And as I am the last representative of an old family in Perthshire, 
which on my death will be extinct in the male line, I therefore leave two 
portraits of me ; one when a Lieutenant in the Earl of Loudoun’s regiment, 
raised in the year 1745, and the other when a Major-General in the army, 
to the Principal and Professors of the said University of Edinburgh, to be 
disposed of in such manner as the Principal shall direct ; and to that Uni- 
versity I wish prosperity to the end of time.” 

The General, in a codicil to his will, afterwards bequeathed a third por- 
trait of himself to the University, taken after he had attained the high rank 
of General in the army. Whether the University has yet come into possession 
of this noble benefaction I have not learned, but was given to understand, 
about four years ago, that Mrs Robertson was then alive. 

The University possesses a very valuable and rapidly increasing Museum 
of Natural History, which is under the superintendence of that eminent 
Philosopher and Naturalist, Professor Jameson. It has also one of the 
largest and most valuable collections of Anatomical preparations in Europe ; 
for which it is indebted to the great skill and indefatigable industry of the 
present and late Professors of Anatomy, the three Doctors Monro. Connect- 
ed with the University are several Literary and Philosophical Societies, 4s 
the Royal Medical and Royal Physical Societies, established by royal Char- 
ter: the members of these institutions are chiefly the students of medicine, 
who meet weekly during the winter and spring, to discuss Medical and Phi- 
losophical subjects ; each has a handsome building for its use, containing ® 
hall for the meetings, a well-furnished library, and some philosophical ap- 
paratus. The oe Society is chiefly composed of gentlemen study- 
ing the law ; and the Wernerian Natural History Society, established for 
the promotion of that science ; the two last meet in the College. 


Let it always be remembered, to the honour of eee , that it was 


the first University in Europe in which the Philosophy of Sir Isaac New- 
ton was publicly taught. Sir Isaac was indeed Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge ; but the doctrines of his everlasting work, ‘* monumentum 
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acre perennius,” were not at first there duly appreciated *, Dr David Gre- 
gory, who was admitted Professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, October 
17th 1683, taught the Newtonian system there very shortly after its pub- 
lication in 1687. Gregory, in 1691, became Savillian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford ; and one of his Edinburgh pupils, John Keill, a native of that 
city, followed him thither in 1694, and is said to have been the first person 
who, in England, illustrated the Newtonian Philosophy by experiments ex- 
hibited to his pupils +. 

The word University cannot be classically rendered into Latin by Univer- 
sitas, for in that sense no Roman ever used it. The only equivalent for 
University is undoubtedly Academia, which, however, from modern usage, 
may be translated either University, as of Oxford, Edinburgh, or Paris, or 
merely Academy, as of Arts or Music ; both the French word Académie, 
and the English Academy, having a very extensive, but certainly inferior sig- 
nification. 

Undoubtedly, the Academy of Athens bore no resemblance to a modern 
University or Academy of Music, Dancing, or any other art; yet, from the 
name given to Plato’s grove, have the moderns borrowed this comprehen- 
sive term, and applied it to the most dissimilar institutions. 

In fact, the ancients had no establishments bearing any resemblance to 
our Universities, for, until the reign of Charlemagne, there had not been 
any foundation of the sort in Europe. The University of Paris was found- 
ed by that Emperor, on the remonstrance or recommendation of Alcuinus. 
Had the writer in the review not used the term Academy as opposed to 
University, and as meaning an inferior establishment, why was the word 
printed in Italics? Give the Scotch seats of learning an appellation com- 
mon to Paris and to Oxford, and they will be content ; they affect no supe- 
— but they know their consequence, and proudly claim an equality. 
Would there have been any sneers cast upon them had they been upon the 
same establishment as Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin? But they are Pres- 
byterian establishments, under the direct superintendence of the ‘‘ General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland ;” and, what is equally as galling, they 
are free ; that is the solution. English Dissenters are not allowed the pri- 
vilege of education at Oxford or Cambridge. Is it too much that the libe- 
— of Scotland has opened her Universities to them ? 

The University of Edinburgh is a striking example of what may be ac- 
complished by the judicious application of only moderate funds, for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of learning, when combined with zeal and discre- 
tion. This orphan seminary being nearly deserted by her royal godfather {, 
was committed almost pennyless to the protection of the Lord Provost and 
Town Council of the city, whose fostering care during her infancy, and 
constant protection since she has arrived at her present state of vigorous 
maturity, she now so liberally repays, by reflecting upon her “ Patrons’ 
the lustre of her name. At the time Robertson presided, Black, Blair, 
Playfair, Stewart, Cullen, Monro, Duncan, Gregory, Robison, and other il- 
lustrious men, were Professors. In fine, here has shone such a galaxy of 
talent, both in literature and in science, that it has not only Prarie the 
envy, but commanded the applause of Europe. 

I have thus endeavoured to shew that there are no “ illegitimate Acade- 
mies” in Scotland. Whether the term has been applied through stupidity 
or malignity, I shall leave to the writer of the review to determine ; if from 
the former, he is to be pitied, if from the latter, despised. 

Lawson Wua ttey, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


* Vide Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh. 
+ Vide Bower's History. | 

} James the First of England promised this University, to which he had given his 
own name, “ a guid God’s bairn’s gift;” but, unfortunately, princes have bad me- 
Mories, and promises are more easily forgotten than fulfilled. 
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SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF ThE 
. CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Sketches of the Early History of the General Assembly CAug, 


wee 


No. III. 


Berone the meeting of the Third 
General Assembly, Queen Mary had 
returned to sway the sceptre of her 
fathers. She arrived at Leith on the 
19th or 20th of August 1561. The 
fog, under favour of which she had 
escaped from the ships which Eliza- 
beth had sent to intercept her, was 
regarded by the Reformers (Calder- 
wood’s Large MS., Vol. I., p. 721,) 
as a presage of the calamities which 
she would bring upon her country ; 
but notwithstanding their doubts and 
fears, all ranks united in giving a 
welcome reception to their Princess. 
The national gravity burst its re- 
straints, and for several successive 
nights she was serenaded by the ci- 
tizens. Their expressions of joy and 
welcome, however, were soon inter- 
rupted. 

The Sunday after the arrival of 
the Queen happened to be the fes- 
tival of St. Bartholomew, and pre- 
parations were made for. celebrating 
mass in the Chapel of Holyroodhouse. 
These preparations were regarded 
with indignation and alarm by the 
Reformers, who assembled in crowds, 
and openly declared that they would 
not suffer the land to be again pol- 
luted by the idolatrous service of the 
mass. The attendants of the offi- 
ciating priest were terrified by the 
violent language of the people ; and 
it appeared as if Bartholomew's day 
would have been disgraced, before 
its time, by some tumult or blood- 
shed. But the Lord James, who 
stood high in the estimation of the 
Reformers, placed himself at the door 
of the Chapel, and under the spe- 
cious pretext of allowing no Scots- 
men to be defiled by attending mass, 
prevented them from any violent in- 
terruption of the service. When the 
service was ended, the priest was 
conducted from the Chapel to his 

rtments by Lord John, the Prior 
of Coldingham, and Lord Robert, the 
Abbot of Holyroodhouse, who were 
both zealous Reformers, and who, as 
Knox and Calderwood are careful to 
remark, had both communicated at 
the table of the Lord, according to 
the Protestant form. When the 


people saw the priest, and a service 
which they regarded as idolatrous, 
thus defended by the men who had 
hitherto been their leaders in the 
cause of Reformation, they retired in 
silence and grief. But their feelings 
were too strong to be suppressed, 
and they returned in the afternoon to 
repeat their murmurings and threats 
against the toleration of the mass. 
The attendants of the Queen, who 
regarded this service as essential to 
their comfort and peace of mind, de- 
clared, that if it were not allowed, 
they must instantly return to France. 
The matter was, next day, submitted 
to the consideration of the council, 
and persons of the greatest authori- 
ty and prudence were instructed to 
persuade the people that mass might 
be tolerated so long as the Queen's 
popish friends remained in Scotland. 
In this way the most violent of the 
Reformers were ere and an Act 
was passed, which, while it protected 
the form of religion which Her Ma- 
jesty found standing in the realm at 

er arrival, prohibited any molesta- 
tion from being given to her servants 
or retinue. To this Act, Bishop 
Lesly ascribes the final overthrow of 
the Popish cause, since it gave, what 
was yet wanting, the royal sanction 
to the Protestant religion. It did 
not, however, completely satisfy the 
Reformers at the time, for when it 
was pons at the cross of Edin- 
burgh, the Earl of Arran entered a 
formal protest against the liberty 
which it allowed to the Queen and 
her domestics; and Knox, on the 
Sunday following, took occasion to 
declare his opinion against tolerating 
the celebration of the mass. 

The feelings of the Reformers 
upon this subject were still farther 
excited, when the Queen, in a pro- 
gress which she made through some 
parts of the realm, caused mass to be 
celebrated in many of the principal 
towns. On her return to aipeeet- 
house, it was continued ; and having 
been performed with great solemnity 
and pomp on All-Saint’s-Day, the 
Reformers u the necessity of 
suppressing it. A conference between 
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some of the leading ministers and 
the principal nobility was held in 
the house of the Clerk Register. A 
doubt was started, how far it was 
competent for subjects to interfere 
with the religion of their Sovereign, 
and it was agreed that the opinion of 
the Church of Geneva should be re- 
quested. Knox expressed his readi- 
ness to correspond with some of the 
leading members of that church ; but 
the matter was entrusted to Maitland 
of Lethington, who was more an- 
xious to have it delayed than decided. 

Things were in this unpleasant 
state when the meeting of the Third 
General Assembly approached. The 
place is not specified; but it must 
have been about the 20th of Decem- 
ber 1561, as the supplication to the 
Queen and Council was presented 
on the 22d of that month. At first, 
the nobles who favoured the interest 
of the Queen refused to meet, as they 
had formerly done, with the Assem- 
bly, but remained by themselves in 
the apartments of the Abbot of Holy- 
roodhouse. A deputation was sent 
from the Assembly, requesting their 
presence and aid. Mutual recrimi- 
nations between the ministers and 
the nobles ensued. The nobles com- 
plained that the ministers drew aside 
the country gentlemen, and formed 
plans without their concurrence or 
counsel. The ministers replied, that, 
of themselves, they had done no- 
thing but what the common good 
and order of the Church required. 
The nobles questioned the right of 
the General Assembly to meet with- 
out the Royal authority or permission. 
The ministers maintained the use« 
fulness and necessity of free Assem- 
blies of the Church; and their rea- 
soning upon this point being admit- 
ted, the conference seems to have 
closed, and the deputation, with 
some of the nobles, to have repaired 
to the Assembly. 

It was then proposed that the Book 
of Discipline, which already had 
been subscribed by many of the no- 
bility, should be presented to the 
Queen for her royal sanction. But 
the measure was ridiculed and de- 
feated by Lethington, between whom 
and Knox some unseemly alterca- 
tion ensued. | 

The Book of Discipline contained 
a plan for the appropriation and dis- 
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tribution of the patrimony of the 
Church ; but as the ratification of it 
was still delayed, it was necessary 
that, in the mean time, some provi- 
sion should be made for the mainte- 
nance of the ministers. Accordingly 
a supplication, in which this was the 
leading article, was presented ; and 
the propriety of the measure was 
readily admitted by the Queen and 
Council. But, x Se the matter 
was in itself obvious and reasonable, 
many difficulties attended the accom- 
plishment of it. After long consul- 
tation, the following plan was agreed 
and acted on: An account was taken 
of the value of all ecclesiastical be- 


nefices. The incumbents, whether 


Popish or Protestant, were to retain 
two-thirds of the revenue. The re- 
maining third was placed at the dis- 
posal of the crown, burdened with 
the maintenance of the Protestant 
Church. To this arrangement the 
Popish party gave a reluctant con- 
sent, and the steps necessary to its 
completion were but slowly complied 
with. The Reformers, on the other 
hand, were dissatisfied with the legal 
alienation of so large a proportion of 
theproperty of the Church, and feared 
that the spirit which could prompt 
this arrangement was capable of cur- 
tailing or embezzling the pittance 
which was allotted for the mainten- 
ance of their ministers. Nor were 
their fears without foundation. When 
the rentals of the different benefices 
were obtained, the third part was by 
no means so productive as might be 
anticipated. Many of the incumbents 
seem to have exhibited fraudulent 
rentals, and in this way to have les- 
sened the sums which were due from 
them. The Queen, on the other 
hand, granted remission of their 
thirds to such as she wished to attach 
to her interest. Many very curious 

articulars relative to this measure 
lave been preserved by Keith, in the 
Appendix to his History. The sum 
total of the thirds for the year in 
which this arrangement was com- 
pleted, amounted to upwards of se- 
venty thousand pounds Scots. But, 
of this, not much more than twenty- 
four thousand pounds was given to 
the Protestant Church. Nor were 
complaints wanting concerning the 
distribution of this small proportion. 
By an Act of Council dated at Lin- 
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lithgow, which is overlooked by 
Keith, but inserted by Knox, a list 
of all the ministers in the land was 
required. The Lord James, the Earls 
of Argyle and Morton, with Leth- 
ington, the Justice Clerk, and the 
Lord Register, were appointed to 
modify or assign, and Wisheart of 
Pittarrow to pay the sums which 
each of the functionaries of the 
Church should receive. The modi- 
ficators seem to have determined that 
the luxury in which the Popish Cler- 
gy had indulged should not be with- 
in the reach of their successors. Three 
hundred merks, a sum amounting to 
sixteen pounds ten shillings Ster- 
ling, was the highest allowance to 
ordinary ministers, and to many not 
more than one hundred merks was 
assigned. Even these pitiful pittan- 
ces were but ill paid ; and Wisheart 
incurred considerable censure for the 
harshness with which he exacted, 
and the slowness with which he dis- 
bursed. It must have been very 
grievous to the Reformers to find 
themselves treated in this way by the 
men who had been with them in 
their first struggles against popery. 
The popular feeling may be discover- 
ed in the following saying, which is 
preserved by Knox, (Hist. of Ref., 
fol., Edin. 1732, p. 301,) “ The 
gude Laird of Petarro wes an ernest 
Professour of Christ, but the mekill 
devill receave the Comtroller, for he 
and his Collectours ar become greedie 
factours.” 

During the sitting of this Assem- 
bly, Edinburgh was the scene of a 
riot, so serious as to call forth the in- 
terference of the Church. The Earl 
of Bothwell, the Marquis d’Elbeuf, 
uncle to the Ah and her natural 
brother the Lord John, Prior of 
Coldingham, had gone one night to 
the house of a merchant, who had a 
fair daughter-in-law, with whom it 
was alleged the Earl of Arran main- 
tained a criminal intercourse. On 
repeating their visit, they were re- 
fused admittance, and proceeded to 
the use of violence. The Ministers, 
and many of the Protestant nobility, 
were of opinion that such a flagrant 
outrage _— the peace and morals of 
the city should not be allowed to pass 


without reprehension and punish- 
mnent. A supplication, which was pro- 
bably penned by Knox, and which is 
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inserted in his history, (p. 303,) was 
presented tothe Queen. It set forth 
in strong terms the enormity of the 
offence, the wrath which it might 
draw down from God, and the sedi. 


tion which it might stir up among 
the people, and required of her Ma- 
jesty to ‘ set all affection aside,” and 
to shew, by the signal punishment of 
the parties concerned, that the fear 
of God and the peace of the realm 
were uppermost in her heart. When 
this supplication was presented, some 
of the nobles who were in the interest 
of the court asked, in a threatening 
tone, Who would adhere to it? The 
Master of Lindsay, a zealous young 
man, who had been very open and 
active in his opposition to the tolera- 
tion of the mass, replied, that a thou- 
sand gentlemen now in Edinburgh 
were ready to own the supplication. 
The more moderate of the court par- 
ty, therefore, advised the Queen to 
return, in the meantime, a soft an- 
swer, and that the matter might be 
easily managed when the Assembly 
was dissolved, and the Protestant no- 
bility returned to the country. In 
her reply, she urged, that her uncle, 
as a stranger, might claim some in- 
dulgence ; that his compamions weré 
young and inexperienced, but that 
she would take care that such riotous 
proceedings should not be repeated. 
In a letter written at the time, Ran- 
dolph mentions, that the parties were 
sharply reproved by the Queen. Her 
reproof; however, did not prevent the 
Earl of Bothwell and Lord John 
from saying that they would do again 
what they had done before ; and, in 
attempting to renew their violent 
proceedings, a serious conflict very 
nearly ensued between their party 
and the adherents of Arran. In this 
second outrage, however, the Mar- 
quis d’Elbeuf had no part. It 1s 
somewhat singular that this noble- 
man was appointed to command the 
expedition which was sent from 
France to aid the late Queen Regent 
against the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion. It sailed from Dieppe in De- 
cember 1559, but never reached Scot- 
land, being dispersed and driven back 
by astorm. The Marquis, however, 
came over in the gallant train of his 
royal niece, ant seems to have 
brought with him the dissipated 
manners of the French court. The 
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rt which the Earl of Both well and 
ee! John had in this matter was 
robably taken out of spite to the 
Karl of Arran, between whom and 
Bothwell there was at this time e 
violent feud. On the other hand, it 
may, without any great breach of 
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charity, be supposed, that this dis- 
turbance was noticed by the Assem- 
bly, not so much from its enormity, 
as from the opportunity thus affo 
ed to the Reformers o nouncing 
a public censure upon the dissolute 


manners of the court. 


Tea. 
Tea, dulcis conjux, tea solo in littore secum, 


Tea veniente die, tea decedente canebat. 


My muse, if in my greatest need 

Thou ever to my prayer gav'st heed, 

Now lend thine aid to tune my reed 
With triple glee, 

And o’er its stops my fingers lead— 
I sing of Tea. 


Hail, noble plant ! the very name 

Kindles a true poetic flame ; 

Well worthy thou of all the fame 
Which I can give, 

And not to sing thee were a shame, 
As lang’s I live. 


Let other bards, wi’ rhyming clink, . 
Sing to the praise of gude Scotch drink, 
And let them bowse till candles blink 
Wi’ double glare, 
When senseless, menseless, down they sink 
Beside their chair. 


Tis thine a peaceful mirth to gi’e, 

Sweet, sober, joy-inspiring Tea’; 

All Thracian broils before thee flee, 
Thou plant of peace, 

And gloomy Care at sight of thee 
Cheers up his face. 


My skull when twinging heedaches tear, 
Driving me onwards to des 
When deav’d wi? love, or eas'd wi’ lear, 
Relief I’ve got, 
By draining all my pain atid fear 
Ina tea-pot. 


Virg. G. 4, 465. 


When maidens of a certain age 
In converse sweet their tongues engage, 
Tis Tea alone that can assuage 
Their pitiless bark, 
When some frail sister’s on the stage 
Of their remark. 


Oh, soother of the single life, 
And cement between man and wife, 
Full many a matrimonial strife 
Is hush’d by thee ; 
Ye husbands, when dark frowns are rife, 
Call for the Tea. 


I love to see the female face, 
‘Though oft it rohs me of my peace, 
And o’er my heart i in every place 
It bears command ; 
Yet woman has a triple grace 
- ‘Tea-pot in hand. 


Oh, if I were first cousin to 


The Emperor Tzin-Tzian-Tchoo, 
‘The Thea thrice a-day I'd woo 
On bended knee, 


And hate the Atheistic crew 


That drink not Tea. 


Drink of the Fair, then fare thee well! 
On all thy worth I cannot dwell ; 
And, oh, may every Embro’ belle 
Ne’er want a dose ! 
The loss of thee we all can tell 
a the chief of woes. 
OraQiros. 
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racters, and canvass their merits and 
faults ; it becomes, in some measure, 
the duty of every man, who values 
the privileges which they purchased 
with their blood,—by stating those 
facts, and publishing those parts of 
their history which he may have col- 
lected, or with which he may be ac- 
quainted,—to enable at least the un- 
prejudiced to form a fair, candid, and 
unbiassed judgment. To redeem 
their names from undeserved re- 
proach, and to propagate whatever is 
meritorious and worthy of imitation 
in their character and conduct, are 
almost the only tribute we can pay 
to their memories ; and though few 
may have talents to defend them 
with the same ability with which 
they have been ridiculed, yet truth, 
as it is exhibited in the simple and 
candid statement of facts, must even- 
tually prevail over misrepresentation, 
clothed though it may be in all the 
fascinating beauties of elegant com- 
position, and accompanied by mas- 
terly delineation of character, poeti- 
cal description, and romantic adven- 
ture. Such views produced the in- 
teresting works of “‘ Ringan Gilhaize” 
and ‘* Memoirs of Mr Blackadder,” 
aud similar motives have induced the 
compiler of the following narrative to 
lay it before the public, through the 
medium of this journal. The facts 
are given with little variation or em- 
bellishment, as they have often been 
related to him by a kinsman, now on 
the verge of the grave,—and contain 
an account of a man, who, in more 
quiet times, would have lived in 
peace and died in obscurity, but 
who, in the circumstances in which 
he .was placed, did no discredit to 
the cause in which he was embark- 
ed, either by his life or his death. 
His resistance and sufferings are still 
cherished in grateful remembrance 
by the inhabitants of the district to 
which he belonged, and his grave is 
pointed out as the bed of a hero, 
Whose memory ought to live in the 
hearts of every succeeding genera- 
tion. 

About the beginning of autumn, 
in the year after the memorable de- 
feat at Pentland, as Nathan Cowan, 
the ferryman at Cunningholm, sat 
at the door of his hut repairing a net, 
he was thrown into a state of consi- 
derable alarm by the appearance of a 


CAug, 
regiment of dragoons. One of them, 
at the command of his officer, left 
the ranks, and inquired the way 
and the distance to Lag Tower. 
*¢ It’s about three miles,” answered 
Nathan, ** and the road gangs 
straight by the neuk o’ that hill.” 
At a time when the whole island was 
under martial law, and troops of 
military were scouring the country 
in all directions, this might have 
created little surprise, even to the 
inhabitant of a remote and lonely 
cabin ; but Nathan had never before 
seen so many horsemen together, and 
from past experience, he conjectured 
that it boded no cessation of suffering 
to his persecuted countrymen. 

A quarter of an_ hour's ride 
brought the dragoons to the summit 
of the rising ground which bounds 
the vale of Nith, and they began to 
descend one of the declivities which 
forms the narrow valley called the 
*‘ Glen of the Lag.” ‘“ A barren 
country,” said Colonel Strachan, the 
commanding-officer, casting his eyes 
on each side of the bleak hills, ten- 
anted only by a few sheep, to Licu- 
tenant Livingston, as they traced the 
narrow windings of the glen. “A 
wild country,” replied Livingston, 
“and but thinly peopled, I should 
suppose. Sir Robert is likely to give 
us little to do in the neighbourhood 
of his own house at least.” *‘ A man 
of Sir Robert Grierson’s activity and 
zeal,” said Colonel Strachan, “ will 
neither remain long idle himself, nor 
suffer those under his directions to 
go without employment.” As they 
approached the house, or, as it was 
more commonly called, the Tower, 
the valley widened, and the Jand had 
a more cultivated aspect ; while seve- 
ral waving fields of corn proved, that, 
amid all the troubles and confusion 
of the times, husbandry had not been 
entirely neglected. The Tower it- 
self was a square building of great 
strength, but without architectural 
beauty, situated on a small mount 
near the middle of the glen. It had 
been surrounded by a moat ; but, 9s 
it was now dry, there was access to 
it on all sides. The principal en- 
trance, howevér, was. by a bridge, 
which had once been defended by 
two small towers. 

Sir Robert Grierson of Lag had 
degeried the soldiers as they came up 
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the glen, and, on their nearer a 

proach, recognised their leader: he 
therefore came out to meet them, 
just as the foremost had reached 
the bridge, and the officers had gi- 
ven orders to halt. He was a stout 
inan, somewhat above the middle size, 
and about sixty years of age. His 
countenance was rather handsome 
than otherwise, but had that parti- 
cular expression, which, though not 
absolutely forbidding, would . have 
prevented you from chusing its pos- 
sessor either as a companion or a 
friend. It was not devoid of mean- 
ing: his brows always knit, and his 
lips compressed, bespoke a mind 
firm to execute whatever purpose it 
undertook ; but they also shewed 
that he was a-stranger to all the 
tender sensibilities of human na- 
ture. His eye never gleamed with 
the workings of anger, or the fulness 
of joy. If he never stormed or raged 


with wrathful fary, his features ag” 


seldom relaxed into a smile;or beam- 
ed with delight. In the bloody work 
of persecution, in which he was so 
actively and extensively engaged, his 
countenance Dever exhibited a mind 
melted to pity at the agonies of suf- 
fering, or visited by fear in situations 
of danger. Reproaches he commonly 
answered by a hollow, diabolical 
laugh, and curses he heard with 
the most supreme indifference. In 
chusing his part in the tragical dra- 
ma, he had been instigated, ‘partly 
by a bigotted attachment to prela- 
tic faith, partly by inordinate cupi- 
dity. ‘The party which he favoured: 
were In power, and were exerting 
themselves to establish the religion 
which he professed; and when he 
found that, by seconding their exer- 
tions, he could serve the interests of 
both, and best preserve his wealth 
and property from exaction and dila- 
pidation, he embraced the cause with 
a willingness, and supported it with 
4 constancy that nothing could shake. 
It has also been alleged, that his zeal 
Was from time to time kept alive by 
Valuable presents, and by being al- 
lowed to appropriate prett rge 
sums from those fines which were 
exacted from the non-conformists. 
he eagerness with which he pur- 
sued sensual gratification, in private 
life, proves that’ his mind was the 
seat of other passions equally’ fierce 
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with those arising from bigotry and 
avarice. fen 

“You are welcome to Lag Tower,” 
said he, as he shook Colonel Strachan 
by the hand. The colonel thanked 
him with the frankness. of a soldier, 
and instantly explained the cause of 
his present intrusion with so nume- 
rous a retinue. ‘‘ Our worthy Coun- 
cillors and Commissioners,” said he, 
‘‘ instigated by that most reverend 
and tender-hearted father in God, 
the Archbishop, are incensed that 
these obstinate wretches should re- 
ject the lenity of the Act of Indul- 
gence, and have dispatched me with 
these fellows to assist you, and all 
the friends of the good cause, to 
teach them obedience, by a little 
wholesome coercion, or convey them 
to Edinburgh, to be placed before 
their Lordships’ most impartial tri- 
bunal. But,” continued he, deliver- 
ing a small packet to Sir Robert, 
‘*on all these matters you will, I 
presume, find ample instructions in 
these papers. In the meantime, you 
can probably direct these men to good 
quarters.” All the accommodation to 
be spared in the ‘Tower had already 
been occupied by a party of Dundee's 
troopers, and, at any rate, would 
have been quite inadequate ; but Sir 


-Robert ordered his own servants, and 


those of the troopers who knew the 
country, to conduct the men to such 
places as he knew could accommodate 
them. He then led the way to Co- 
lonel Strachan and the other superior 


officers into his own house, and ha- 


ving ordered them to be served with 
refreshments, begged leave to be per- 
mitted to retire, in order to peruse 
his despatches. ba 4 ; 
Among these was a letter from no 
less a personage than the Primate 
himself, which that hypocritical a- 
postate had written with all the fer- 
vency and zeal of a man who knew 
that his all depended on upholding 
the system of proceedings which he 
had been so instrumental in bringing 
about and -fomenting.. He began by 
lamenting, that, notwithstanding 
the measures, both lenient and co- 
ercive, which had hitherto been em- 
ployed, Episcopacy, the only true 
religion, might be considered as being 
still far from established; that the 
people displayed an rer in-re- 
sisting the truth, which nothing but 
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the most violent remedies could cure ; 
and these were rendered tenfold more 
necessary, on account of the resist- 
ance which had lately been made to 
the civil and military power. ‘‘ The 
southern and western shires,” he 
said, “ had, by their whole, and es- 
pecially by their late conduct, shewn 
themselves to be particularly contu- 
macious; it was therefore neces- 
sary to proceed against them with 
the utmost rigour. No partialities 
or motives of private interest ought 
to divert the friends of prelacy and 
loyalty from the speedy suppression 
of obdurate resistance and rebellion. 
The Presbyterians, by their rejection 
of the Indulgence, had plainly proved 
that they were alike incapable of 
sage. the clemency of their 
rulers, or of consulting their own 
spiritual and temporal interects ; 
their convictions must therefore be 
awakened, and their contumacy sub- 
dued, by increasing severity. Sir 
Robert Grierson,” he continued, 
** had hitherto exerted himself with 
the most commendable zeal, and 
would doubtless continue to do so 
with unswerving constancy. Hi 
Majesty’s Council for Scotland,” ad- 
ded hein conclusion, “‘ entertain a 
grateful sense of your exertions and 
assiduity, and, most assuredly, will 
not suffer them to go unrewarded.” 

From the tenor of this epistle, Sir 
Robert saw that the conduct expect- 
ed of him was to proceed with ree 
doubled vigour in the path which 
he had already chosen. This squared 
so exactly with his own views and 
inclinations, that his resolutions were 
instantly formed ; he therefore re- 
turned to his guests, to do them the 
honours of his house. 

Next morning the troops were dis- 
persed throughout the country, where- 


ever it was thought they could be 


most effective. A considerable num- ‘ 


ber of them, with their colonel, re- 
mained in Nithsdale, to assist Sir 
Robert in subordinati 
tants of that district. 
of these 


the inhabi- 


ants. This man, though he had 
been engaged in none of the late 


tumultuary 
theless exceedingly ious to the 
Prelatists, on account of his firm at~ 
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tachment to the religion of his fathers. 
He had been severely fined, but that 
had only served to confirm him the 
more in his Presbyterian principles. 
During the early part of his life, he 
had been for many years 4 servant 
at the Tower, under Sir Robert's fa- 
ther, and, in some measure, a compa- 
nion of the boyhood, and an attend- 
ant on the juvenile sports of Sir Ro- 
bert himself. He therefore often used 
a freedom of speech toward his land. 
lord which none of his other ten- 
ants or dependants dared to venture. 
He had never presunied to reproach 
him with his conduct toward his in- 
nocent countrymen, but when, about 
the time that the fine was exacted, 
Sir Robert had warned him of the 
consequences, perhaps fatal, which, 
what he called, his obstinacy might 
draw on his head, Daniel boldly re- 
plied, that he would: never subscribe 
to a wt ee of religious faith which 
needed the cruel arguments of arbi- 


trary power and penal laws to en- 


force its observance. He might, he 
said, like many others, be hunted 
like a partridge on the mountains, 
and be compelled to hide his body in 
the dens and caverns of the’ earth ; 
but his conscience was the peculiar 
property of his Heavenly Master, 
and could not be subjected to the 
dictates of human authority. 

Little as Sir Robert was accustom- 
ed to listen to the dictates of affec- 
tion, or to be overawed by firm- 
ness, he found himself incapable of 
proceeding at once to extremities 
against a man whom he. had always 
regarded with feelings: of more than 


ordinary respect. These liberties 


were therefore, at that time, 

over unnoticed and unresented ; but 
now, when vapors authority seemed 
to encourage his cruelties, they re- 
turned to his recollection with a bit- 
terness which determined him to 
proceed to the full extent of his com- 
mission. The i 
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of so many armed men. Only three 
of the family were present— 1‘Mil- 
Jan and his wife, who were standing 
in expectation of the entrance of the 
visitors, and James, their eldest son, 
an invalid, who lay stretched on a 
settle beside the fire. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Daniel,” said Sir Robert, speak- 
ing hastily, and without any other 
_ preface introducing the object of his 
visit. “ Do you still continue obsti- 
nate in refusing to acknowledge the 
King’s supremacy, and to renounce 
the Covenant? Do you approve of the 
Act of Indulgence ?” Daniel waited 
for a few moments, in an attitude of 
attention, as if expecting to hear 
something more ; but at last inquir- 
ed what were to be the consequences, 
and whither he was to go, in case he 
continued firm in his profession ? 
“To prison,” said Sir Robert. 
“ Then, soldiers, do yous duty,” 
cried M‘Millan, giving the orders for 
his own arrest. At the mention of 
the word prison, the anguish endured 
by M‘Millan’s wife deprived her 
even of the power of shedding tears. 
She had surveyed the whole scene 
with the painful interest of one who 
waits to hear something more awful 
than she dares almost to believe pos- 
sible. At the approach of the sol- 
diers to seize her husband, she fell 
on her knees to Sir Robert ; but all 
power of entreaty was denied her, 
and with an agony, which arrested 
the attention and softened the hearts 
of the brutal soldiers themselves, she 
could only exclaim, “Oh, Sir !” and 
sunk senseless on the floor. The ar- 
rest of his father, and-the distress of 
his mother, brought a liectic glow 
over the pallid countenance of James 
M‘Millan, and exerting an energy, of 
which disease had deprived him for 


his master, he 
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mounted ; ‘* my orders are, to spare 
neither old nor young; and altlough 
I will take upon me to suffer James 
to remain unmolested for the present, 
yet William must share the fate of 
lis father, if he inherits any of his 
Obstinacy.” ‘* Wherever he is,”’ re- 
plied M‘ Millan, “ I hope he will be 
enabled to keep out of the reach of 
the enemy, or, if he too does become 
a prey, that he will receive grace to 
endure tribulation like a Christian.” 
When they arrived at the Tower, 
M‘Millan was conducted to a small 
dark apartment, which was to serve 
as a temporary place of confinement 
till he could be conveyed to Edin- 
burgh. When left alone, the first 
act which he performed was to 
throw himself on his knees, and 
commend himself to his Heavenly 
Father. It was with something like 
a look of triumph that he surveyed 
the grated windows and uncomfort- 
able appearance of his new abode, 
after he arose from these pious ex- 
ercises. He felt that he had now 
to act another and a different part 
from that which he had hitherto 
performed, and that all his fortitude 
would be necessary, to enable him to 
conduct himself with becoming con- 
stancy. From the beginning, he had 
been no unconcerned spectator of 


the meg 9 of his countrymen ; and | 


although, through the forbearance of 
ail been less hardly 
dealt with than many others, yet he 
knew too well the character of that 
master, and the disposition of the 
Government, not to foresee that he 
might one day be called upon to suf- 
fer in the cause of truth. He had 
therefore all along considered pro- 
ceedings like the present as extreme- 
ly likely to take place ; and, on this 
account, he displayed more firmness 
than in other circumstances he might 
have been able to command. What 
might now be his fate he was unable 
to conjecture; but the experience of 
others taught him to forebode the 
worst. Imaginary and real suffering, 
he began to feel, were totally differ- 
ent’: still the goodness of the cause, 


a strong sense of duty, and ps 
other motives more nearl to 
human frailty, gilded present 


woes and his future prospects with 


the vivid colouring of enthusiasm. 


In-the train of reflections which fol- 
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lowed, he could not help comparing 
the simple form and efficacious spirit 
of that religion for which the present 
miseries were endured, with the vain 
pomp and haughty intolerance of that 
of his persecutors ; and if he ascrib- 
ed the spirit of persecution to the use, 
instead of the abuse of that particu- 
lar form, he could scarcely be blamed. 
The hated Council and their creatures 
were Prelatists ; Sir Robert Grierson 
was a bigot to the same faith ; and 
feeling the influence of religious be- 
lief on his own conduct, and know- 
ing its effects on the manners of 
others, it was not surprising that a 
plain man, unaccustomed to philoso- 
phical reasoning, should consider that 
as the cause, which, in. almost every 
case, was perhaps nothing more than 
a pretence to cover other purposes. 
Enthusiasm, however, like every 
other effort of the imagination, is 
like the ‘‘ morning cloud and the 
early dew;” and, in following the 
supposed cause to its effects, M‘- 
Millan could not prevent the transi- 
tion of his shouihss to the painful 
realities of his present condition. He 
was a sincere Christian and a staunch 
Presbyterian ; but he was also the 
_child of human nature, and alive to 
all the pains and privations of suf- 
fering. Gloomy thoughts began to 
intrude themselves: and, when op- 
pressed with cold, hunger, and total 
darkness, he could not resist their 
melancholy influences. <A less noble, 
at least more painful train of thought 
took possession of his mind, and the 
full tide of his woes began to flow 
fast upon him. His wife in misery, 
and his eldest son emaciated with 
disease and sorrow, presented them- 
selves before the eyes of his mind. 
A cloud of uncertainty also hung 
over the fate of his second son, the 
principal stay and hope of his de- 
clining years. This young man had 
gone that very morning to a consi- 
derable distance, in order to accom- 
pany one of the ejected clergymen to 
a house in the neighbourh 
a private meeting was to be held in 
the evening. This was an errand 
attended with considerable risk, 


as they were ex to the danger 
of falling in with companies of a 
litary in every direction. But how 


or when could he, notwithstanding 
al} his anxiety and uncertainty, alle. 
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viate the suffering of the one, or sa- 
tisfy the yearnings of his soul con- 
cerning the other? He himself was 
a prisoner, and in the power of men 
who would neither pity nor assist 
him. Ina day or two he might be 
dispatched to Edinburgh, and in a 
few days more consigned to the 
hands of the executioner. He me- 
chanically turned towards the win- 
dow ; but all his attempts were vain, 
and he resigned himself to despair. 
His imagination brooded over the 
horrors of captivity with a perti- 
nacity which checked every attempt 
to turn his thoughts into a more 
hopeful channel ; and the bitterness 
of anguish had driven him almost 
into a state of distraction, when his 
attention was arrested by a slight 
noise at the door of his apartment. 
Presently he imagined that it opened, 
and that he heard some person grop- 
ing round the room. ‘The noise he 
made, as he instinctively retreated 
when the unknown individual ap- 
proached, directed the stranger, who 
soon succeeded in laying hold of, 
and pulling him gently, as if inti- 
mating that he was to follow. In 
the present mood of his mind, he 
was little inclined to resist any such 
intimation, whatever might be its 
issue ; and obeying the directions of. 
his guide, he soon found himeelf in 
the open air. Whether it was any of 
Sir Robert’s servants, or some friend, 
who had found means to release him 
from his captivity, he could not as- 
certain, as his deliverer retreated as 


_soon as he was without the walls of 


the Tower. Again at liberty, his 
spirits began to revive, and having 
fairly cleared the premises of the 
Tower, he directed his steps towards 
his own home. As he coulé visit 
Barndennoch, where the private con- 
venticle was to be held, with but lit- 
tle deviation from the direct road, he 
determined to go by that place, and 
endeavour to learn what had become 
of his son William, and his friends. 
Here his appearance caused no small 
surprise and joy to a considerable 
number who had assembled, grieved 
at the tidings of his unfortunate cap- 
ture. When he entered, they were 


deliberating whether or not to attend 


a ficld-meeting which was to be held 
next day, not far from Drumlanrig. 
The increase of military force, w 
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had lately arrived, rendered such a 
meeting exceedingly dangerous ; but 
when it was considered that their 
absence could not now prevent it, 
and might be construed into diffi- 
dence in the goodness of their cause, 
or criminal lukewarmness, they re- 
solved to give their attendance. By 
representing to M‘Millan, that, as 
soon as his escape was known, the 
sursuit would be directed to his own 
rouse, and that he might thus bring 
destruction on his wife and son, as 
well as on himself, and by dispatch- 
ing a messenger to inform them of 
his liberty and safety, he was per- 
suaded to accompany them, without 
returning home; and they according- 
ly set out long before day-break. 

The morning was already advan- 
ced when they reached the heights 
which nearly surround the ducal 
residence of Drumlanrig. From 
these is a beautiful prospect of the 
fertile and picturesque country, wa- 
tered by the Nith, which can be 
traced in all its windings for many 
tniles, till it seems to lose itself a- 
mong the distant holms. The coun- 
try possesses that richness of appear- 
ance which cultivation alone can be- 
stow, and is variegated and adorned, 
in almost every direction, by large 
plantations. The view is bounded on 
the north by the Lowther hills, which 
are green to their summits ; and on 
the east, by that bleaker range above 
which Queensberry rises in lofty pre- 
eminence. ‘Toward the south there 
is a distant view of the Solway Frith, 
and the horizon is bounded by the 
wild and irregular forms of the moun- 
tains of Cumberland. The beauty 
of such a prospect, heightened, as in 
the present instance, by the appear- 
ance of the castle with its towers, as 
it were gilded with gold by the beams 
of the rising sun, and the surround- 
ing woods glittering in all the fresh- 
ness of the morning, was calculated to 
raise the feelings to the highest pitch 
of enthusiastic admiration; and many 
of the company could not refrain from 
singing aloud that most pious and 
poetical description of the works of 
Bard.” composed by the Hebrew 


“ Bless God, my soul.. © Lord my God, 
‘Thou art exceeding great ; 

With honour and with majesty 
Thou clothed art in state. 
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With light, as with a robe, thyself 
Thou covcrest about ; 

And, like unto a curtain, thou 
The heavens stretchest out, &c. &c. 


Even at this early hour, numerous 
parties were seen emerging from the 
woods and glens, and by the time 
that they reached the place of ren- 
dezvous, a great multitude had al- 
ready assembled. The place pitched 
upon for the exercises of the day was 
an open space, on the side of a hill, 
nearly surrounded with wood. All 
those who were armed were placed on 
the outposts, te guard against sudden 
attack, and scouts were posted on all 
the neighbouring heights, to give the 
alarm, in case of the approach of 
danger. Experience proved that these 
precautions were not taken in vain ; 
for the work was scarcely begun 
when it was reported that two par- 
ties of dragoons were advancing to at- 
tack them. As soon as the certainty 
of this report was known, the people 
dispersed in different directions, with 
the exception of about three hun- 
dred, who, occupying a position in- 
accessible to cavalry, determined to 
wait their approach, that the rest 
might the more easily escape beyond 
the reach of danger. 7 

When the soldiers saw that they 
could neither dislodge these men by 
their manceuvres, nor compel them 
to retreat by menaces, nor provoke 
them to an engagement by insolence 
and reproaches, they directed their 
pursuit after such of the stragglers 
as were still within reach. cae 
many others who were overtaken an 
made prisoners were the clergyman 
who had intended to officiate, and 
six men, who attended him. After 
having been grievously maltreated, 
they were fastened to the horses, and 
dragged along at the same speed with 
which the horsemen rode. 

The capture of their minister was 
no sooner known to the men who 
had stationed themselves on the hill- 
side, than, dividing themselves into 
companies, they set out in different 
directions to seize all the passes 
through which it was likely the 
soldiers would pass with their pri- 
soners, in order, if possible, to retake 
them. M*‘Millan, with a sa! of 
thirty-seven, proceeded to Enterkin, 

steep hill on the “7 to Edin- 
burgh. Along the side of this hill 
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the road winds for nearly two miles, 
and is in many places so narrow, that 
not more than two horsemen can ride 
abreast. It also passes along the 
edge of several frightful precipices, 
down which the smallest effort might 
recipitate the heaviest body. In a 
ittle hollow immediately opposite 
the most dangerous of these, M‘Mil- 
lan, with his companions, lay con- 
cealed till next morning, when a 
party of cavalry, with the prisoners, 
were seen ascending the mountain. 
As soon as they had arrived at a place 
where resistance could only have 
caused inevitable destruction, M‘- 
Millan ascended a height, and com- 
manded them, as they valued their 
lives, to halt, and deliver up their 
prisoners. As the morning was mis- 
ty, it was some time before the com- 
manding officercould discover whence 
the voice proceeded; but, at last, 
looking up, and pas @ man 
standing per above him, he order- 
ed his men to halt, and cried out, 
** What do you want, and who are 
you?” M*‘Millan, having called up 
twelve of his companions, and given 
them the word, ** Make ready,” a- 
gain demanded, “‘ Will you deliver 
our minister ?” ‘* No,” answered the 
officer, accom nying. his refusal 
with a dreadful oath. He had scarce- 
ly pronounced the words, when he 
was shot through the head by a mus- 
ket ball, and falling from his horse, 
was dashed to pieces against the sides 
of the precipice. The whole com- 
pany then levelled their pieces, and 
the soldiers must have been inevit- 
ably destroyed, had not the officer 
who was next in command desired 
atruce. The wisdom of this propo- 
sal was rendered more conspicuous 
by the appearance of another bod 
© coe ages at the top of the bill. 
“** What do you want?” inquired the 
next in command. ‘ Our minister,” 
replied M‘Millan, “ and the rest of 
the prisoners.” ‘ You shall have 
them,” said the officer, “‘ but it is on- 
ly on condition bees you order your 
men to ground their arms.” ‘* We 
desire no man’s life,” said M‘Millan, 
and he ordered his companions to fall 
back. “I expect,” said the officer 
to the clergyman, when he and the 
other prisoners were set free, “ that 
you will use your influence with 
these men to prevent farther blood- 
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shed.” ‘I will doso,” replied the 
clergyman. ‘* Then go,” said the 
officer ; *‘ you owe your life to this 
damned mountain.” ‘“ Rather say, to 
the God who made the mountain,” 
replied the clergyman. When M‘- 
Millan and his friends were prepar- 
ing to retire, the officer again cried 
out, “ I a you will fulfil your 
promise, and cause these fellows, 
who occupy the top of the hill, 
make way.’ ‘ These fellows, as 
you call them,” replied M‘Millan, 
** belong not tous. I presume they 
are peaceable travellers, waiting till 
you pass.” ** Had I known so soon- 
er,” said the officer, “‘ you should 
neither have got your men so cheap, 
nor come off so free.” ‘‘ You may 
judge from the fate of your superior 
officer,” replied M‘Millan, ‘* which 
party has the most cause to be thank- 


ful that the affair has ended so peace- 


ably.” 

The activity and vigilance used by 
the ‘* Persecutors” rendering it im- 
possible for the “‘ Covenanters” in 
this district to assemble in such 
numbers as to make any effectual re- 
sistance, and unsafe to remain in si- 
tuations where they were liable to be 
apprehended, M‘Millan, with many 
others, retired to Crichup Linn, a 
cavernous glen about three miles dis- 
tant from the village of Thornhill. 
The only entrance to this Linn is 
through a little valley, formed on 
each side by gently sloping hills, co- 
vered with wood, which, as you ad- 
vance, gradually contract till there is 
scarcely room for a footpath on the 
edge of a small river. After a num- 
ber of windings, in which the path 
becomes more and difficult, 
the rocks rise, on both sides, to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, approach- 
ing so near at the top that a man 
may, without much difficulty, leap 
from the one side to the other. Into 
the recess formed by these rocks 
there is no passage except by the bed 
of the pee which is neve Yer} 

eep, ana 3 nge t no 
above a foot in breadth. Pirhere is a 
sort of cave of freestone, sup 
by natural pillars; different parts of 
which are still known by the names 
of the Whigs’ Lang-settle, and the 
Sutor’s Seat, on account of the Te- 
fuge which it afforded to the perse- 
cuted Presbyterians, and the oppor- 
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tunity which a mechanic of their 
number embraced of following his 
employment. Above this cave the 
Linn is little else than a succession 
of the most awful precipices, where 
the foot of man has never trod, and 
the light of the sun never shone. 

In this almost inaccessible retreat, 
M‘Millan, with his companions in 
trouble, remained for a considerable 
time, sending out parties every night 
to bring provisions, and gain intelli- 
gence of what was going on without. 
During that period, however, great 
numbers—some from impatience of 
confinement, others from necessity, 
on account of indisposition occasion- 
ed by damps, fatigue, and other 
causes—had left them, preferring 
health and freedom, with the danger 
of being taken, to security in so un~ 
wholesome an abode ; so that, after 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, their 
numbers were reduced to six men. 
Each of these, by turns, went out 
about nightfall to forage for the rest, 
and usually returned about day- 
break. One morning, however, the 
sun having already risen, and there 
being no appearance of the person who 
had gone out on the preceding even- 
ing, M‘Millan sent his son to endea- 
vour to gain intelligence concerning 
him. They were not without sus- 
picions of treachery ; but as William 
was told to proceed with extreme 
caution, they apprehended little dan- 
ger. He had not been gone many 
minutes, however, when the report 
of a gun confirmed their suspicions, 
and made them forebode the worst 
concerning the fate of William M‘- 
Millan and their own safety. They 
seized the arms which they had in 
their possession, and has to de- 
fend the entrance to the Linn. The 
first who advanced fell at the feet of 
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his companions, who, seeing the ad- 
vance of a considerable body of sol- 
diers, plunged into the river, and, 
with great difficulty, reached a place 
of safety from the shot of the enemy. 
But as it was impossible to remain 
long standing up to the middle in 
water, they resolved to endeavour to 
reach a wood at a short distance from 
the head of the Linn, where they 
hoped to conceal themselves till an 
opportunity offered of making their 


escape. The first who made the at- © 


tempt was instantly shot, and the 
rest shared the same fate, from the 
deliberate cruelty of the soldiers. 
During the time that M‘Millan 
was necessitated to make Crichup 
Linn the principal place of his re- 
treat, he had ventured, more than 
once, to visit his wife and son. Whe- 
ther Sir Robert Grierson had been 
informed of these visits, and consi- 
dered that, by his connivance, James 
M‘Millan had forfeited all claims 
to his forbearance, or whether he 
thought that his duty was but im- 
perfectly performed, so long as a 
single Presbyterian remained, in one 
of his rounds he called at the house, 
dragged him from his bed, to which 
he was still confined by sickness, and 
exposing him to the fire of his sol- 
diers, added his name also to the lon 
list of martyrs. A large stone, whic 
the pret of the present proprietor of 
the land has induced him to surround 
with a few trees and a fence, marks 
the place where this cruel deed was 
perpetrated. Mrs M‘Millan died 
soon after of a broken heart, and 
together with her son, was in 
in the parish church-yard. A haw- 
thorn bush, and a small stone, still 
point out the grave where they “ rest 


in peace, to rise in glory.” , 


. Co an Infant. 


YouNnG babe of beauty! thou art pure, 


as yet, 

And bright the lustre of thy cherub eye— 
As radiance which the angels’ wings 

emit, ” 

Caught from the splendours of Divinity, 

As ~~ 54 the throne of the Most 

igh. | | 
And, sweet babe! placid is thy brow of Such once was I. Yes, babe! as pure 


snow, _ ) 
Round which the yellow tendrils curl 
and glow, 
VOL, Xv, 


Like sunset billows playing on the 
shore ; . 
Oh, never may the branding seal of woe 
Impress its felon-mark on hue so fair! 
Sweet dimpling smiles thy face are 
straying o’er, 
And all is bliss and heaven that beam- 
eth there. 


“as thou; 
But, ah! sweet peace of mind, whtre art 
thou now ? A. 


Cc. 
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BY DICK PEPPERMIXT. 
Walk II. 


—_—_— 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
. Her’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O. 


"T'was two o'clock, the labourers left their 
toil 
With hungry bellies, and with hasten- 
ing feet, 
And I, with highly-throbbing heart, the 
while 
Walk’d briskly onward towards Prince's 
Street ; 
Not to behold the orb of heaven decline, 
But woman—earth’s bright sun—come 
forth to shine. 


Hail, Prince's Street! but hold—ere I begin 
This fine apostrophe, it will be meet, 
Like many periodic scribes, that win 
Their bread by putting forth a weekly 
sheet, 
To give a history of myself—a tale 
Belonging to a lone and lovely vale : 


A lone and lovely vale it is—there lies, 
Within its bosom of deep solitude, 
A placid lake as clear as summer skies, 
O’er which the wild-duck rows her nu- 
merous brood, 
When spring comes smiling up the moor- 
land dell 
To deck its borders with the heather-bell. 


Green are the hills that rise on every side, 
And green the meadows, where the 
bleating flock 
Finds food and shelter—yet diversified, 
By Nature’s hand, with many a hoary 
rock, 
Where hoots the midnight owl, and 
: shaggy thorn, 
From which the wood-lark hails the open- 
ing morn. 


One human home is there; upon the shore 
Of the calm lake it beautifully stands 
Within the shadow of an oak-tree hoar, 
Whose giant branches, like protecting 
hands 
Of parent or of friend, a shelter form, 
To mitigate the sunshine and the storm. 


Sweet, solitary cottage ! there mine eye 
First —_" on the cheerful light of 
y3 
There my fond mother's soothing lullaby, 
_— from the bosom where I often 
ys 
To angie my infant sorrows—=— 
t 
My pious father form'd my lips to prayer. 


The flocks that brows’d upon each smooth 
green hill, 
And each green meadow, were my fa- 
ther’s flocks ; 
The kine that low'd beside the willow'd 
rill, 
The snow-white goats that scrambled 
up the rocks, 
The bees that wander’d through the 
mountain flowers, 
And brought their treasures to the hive— 
were ours. 


But every scene where my sweet child- 
hood stor’d 
Its dreams of happiness—hill, mead, 
and cot— 
Were all the property of one great lord, 
Who seem’d unconscious of his mortal 
lot ; 
For though a brother of the creeping 
worm, 
He was like Satan in a human form. 


“© He fix'd his iron talons on the poor, 
And gripp’d them like a lordly beast of 
prey” — 
According to the language, not obscure— 
Of Blair, sweet bard! who sung a mo- 
ral lay 
In which huge Dr Johnson could not see 
One gleam of merit—what a goose was 
he! . 


He had a factor too—a cunning scribe, 
Fit agent for the Devil or “ my Lord ;” 
A man, perhaps, that would have ta’en 0 
bribe 
To cut his father’s throat—for he a- 
dor’d 
That golden ore which, melted by a fire 
Of brimstone, yet may quench such vile 
desire. 


He was a little man, of little mind, 
But little things have often wondrous 
power ; 
I've seen a wasp-sting make a fellow 
blind, 


I've seen a small worm wither a large 
flower, 
I've seen—nay, I have felt, that, in a bed, 
A flea is very troublesome indeed. 


“ If you delight in woe, unhappy elves, 
Go lift those hands that have brought 
’ ““priefahd’care 
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To many a heart, against yeur useless 
selves, 
And go toh—-, and you shall see it 


there !”” 


This oft I mutter’d when my passion raged, 
And pray’d for pardon when my wrath 


assuaged. 


And they are gone—but mark me, read- 
er, mark, 
I say not where—because I do not 
know 
Yet as a cruel and voracious shark, 
Following a vessel, may receive a blow 
It dreams not of—so,.gaping for their prey, 
Death pack’d them off, to cram their 
mouths with clay. 


He pack’d them off—but not till they had 
stript 
My father of his fair possessions all ; 
Not till my tender-hearted mother wept 
To leave the cottage by the oak-tree 
tall; 
Not till, like leaves by autumn-tempests 
driven, 
Her babes were toss’d to every wind of 
heaven. 


Alas, my friends! now some are in the 
tomb, 
And some are weeping on a foreign 
shore 3 
And I, upon a path of grief and gloom, 
Even ’mid the city’s rioting and roar, 
Over the harp my tremulous fingers cast, 
To wean my heart from brooding o’er the 
past. 


Hail, Prince’s Street! for now my mourn- 
ful story 
Is clos’d at length—all hail, delightful 
place ! 
Where lovely girls come forth in all their 
glory, 
Like May-morn roses, each with smil- 
ing face 
Of fascination, each in bright attire, 


To fire the Sparks that set themselves on 
fire. 


The ago ! a word most strikingly ap- 
pli 
To all that class of animals call’d Beaux ; 
During a season though they brightly glide, 
In - vapours soon their sparklings 
close ; 
Or, like a butterfly, when they are caught 
They and their brilliant hues are turn’d 
to nought. 


Nay, I * wrong ; for they have mouths 


: noses, 
And heads, and hair, and brows, and 
eyes, and cheeks; 


* Lord Byron. 


So has a barber’s biock, but ne’er dis- 
closes 
Its inward barrenness,— it never 
speaks ; 
But they must prattle like an eastern 
parrot, 
And prove their minds are like a lumber 
garret, 
Or like a giblet-pie,—fine simile,— 
For there is found, if with discernment 
sought, 
(At least it generally the case will be,) 
Legs of ideas, plumeless wings of 
thought ; 
For they, no doubt, have been a while at 
college, 
And pluck’d the apples from the tree of 
knowledge. 


And so did Eve, and prov’d herself a 
fool ; 

And so do they, and prove themselves 

no better ; 
For though they struggle through the 
grammar-school, 

And learn thenameof every single letter, 
Of every word, it cannot be expected 
That e’er by them the sense can be de- 

tected. 


*Tis said by somebody *, that handsome 
hands 
Are always given to peeresses and 
peers 5 
*Tis said by others, and undoubted stands, 
_ That well an ass is known by its long 
ears ; 
And Beaux, to prove their family, shoe 
) each foot 
Like that most stupid and most ugly 
brute. 


So much for Beaux,—and now a touch at 
Belles, — 
Another very emblematic word : 
A tongue of thunder that for ever knells, 
An empty head to make that tongue 
well heard : 
Is this not like a steeple-bell, that tolls 
Husbands and lovers to the land of souls ? 


A Belle—I rather should have said Co« 
quette— 

Is of all creatures the most vain and 

selfish ; 
And yet, the deuce! when opportunely 
met, 

Her fascination is completely elfish ; 
Her eye-beam, like a fiery suin-ray shed+ 
From Indian skies, turns a poor fellow's 

head. 


And what cares she ? for if he be not rich 
_ Or titled, he may rage, and rave, 
rant, 7 


+ Coup de soleil. 
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In bedlam chains, till frenzy’s high- 
wrought pitch 
Droops to despondency,—till, gone and 
gaunt, 
He sinks unpitied to a timeless grave,— 
She will not give the hand that but could 
save ; 


Because she is incapable of love 
To any creature, but herself, on earth ; 
She is no innocent and beauteous dove, 
Timid and mild, that seldom ventures 
forth 
To public gaze,—but like a cat on watch, 
To catch the:prey that she would fainly 
catch. 


Good Heav’n! and is this woman ?— 
woman, whom 
Thou gavest unto solitary man, 
When eastern Eden spread her flow’rs of 
bloom 
Along the banks where Gihon’s waters 
ran ; : 
When hearts of innocence were taught to 
prove 
The holy luxury of confiding love ? 


And is this woman ? No, it is not woman 
In all the beauty of her pristine charms, 
In innocent simplicity, that no man 
Can gaze on, think on, but his bosom 
warms 
With feelings kindred to devotion given 
To pious saints when they petition 
Heav'n. 


No, ‘tis not woman !—she is sadly 
changed— 
For what her Maker made her she un- 
makes ; 
The currents of her feeling are estranged 
From their own proper channels,—she 
partakes 
No sympathy,—for vanity and pride 
Have froze ber heart-springs like a winter 
tide. 
Self-worshippers ! I hate you,—man and 
woman, 
Who in your own hearts every thought 
have centred ; 
But think, oh think ! that it is very com. 


mon 
“ Pride goes before a fall,”—ay, think 
how ventur’d 


Your prototype to gain the throne of 
heav'n, 


And was to everlasting darkness driv'’n, 
While thus I mus'd, oh, Prince's Street ! 


Thy pleasant pavement, lo, a lovely 


Even like a lily-fiow’r the thorns among, © 


Came gently towards me,—my heart 
betray'd / 
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Its adoration in a moment,—and 
She pass’d me like a form from fairy. 
land. 


One moment's gaze was quite enough, 
it left 


Her image deeply grav’d upon my 
brain, - 


% 
Enshrin'd within my bosom,—it bereft 
My heart-pulse of its calmness,—and 
each vein 
Felt from the fountain the impetuous 


stream 
Of blood, that made existence like a 
dream. 


Her form was tall and sylph-like,—such 
as rises 
Upon our visions of untroubled sleep, 
When heav’n-born Fancy on her throne 
despises 
All worldly cares, all grovelling 
thoughts, that keep 
The spirit bound to this degrading earth, 
All woes inherited by human birth. 


Her raven hair was braided o’er her brow 
Of lily whiteness, and her deep dark 


CyCS,— ; 

Like stars of morning, which their radi- 
ance throw 

Along the valley, from enkindling 

skies,— 

Brighten’d the spring-bloom on her 
cheek—the lip 

Red as the rose that wild-bees love to sip. 


Her bosom heaving ‘neath the tighten'd 


press 
Of silken garment of cerulean dye, 
Prov'd to my fancy al! its tenderness, 
Its innocence, and all its flowers that 
lie 
In embryo state—love-blossoms to im- 
part : 
Their sweetness yet to some adoring 
heart. 


“ There is, kind Heaven !”—unto my- 
self I said— 
** A beauteous creature born of human 
birth, 
A woman that is worthy to be made 
The idol of my worship here on earth— 
All worthy to enjoy the bliss that reigns, 
Like cloudless sunshine, on celestial 
plains. 


“ But I must follow her (this with a sigh) 
Though it should be for ever and for 
ever ; 
Though like a comet through the bound: 
less sky, 
She give to me a resting moment never: 
Yes, I must follow her, or bid farewell 
To hope = joy, to—more than I can 
tell. 
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So saying, J turn’d round upon my heel, 
And saw her still—for she was easily 
seen 5 : 
And I ran forward, like a carriage-wheel 
When ardent lovers drive to Gretna- 
Green 5 
When heads are peeping out, amid their 
fear. 
To see if no pursuing friend be near. 


Onward she went, and onward T pursued, 
Through streets, and lanes, and squares, 
perhaps a score, 
Until, at last, she for a moment stood 
Beside the railing of a splendid door ; 
Then stept she lightly up, then rung the 
bell, 
And went into the house of Master Gell. 


‘* By Jove I have her!”—_in my heart I 
cried— 
So I rejoiced as many a poacher hath, 
When through the snowy mountains 
waste and wide, 
He tracks the timorous hare’s deceitful 


path, 
And finds her couch’d, she that, as soon 


as shot, 
Shall lose her skin, and fill the poor man’s 
pot. 
O shocking simile !—it will not do— 
So I rejoiced, even like a frenzied bard 
When some fair image to his mental view 
Stands half reveal’d—when he has 
run it hard 
Through all the windings of the brain— 
until 
He gives it name and being with his quill. 


“* Pray,” said 1 to a ragged porter, “ pray, 


Has Mr Gell a pretty wife, Sir ?”: 


75 No.” 

“ A sister, then, as lovely as the day 

Of flower-crown’d June, as spotless as 

the snow 

New dropp’d from heaven ? or a daugh- 
ter either, 

Of such incomparable beauties?” ‘ Nei- 
ther.” 3 


Ha! forth she come sagain—away, away 
She glides before me like a radiant 
dream. 
Unearthy beautiful, or like the ray 
Of Will-o-wisp, that to some fatal 
Stream 
Lures the bewilder’d wretch, who, like a 


9 
Founders without a friend to hear his 
wail, 


—~ ~ + 0 so—loveliness like her’s 
an only lead me on to happiness— 
To hope, that with divine emotion stirs 
The fountain of the heart, like winds 

thine lag SI Riy SE NMR | Hoe 
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The mountain-spring—to pleasures that 


arise 
Within the breast like flowers of Paradise. 


But, ah! while thus my quarry I pursue, 
A country fellow grasps me by tke 

hand :— | 

“Q, Master Peppermint! pray, how 
d’ye do?” 

** O, Master Clodpoll! I’ve no time to 
stand.” . 

** Why, Master Peppermint, you’re most 
uncivil.”” 

‘* Why, Master Clodpoll, you go to the 
devil.” 


He quits me instantly—but ere he quits, 
The lovely vision from my sight hath 
fled, 
And with it too, I am afraid, the wits 
That can be ill spared from my swim. 
ming head, 
Which burns, as tna's furious entrails 
burn, 
At thought of hopes—that never may re- 
turn. . 


Gone like a flower that’s scatter’d by 
the gale, 
Gone like a shot-star from the mid- 
night sky, 
Gone like a dew-drop that the suns ex- 
hale, 
Gone like a wild-bee booming swiftly by, 
Was she, my fair one—and my great - 
vexations 
I vent in song, for future generations :— 


** O fair unknown ! whose radiant eye 
Came like a sun-beam to my heart, 
And made the feelings there that lie 
To life and admiration start ; 
O could I know but who thou art, 
The name thou among mortals bearest, 
The home to which thou wilt impart 
The light of pleasure which thou 
sharest ! 


* © fair unknown! could I behold 
Again the form that I adore, 

Thou never, till my heart was cold, 
Should’st vanish from my presence 

more : 

I'd follow thee from shore to shore, 
Even like thy shadow still beside thee ; 

And watch thy guiltless pleasures o‘er, 
And soothe the woes that might betide 

| thee. 


* O fair unknown ! could I but hear 
The music of thy melting tongue ; 
Could I but press the lips so dear, 
On which no scandal ever : 
Could I but claim the hand that flung 
The light and lovely ’kerchief o’er thee ; 
And bless thee with the voice that sung 
_ This song of him that must adore thee. 
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Ir we consider that (to use the 
words of a right honourable Baro- 
net,) ‘‘ the Scots have been always 
a martial people, high in spirit, and 
fond of warlike achievement,’—that 
their success in the cultivation of 
science has been commensurate with 
their renown in arms,—and that one 
of the proud distinctions of their 
country consists in the general dif- 
fusion and cheapness of elementary 
instruction,—it must appear nota lit- 
tle surprising, that, amidst the num- 
ber and variety of our institutions 
and seminaries of education, we 
should have been unable, till within 
little more than a twelvemonth past, 
to reckon a Military School,—and 
that it should have been reserved for 
an enterprising individual to supply 
so obvious a defect in our system of 
public instruction. Most states or- 
ganize their general scheme of in- 
struction with reference to the pre- 
(lominating national characteristics. 
In Scotland, however, where the peo- 
ple, few in number, and inferior to 
the inhabitants of many countries in 
one of the great elements of political 
power, (wealth,) have, nevertheless, 
made themselves always respected, 
often formidable, by a courage at 
once daring and obstinate, no at- 
tempts have been made to form and 
guide into the proper channel this 
invaluable quality ; and the military 
reputation of the country, even in an 
age when war has become a science, 
and many of its operations problems 
in transcendental geometry, has been 
committed, in a great measure, to 
chance, and the irrepressible but un- 
tutored bravery of her children. 

It would be of little service to in- 

uire to what combination of preju- 
dice and folly this strange neglect is 
to be ascribed ; the object which we 
have at present in view, is rather to 
point out a few of the advantages re- 
sulting from a military education, 
even in time of peace, and the expe- 
diency of retell earned part of that 
peculiar system of instruction into all 
our great public schools. 
It is a fact known to every military 


man, that not only at the commence- 
ment, but during a very considerable 
portion of the late long war with 
France, the great body of our officers 
were immeasurably inferior in science 
and skill to those of the enemy, 
Skill is, no doubt, acquired by ex- 
perience in the field, and in this re- 
spect the superiority of our rivals, in 
the first instance, was the result of 
circumstances which no_ previous 
education could counterbalance ; but 
science can only be learned in the 
schools,—and, in the present state of 
the art of war, mere experience with- 
out science is as unavailing as mere 
science without experience. We had 
no schools where military science 
could be acquired. Young men 
were transformed into officers by the 
co-operation of the army-clothier and 
the drill-serjeant, without the slight- 
est previous acquaintance with the 
principles of a profession which, to 
be pursued with advantage to the 
individual or the public, demands an 
extent and variety of acquirement, 
equal to, or perhaps greater than, 
those requisite for any other. To 
qualify them for civil employments, 
our youth were compelled to under- 
go a course of previous study and 
preparation ; for the military profes- 
sion, on which the very existence of 
the country might come to depend, 
none was judged necessary. The 
army was filled with half-educated, 
idle, and dissipated young men, in- 
capable of steady and continued ap- 
plication,—destitute of every military 
accomplishment, except the courage 
which they shared in common with 
the meanest soldierin the ranks,—and 
proud of their scarlet and gold uni- 
forms more for the grace and favour 
they procured them with silly, light- 
headed girls, than as the badge of an 
honourable profession, distinction in 
which was only to be attained by 4 
happy combination of physical and 
intellectual qualities. The conse- 


_ quences inseparable from such a state 


of things were soon felt deeply. In 
how many instances was the une- 
qualled courage of our troops ren- 
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dered unavailing, by the ignorance or 
incapacity of their officers ! and how 
frequently were the blunders of offi- 
cers accompanied by an unprofitable 
waste of human lhfe—by the sacri- 
fice of those gallant fellows, who, 
when properly commanded and led 
on, were capable of achieving any 
thing short of absolute impossibility ! 
it would be invidious to condescend 
upon specific examples ;—the recol- 
lection of every reader who is con- 
versant with the military history of 
the last thirty years will supply them 
in abundance. 

But it may be said, that England 
has several Academies expressly ap- 
propriated to the purpose of military 
education. True; but must Scots- 
men repair to England for instruc- 
tion in a profession which they have 
so often and so freely shed their 
blood to adorn? There is no other 
branch of knowledge which a Scots- 
man may not acquire in his own 
country, in as much perfection, and 
to as great an extent, as in any other 
country ; and there can surely be no 
good reason why, if his inclination 
lead him to the army, instead of the 
law, the church, or physic, he should 
not have the benefit of instruction at 
home. Every nation and state on the 
continent has its military schools, 
where the youth, ambitious to sig- 
nalize themselves in arms, are regu- 
larly and fully instructed in all the 
branches useful for their profession, 
and where they acquire the rudiments 
of the science, which is afterwards 
to be perfected in the field, and to fit 
them for the command of armies. 
What we desire is, that the youth of 
Scotland may have the same advan- 
tage ; that, in short, whatever pro- 
fession they may chuse to select, 
their own country shall afford them 
the means of adequate instruction. 
But even supposing it perfectly ex- 
pedient and proper, in a general way, 
for our martial youth to repair to 
England, it is well known that, from 
the constitution of the military schools 
of that country, and particularly the 
interest required in order to obtain 
admission, the benefits to be derived 
from these establishments must ne- 
cessarily be of very limited extent. 
It is Not, therefore, among the mono- 
polizing aristocrats of England that 
our youth are to be sent a-begging 
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for instruction ; we require a mili- 
tary school of our own, which, like 
all our other establishinents for edu- 
cation, shall be open to the whole 
world, and dispense freely to every 
one who can afford to enter it, the 
benefit of scientific education in the 
profession and practice of arms. 

There cannot bea doubt, we think, 
that such an establishment is emi- 
nently requisite and necessary in this 
country ; and the circumstances of 
our being at peace with all the world 
(the Birmans excepted) is only ano- 
ther argument in its favour. It is 
in peace that nations strengthen 
themselves, and provide for the exi- 
gencies of war ; it is in peace that 
whatever has been found defective in 
our military system can be corrected 
and amended ; it is in peace that the 
greatest improvements are brought 
forward, examined, and applied ; it 
is in peace that every legitimate 
means ought to be employed in sus- 
taining the military spirit of the 
people, and, above all, in encouraging 
the upper classes to devote their at- 
tention to a profession which is, in 
general, congenial to their habits and 
feelings, and in which they ought al- 
ways to be ambitious to excel. ‘The 
cant of pseudo-philanthropists and 
fanatical divines, who labour to pro- 
scribe the profession of arms, will not 
surely be listened to by those who, 
having looked into human affairs, are 
convinced that war is frequently as 
inevitable as the plague; and that, 
while neighbouring states maintain 
large standing armies, and neglect no 
means of fostering the military spirit 
of their people, the principle of self- 
preservation imposes a similar duty 
upon us. These arguments will not, 
we presume, be weakened by refer- 
ence to the actual state of Europe at 
the present moment,—exhibiting a 
conflict between the revolutionary 
and the despotic principle ; in which, 
though the latter be for the present 
successful, it is impossible to foresee 
how soon the apple of discord may 
be thrown down, the oppressed arm- 
ed against their oppressors, and the 
nations of the world once more con- 
vulsed with the struggle. 

We would only further remark 
here, that, were greater care and at- 
tention directed to the education of 
young men previous to their enter- 
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ing the army, the general respecta- 
bility of the military profession would 
be greatly enhanced. Why do the 
individuals belonging to the corps of 
Royal Engineers assume a higher 
place in society than the officers of 
marching regiments? The reason is 
obvious—because they are, in gene 
ral, incomparably better educated and 
more accomplished men, and many of 
them distinguished for their acquire- 
ments in the exact sciences. Now, 
ought it not to be an object of the first 
importance with Government, that 
every officer should, if possible, be 
equally accomplished ? It will not be 
denied that the efficiency of the hum- 
blest subaltern is prodigiously en- 
creased, if, in addition to the know- 
ledge of those duties which are more 
strictly professional, he possesses an 
acquaintance with the principles of 
gunnery and fortification—can use 
with facility his pencil in sketching— 
and has rendered himself familiar 
with the foreign languages, particu- 
larly French, Ltalian, and German. 
{very officer is considered a gentle- 
man, and ought to possess the edu- 
cation of a gentleman: but, above 
all, he ought to be entirely au fait 
in the science and details of his own 
profession. The lawyer, the divine, 
and the physician, are regularly bred 
to their respective callings ; and it is 
more than high time that the forma- 
tion of officers should be taken out of 
the hands of the tailor, the jeweller, 
and the man-milliner. 

We have been led to make these 
observations by witnessing the ho- 
nourable efforts of a gallant and ac- 
complished officer to supply the great 
defect in our general system of pub- 
lic instruction, to which we have 
alluded. More than a year ago, Mr 
George Scott, who had served for 
eleven years as Adjutant to the 91st, 
or Argyleshire Regiment, and had 
been distinguished by his acquisitions 
as a linguist, as well as by his qua- 
lifications as an officer, organized an 
Institution in this city, which he 
appropriately denominated “ Tue 
Scortish Mitirary Acapemy.” 
The object of the projected establish- 
ment was twofold: “ Ist, To afford 
to young gentlemen intended for 
the profession of arms, the means of 
preparatory scientific instruction, up- 
on the principle of the celebrated 
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schools established in England by 
the Government and the East India 
Company, and according to the sys- 
tem lately adopted in the army by 
his Majesty’s command: And, 2d, To 
introduce a rational and useful sys. 
tem of bodily exercise, which may 
be practised with safety, not only by 
boys from the time they commence 
their education, but also by grown- 
up persons, whatever may be their 
views, and while they are pursu- 
ing their other studies or employ- 
ments—as agreeable and healthy re- 
creations, beneficial in relieving and 
invigorating the mind, and tending 
most powerfully to ‘ improve the car- 
riage, develope and strengthen the 
physical powers, and, by strenuous 
exertion, furnish the means of self- 
preservation, in the various occur- 
rences incidental to human life.’” 
In furtherance of this general plan, 
Mr Scott announced, that the follow- 
ing branches would be taught in the 
Institution : Ist, Military Mathema- 
tics, Fortification, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy, Military History, French, Ita- 
lian, German, Spanish, &c. &c.; 
and, 2d, The Broad Sword, both for 
Cavalry and Infantry, the Small- 
Sword, Firelock, Tactics, Gymnastic 
Exercises, &c.,—the Mathematics, 
Fortification and Plan- Drawing, ace 
cording to the methods adopted in 
the Government, and India Com- 
pany’s Military Schools in England, 
—and the Military Exercises in con- 
formity to the system lately intro- 
duced into the army. This was un- 
questionably a most judicious plan ; 
and it is gratifying to observe the 
zeal and success with which it has 
been carried into effect. On the 2d 
of this month, the first annual exa- 
mination of the Institution commen- 
ced, and continued during part of that 
and the three following days, in the 
presence of a numerous and highly- 
respectable body of spectators. The 
general proficiency of the pupils, in 
Mathematics, Fortification, Langua- 
ges, and the Sword and Firelock 
Exercises in all their branches, reflect 
the highest credit on the zeal and 
ability of Mr Scott, and give promise 
that this infant Institution will at no 
great distance of time rival the old 
and lavishly-patronized Military Aca- 
demies of the south. We particu- 
larly remarked the readiness and #c- 
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curacy with which the young gentle- 
men answered the different questions 
proposed in Fortification, as well as 
the beauty and accuracy of the draw- 
ings they had executed of some of the 
chefs-d’oeuvres of Vauban and Coe- 
horn. Nor were we less gratified with 
their readings in French and Italian, 
in the principles of which they seem- 
ed to be thoroughly grounded: they 
translated with an accuracy and pre- 
cision which can only be acquired by 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure of a language ; 
while the greatest attention appears 
to have been paid to the pronuncia- 
tion, particularly of French, which, 
from its extreme nicety and delica- 
cy in many respects, is seldom to be 
heard in this country. Mr Scott, we 
are aware, has had many advantages 
in this particular, which he has not 
failed to turn to account; and it may 
be mentioned, that his superiority to 
most British officers, in the intimate 
knowledge and correct enunciation of 
the Freneh language, was so well 
known to his superior officers, that, 
when serving with the Army of Ob- 
servation in France, he was frequent 
ly employed as interpreter in Courts- 
Martial, when it was necessary to call 
lrenchmen as evidence. The expert- 
ness of the young men in the sword- 
exercise, and in loose play with cud- 
gels, attracted general notice, and 
elicited repeated plaudits from a 
very numerous and genteel company. 
_ Though this Institution is but in 
its infancy, it ought to be mentioned, 
at once as a proof that such a semi- 
nary is wanted, and of the liberality 
of our countrymen in patronizing so 
highly honourable an attempt to re- 
medy a defect which was generally 
acknowledged, that, since last sum- 
mer, nearly 200 pupils have received 
instruction in the Scottish Military 
Academy. We have not a doubt that 
the number will rapidly increase, and 
that the Superintendent will thereby 
be enabled to enlarge the basis of the 
Institution, so that the young men 
mi y be carried forward into the high- 
er departments of the Mathematics, 
and initiated in the principles and ap- 
plication of the differential calculus. 
We learn, with pleasure, that Mr 
Scott has it in contemplation to ine 
troduce a system of Gymnastic Exer- 
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different systems practised on the 
continent, or recommended in the 
most approved treatises on the sub- 
ject. This, in our opinion, (and on 
this subject we speak from personal 
experience, ) will be a prodigious im- 
provement. ‘‘ The education of 
 arnaad says an intelligent officer who 
1as written well on this subject, ‘‘ is 
naturally divided into two parts— 
mental and physical. In England, 
the attention of those who have the 
superintendence of education has 
been entirely confined to the for- 
mer; the latter has been left to 
chance, and the natural necessity for 
exertion which characterizes the hu- 
man body in the early stages of life. 
The importance of exercise is uni< 
versally allowed, but no attempts 
have hitherto been made to reduce it 
to any system, or subject it to the 
guidance of experience and judg- 
ment. The modes of exercise have 
been left to the invention of children, 
whose supreme command over their 
own sports has never been denied or 
molested. The consequence is, that 
the hours of exercise are turned to 
very small account, as regards their 
original destination. The only ad- 
vantage obtained by time spent in 
recreation at present, is the relaxa- 
tion of the mind. The body is left 
to take care of itself.” The object 
proposed by Mr Scott, is to intro- 
duce a system of bodily exercise, 
which, while it affords considerable 
amusement, and total relaxation of 
the mental faculties, brings into a 
full and healthy action all the mus- 
cles of the body. ‘* Health, vigour, 
elasticity, robustness and beauty of 
frame, are the rewards which this 
system holds out to those who will 
persevere in the practice of its pre- 
cepts.” 

It is astonishing that, with the ex- 
ample of the ancients before us, the 
benefits of physical education should 
have been so entirely overlooked or 
neglected in this country. It is mat- 
ter of daily observation, where Gym< 
nastics are regularly taught and prace 
tised, that the most feeble constitu- 
tions are strengthened,—the most 
awkward and ill-formed persons im- 
proved, both in figure and in graceful 
motion,—and the most vigorous and 
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liable. By training himself to al- 
most daily exercise of some kind or 
other, the wondrous Childe, now un- 
happily no more, fortified a consti- 
tution singularly delicate, and invi- 
gorated limbs, the original formation 
of which seemed intended for any 
purpose but that of motion or exer- 
tion. By asimilar process, health, 
strength, and symmetry, are within 
the reach of every one. If, there 
fore, a small portion of the time 
daily devoted to the dancing- master, 
or to those games and sports which 
injure, instead of improving the phy- 
sical frame, were devoted to the 
Fencing- Master, -and to Gymnastic 
Exercises, young men would improve 
their health, elasticity, vigour, and 
even the forms of their bodies, and 
would be free from many of those dis- 
eases which grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength. 
‘‘Tlow many parents,” says Mr 
Clias, ‘* would have preserved their 
children, if they had had the precau- 
tion to give them a more masculine 
education !” 

This gpplies to young men for 
whatever profession they may be 
destined ; to the intended soldier, 
such exercises are of the first neces- 
sity. ‘‘ A great number of those 
brave soldiers (we again quote from 
Mr Clias’s book) who have irrecover- 
ably lost their health, or who perish- 
ed miserably in the late wars, would 
have been at present the consolation 
of their parents, and the protectors 


of their families, if, by giving them 
a more vigorous education in their 
youth, care had been taken to accus- 
tom their bodies to fatigue, and to 
enable them to find, in their physi- 
cal qualities, the efficacious means of 
seconding their courage in the mo- 
ment of extreme necessity.” 

We hope these considerations will 
have their due weight with the Pa- 
trons and Directors of the Edinburgh 
Academy, the introduction into which 
of Fencing and Gymnastics we should 
hail as a very great improvement. 
We trust they are superior to the 
paltry prejudices which have hitherto 
stood in the way of any effectual 
system of physical education in this 
country ; andif they are, we venture 
to stake our credit, that Greek and 
Latin will suffer nothing by teaching 
the boys the use of those natural 
powers with which Nature has en- 
dowed them. The dancing-master 
is by no means to be dispensed with ; 
but, in addition to all that he can 
give, we would have boys well plant- 
ed on their legs, their chests thrown 
forward, and their muscular powers 
called into almost constant exercise, 
by fencing, running, wrestling, 
climbing, and other tasks recom- 
mended by approved: writers, and 
reduced to practice in the best schools 
on the continent. Four-fifths of our 
young men are educated as if they 
were never to pass beyond the pre- 
cincts of the library or the drawing- 
room. 
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SIX MONTHS RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN MEXICO. BY W. BULLOCK, F.-L.S- 


Tus is really a very sensible and 
amusing work. Mr Bullock has, 
with great judgment, steered clear 
of the course of former travellers, and 
his information, besides being new, 
is interesting. The extensive coun- 
try of Mexico, it is well known, was 
long closed against foreigners, by the 
narrow policy of Spain, and we knew 
almost as little of it as of China. We 
knew, indeed, that it contained the 
— metals, but further, our 

nowledge did not extend. Matters 
are altogether changed, under the 
new government that has now suc- 
ceeded to the old despotism of the 
mother country. The doors of this 


extensive country are now thrown 
wide open to foreigners, and, by the 
liberal maxims of the Mexican rulers, 
their visits are encouraged.. Under 
certain limitations, indeed, a freer in- 
tercourse was admitted in the last 
years of the original government ; 
and it was then chat the country was 
visited by Humboldt, who has pour- 
ed forth, in his interesting works, 
those stores of original information, 
by which he has not only extended 
the science of geography, but has 
also enriched many other branches 
of science connected with it. Now 
that the opportunities are enlarged, 
other travellers have, as might have 
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been expected, followed in the same 
track, and the demand for South 
American knowledge is now in a fair 
way of being supplied. 

Mr Bullock is well known to the 
public for the various scientific exhi- 
bitions which he has got up, in which 
he has contrived to combine amuse- 
ment with solid instruction ; and in 
this his vocation, he visited Mexico 
in the beginning of the year 1823, 
where he resided six months. He tra- 
yelled from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
where he made it his business to ex- 
amine all the curiosities and antiqui- 

ies of this far-famed capital, and in 
which occupation he succeeded far 
beyond his wishes, owing to the faci- 
lities aftorded him by the revolution- 
ary government, whose liberality he 
commends in the highest terms. All 
ancient relics of the Mexican empire 
were not only shewn him, but many 
of them were dug up from the place 
where they lay half-buried, and he 
was permitted, not merely to in- 
spect, but to take drawings, or make 
casts of them: several antique me- 
morials and MSS. were given alto- 
gether into his possession ; and others 
he was allowed to take to London, to 
have them copied, and sent back again. 
In short, the liberality of the new 
government, and the desire to show 
himattention, wasunbounded. Every 
trace of the narrow jealousy with 
which foreigners were wont to be 
regarded, is now entirely done 
away, and instead of discouraging 
them, there is an anxiety to court their 
visits. Favoured by those opportu- 
nities, Mr Bullock made excursions, 
with the utmost freedom, through 
the country, exploring its antiquities 
and its curiosities, and instead of 
being impeded, was favoured in his 
researches by all classes. He even 
procured from the government let- 
ters of naturalization, and became 
proprietor of a mine which had been 
abandoned in consequence of its be- 
ing overflowed with water, which, 
Mr Bullock thought, by the appli- 
cation of the proper machinery, that 
he could extract. 

Mr Bullock sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the 11th of December 
1822, and landed at Vera Cruz, ona 
handsome pier of solid masonry, 
pace with pigs of bar iron of Eng- 
ish manufacture. He remained as 


short time as possible in Vera Cruz, 
which is well known to be the seat 
of misery and disease. He gives a 
shocking picture of the place, in 
which he could find no decent accom- 
modation, being obliged to sleep all 
night at the inn, in his clothes, in an 
apartment which opened into a bil- 
liard-room, where he was tormented 
with heat, noise, and mosquitoes. He 
went at day-break to the market- 
place, where he saw no great show of 
either fruits or any other provision, 
except fish, of which, however, there 
was a most splendid collection. 
‘* Hundreds,” he observes, ‘* of va- 
rious species, glowing in all the co- 
lours of the prism, surpassing the 
lustre of precious gems, and all the 
most brilliant tints of the humming 
birds, covered the stones of the 
market-place of Vera Cruz.” The 
— it is well known, is most un- 

ealthy, and the stranger is in dan- 
ger every hour he remains within its 
walls, surrounded by arid sands, ex 
tensive swamps and savannahs, the 
exhalations from which scatter every 
where the seeds of contagion and 
death. Mr Bullock was assured of 
protection and passports for his sub- 
sequent journey to Xalappa (which 
is half-way up the Table Mountain) 
from the republican general, whom 
he met there, and by whom he was 
treated in the most friendly manner. 
~ Mr Bullock set out on the Sth of 
March, in a hired carriage, drawn 
by eight mules, in company with Mr 
Vanderies, an intelligent French 
gentleman, and his son, on the road 
to Xalappa. In order, however, to 
explain the nature of this journey, it 
will be necessary to state something 
as to the nature of the country through 
which he was now to travel. It is well 
known, that the country of Mexico 
begins to rise at a short distance from 
the sea-coast; andthat after it reaches 
the height of from 4 to 8000 feet 
above the sea, it spreads out into vast 
plains, and is called Table Land, from 
its resemblance toa table. Xalappa, to 
which Mr Bullock was now travelling, 
is situated more than half way up this 
elevation. It need hardly be stated, 
that the climate is sensibly improved 
as the traveller, receding from the 
sea-coast, climbs the Table Land, 
the great tropical heats being miti- 
gated by the height of the ground, 
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and the country becoming pleasant 
and healthy. The sea-coast is the 
abode of heat and fever ; but Xalappa, 
where the European oak first begins 
to appear, is the beginning of that 
happier region which is the seat of 
health and of perpetual spring. 

The first day’s journey of our tra- 
velling-party terminated: at San Ra- 
fael, where they repaired to the Po- 
sada, or inn, which is a large shed 
thatched with leaves or reeds, partly 
inclosed like a bird-cage, and freely 
admitting the air. It is so little bar- 
ricadoed, as to allow whatever passes 
within to be seen from without, and 
the roof projects very considerably 
over the sides. Into this common 
resort of all travellers Mr Bullock 
and his party were conducted, and 
told, that, unless they had beds of 
their own, they must repose on the 
floor, nothing being furnished but 
shelter from the rain, and Indian 
corn for the cattle. Here having 
disposed their matresses, they pro- 
posed to go to rest, hoping that fatigue 
would operate as a soporific ; and we 
have the following account of the 
comfortable manner in which they 
passed the night, which may be 
taken, Mr Bullock informs us, as 
a general specimen of the state of all 
the inns on the road. 


Several persons of both sexes, with 
some children, were in the same room 
with us, in a sort of gallery that project- 
ed over the enclosure. Our mules, and 
those of other travellers, were fastened on 
the outside, while numerous dogs belong- 
ing to the house, as well as those attach- 
ed to the different conveyances of the 
travellers, were mingled with their mas- 
ters, and kept up such a barking as to 
render sleep impossible. We had horses 
close to our heads, eating Indian corn,— 
the mules kicking and fighting,—the 
muleteers cursing,—intolerable and suf- 
focating heat,—braying of asses,—sing- 
ing and stinging of mosquitoes, and the 
biting of myriads of fleas, completed the 
comforts of what has been called an inn. 
How did I pray for a glass of water to 
moisten my parched and feverish lips !— 
how did I long for an English barn or 
hay-loft! either had been a paradise to 
such an infernal spot. To leave it, how- 
ever, would have been to have run the 
risk of being devoured by the surrounding 
dogs. Day-light at length brought us 
relief, and, clearing our persons from the 
deposits of the poultry that had roosted 
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over our heads, we reloaded our carriage, 
and proceeded on a better road than here. 
tofore, having in some parts been carricd, 
at considerable labour and expence, over 
morasses which would otherwise have 
been impassable. 


Passing through various towns of 
less importance, they arrived at the 
city of Puebla de los Angeles, which 
contains, according to Mr Bullock, 
90,000 inhabitants, many of them 
wealthy, and living in good style. 

Puebla is a splendid city ; the streets 
are straight and broad, and cross 
each other at right angles, dividing 
the whole into squares of consider- 
able size. Its manufactures have 
fallen off, and it is likely will fall 
off still more, when the intercourse 
with Europe, and especially with 
Britain—that great seat of capital and 
industry—becomes more frequent. 
Coarse woollen cloths were formerly 
made ; but this branch of industry 
cannot possibly stand before the com- 
petition of this country. Mr Bullock 
also visited the glass-manufactory, 
where the machinery for grinding 
the flint appeared very rude and 
simple. 

Passing through the city of Chol- 
lula, and several other minor towns 
and villages, Mr Bullock at length 
reached the far-famed city of Mexico; 
and great was his disappointment, as 
he travelled through the dreary and 
desolate country by which it is ap- 
proached, and where there is nothing 
that can give the least idea that a 
great city is near. ‘“ All (he ob- 
serves) is dreary silence and miser- 
able solitude.” On arriving at the 
barriers, they passed through a part 
of the shabby-looking troops that 
surrounded the city, and entered the 
suburbs, which were mean and dirty, 
the people inhabiting them being 
covered with rags, or only wrappe 
in a blanket. The following account 
of what our travellers now felt 1s 
exceedingly natural : 


So great was my disappointment, that 
I could scarcely bring: myself to believe 
that I was in the capital of New Spain, 
the great mart of the precious metals, 
whence they flow to all parts of the ha- 
bitable world:—a few minutes more, 
however, brought us into the city ; and 
whatever I had seen of regularity and 
largeness of streets, size and grandeur of 
churches and housds, was here surpassed, 
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and I felt repaid for all the dangers and 
troubles I had undergone. Many of the 
streets are nearly two miles in length, 
perfectly level and straight, and with the 
ends terminating in the view of the moun- 
tains that surround the valley. Most of 
the houses are of the same height, gene- 
rally three stories, highly decorated, and 
ornamented with two rows of balconies 
of wrought iron, painted or gilt, and 
some of bronze. The stories are very 
lofty, the apartments being from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. The first or ground- 
floor is entered by a pair of large folding 
gates, ornamented with bronze, often 
thirty feet in height. These lead into 
the court-yard, surrounded by the house, 
filled with trees and flowers, producing a 
very pretty effect, and having a gallery to 
each floor, offering so many separate pro- 
menades under shelter from the sun and 
rain. The lower apartments are gene- 
rally occupied by the porter and other 
servants 3 the floor above is often let off ; 
but the highest, which is the principal, 
is occupied by the family themselves, 
having a separate stone staircase of great 
magnificence leading to it. Nothing can 
be better calculated than these residences 
for the delightful climate, in a country 
where change of temperature is scarcely 
known, where perennial spring reigns, 
where fire-places are never seen, and 
where it is scarcely necessary to have 
glass windows to exclude the night air 
from the bed-rooms. All that is requi- 
site is a strong roof, against the heavy 
rains that occur at certain seasons, and 
lofty rooms to afford a free circulation of 
the air; and nothing can be better adapt- 
ed for this purpose than the style of ar- 
chitecture introduced by the Spaniards 
into Mexico. 


Numbers of the houses are entire- 
ly covered with glazed porcelain, in 
4 variety of designs and patterns, 
which gives them an extremely light 
and brilliant appearance. The walls 
of the great staircases are also orna- 
mented in the same manner, mixed 
with a profusion of gilding, which 
has a splendid effect. The roofs of 
the houses are nearly flat, and brick- 
ed. Many of them are covered with 
flowers, affording a pleasant place of 
resort in a fine evening, as the pro- 
spect is delightful, and the air refresh. 
ing, and uncontaminated with smoke. 
( wing to this species of ornament, 
the city, seen from an elevation, pre~ 
sents a far more beautiful appearance 
than those of Europe, where the 
red-tiled and deformed roofs, and 
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shapeless stacks of chimnies, are the 
principal features in the prospect. 
The late convulsions and disor 
ders, the invariable consequence of 
political changes, which have befallen 
this country, have not been favours 
able to its improvement. Ultimate 
good will no doubt spring out of pre- 
sent evil; but the immediate conse- 
quences of the Revolution have been 
unfavourable, and have wrought a 
visible and melancholy change in the 
state of the capital. One effect of 
the civil contests of which the coun- 
try has been the scene, has been the 
closing up of the rich mines, which 
gave employment to a numerous class 
of labourers, and diffused wealth and 
comfort through the country. It is 
not that we suppose the digging for 
gold or silver to be more profitable 
than any other branch of industry ; 
but this was the great staple produce 
of the country ; and commerce and 
industry must of necessity receive a 
shock by the stagnation of the trade. 
During sixteen years of revolution- 
ary warfare, also, almost all the old 
rich Spanish families have been ex- 
—— the country; great changes 
iave taken place in the fortunes of 
others, who have been compelled to 
remain; and the community is just 
smarting under all those immediate 
evils. ‘This is the price which must 
be paid for freedom. There is no 
getting quit of the old yoke without 
a struggle, and partial distress is the 
conseguence of this struggle. Ar- 
riving at the very time when all 
these evils are in full operation,— 
when society is reeling, as it were, 
under the revolutionary shock,— 
when the nauseous draught has been 
just swallowed,—when its evil only, 
and not its good, is seen, it is ex- 
tremely natural to draw inferences 
rather unfavourable to the Revolu- 
tion; and this impression seems to 
have been strongly made on the mind 
of our travellers by the aspect of 
existing distress. There appeared, 
according to Mr Bullock, a visible 
decay in the capital of Mexico, from 
that splendour which it exhibited to 
Humboldt immediately previous to 
the Revolution. ‘‘ The superb tables,” 
he observes, “* chandeliers, and other 
articles of furniture, of solid silver— 
the magnificent mirrors and pictures, 
framed in the same precious metal, 
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have now passed through the mint, 
and, in the shape of dollars, are circu- 
lating over Europe and Asia ; and 
families, whose incomes exceeded half 
a million per annum, can now scarce- 
ly procure the means of ascanty sub- 
sistence.” These are, no doubt, 
grievous evils; but the question just 
comes to be, whether the Mexicans, 
in dread of the consequences of a 
revolution, were bound to submit 
to the intolerable evils which op- 
pressed them,—were bound to submit 
to every interdict which the caprice 
or tyranny of the mother country 
should lay on their industry ? Were 
they bound—the whole population of 
this extensive country—to be mere 
pack-horses, to bear whatever bur- 
dens the insolent inhabitants of the 
mother country should fasten on their 
backs? Were they bound to be 
quiescent under such miseries, from 
a fear of those temporary convulsions 
attendant on political changes? We 
think not. They had astormy strait 
before them, over which they must 
pass to the land of light and liberty ; 
and they chose rather to brave its 
dangers, than to remain on the oppo- 
site and dismal shore of darkness and 
misery. ‘These dangers are now sur- 
mounted; the evils of revolution 
have been endured, and the benefits 
of freedom are now come ; and we 
cannot doubt, that, as they have sown 
the seed, they will now reap the har- 
vest. There is no doubtt hat indus- 
try, being set free from its shackles, 
the produce of the country will be 
increased, and there will be a more 
equal diffusion of wealth. There 
will not be, as heretofore, such dis- 
tant extremes of overflowing wealth 
and extreme wretchedness. Labour 
will be open to all classes, in what- 
ever line they may think most pro- 
fitable. There will be a similar en- 
couragement to the free employment 
of capital; wealth will circulate 
freely through all its natural chan- 
nels; and the aggregate riches of 
the community, without, perhaps, 
such overgrown fortunes, the con- 
sequence of the monopoly of pro- 
perty by the rich and the great, will, 
upon the whole, be greater, and will 
be more equally divided. So that 
though there may not be the shew 

and — spectacle which im- 
mense wealth never fails to present, 
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there will be more solid comfort andj 
happiness ; and as capital slowly ac. 
cumulates from successful industry, 
splendid fortunes will again arise; the 
price, not of political monopoly, but 
of commercial enterprize, and a stand- 
ing encouragement, therefore, to in. 
dustry and good conduct. 

The evils of the revolution were 
every where visible, not merely in 
the ruin of individuals, but in the 
decay of public institutions, estab- 
lished for the improvement of liter- 
ature and the arts. Mr Bullock 
visited the theatre in Mexico, where 
the exhibitions were wretched in 
the extreme; the orchestra indif- 
ferent ; the scenery, dresses, and ma- 
chinery, inferior to the performances 
of Bartholomew Fair. The perfor- 
mers were in a style entirely corres- 
ponding. The aspect of the audience 
was greatly affected by the woeful 
change which has taken place among 
the inhabitants of this once gay city. 
Not a tenth part of the house was 
occupied, and there were but few 
females, and these but indifferently 
dressed. Two or three Canton crape 
shawls were the only coloured arti- 
cles of dress to be seen. A gentle- 
man mentioned to Mr Bullock, that 
he had visited this place of amuse- 
nent forty years before, during the 
viceroyalty of Galvez, and he was 
strong] yimpressed with the miserably 
altered appearance of this once splen- 
did place of amusement, which he 
had before seen crowded to excess by 
brilliant audiences. The Botanic 
Garden is one of the finest that can 
be seen. It is full of the most ele- 
gant plants and flowers unknown to 
the eye of a European, and all flou- 
rishing in the highest degree. Such, 
however, were the exigences of the 
state, that the pension to the Italian 
Professor, who had the care of this 
beautiful and useful establishment, 
was about to be taken away. 

Mr Bullock gives a lively and 
amusing account of the general as- 
pect of Mexico; of the inhabitants, 
and their manners and customs. 
Their markets form an interesting 
spectacle, particularly the markets 
for vegetables and birds, which are 
constantly arriving of a morning, in 
hundreds of Indian canoes, by the 
lake of Chaleo. Mr Bullock men- 
tions, that he was never tired of ex- 
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amining the fruits and vegetables, 
they were so splendid, and in such 
variety, many of them scarcely known 
in Europe. For these details we 
must refer to the work itself, as they 
rather run to too great a length to 
be extracted. The Indians also bring 
to market a considerable quantity of 
a small delicate fish, not more than 
two or three inches long, which they 
take in nets, in the canals and ditches 
near the lakes. 

There is no doubt, when we con- 
sider the state of this extensive coun- 
try, as to industry and capital, that 
it will afford a great market for Bri- 
tish manufactures. The muslins and 
calicoes of Great Britain, both print- 
ed and plain, are in great request ; 
but the German linens sell better 
than the Irish. The blue and white 
earthen ware, manufactured in Bri- 
tain, is also much sought after, and 
will, in a@ great measure, injure the 
domestic manufacture of those arti- 
cles. The low-priced French woollen 
cloths seem to be preferred to the 
British fine ones, the glory of a Mex- 
ican dandy being to appear in a new 
coat as glossy as possible. Cotton 
stockings are in great demand; and 
Mr Bullock thinks, that if a few of our 
well-dressed countrywomen were go- 
ing over, as specimens of our manu- 
factures, that it would greatly acce- 
lerate the change which is going on, 
and that Glasgow and Manchester 
might double their exportations in a 
few months. There are no optical 
instruments ; and cast-iron, so gene- 
rally useful and necessary in this 
country, is almost unknown here. 
Of its powers, as connected with 
steam, they have received such ex- 
aggerated accounts, that they gene- 
rally disbelieve the whole as an idle 
tale. English beer and porter are in 
great demand, and sold sometimes 
for four or five dollars per bottle. 
Breweries are about to be establish- 
ed, for which they have a very fine 
barley. Medical and surgical know- 
ledge is at alow ebb. Several young 
physicians from the United States 
lad arrived, and were getting into 
practice. 

From this account of the state of 
things in Mexico, it is clear that it 
Presents a noble opening for the com- 
merce of Great Britain. In this 
country we have an overflowing ca- 


pital, with a host of artizans admira- 
bly trained in every species of re- 
fined industry. We have capital 
and industry at command, in short ; 
and such improved machinery, also, 
that we have increased, to an ama- 
zing degree, the powers of labour ; 
and can, after paying the heavy ex- 
pences of a tedious transport by sea, 
undersell the domestic manufacturer, 
of almost any country, in his own 
market, with all the advantage which 
he has of cheaper wages. The half- 
informed countries of the new world 
are just precisely in that state in 
which we can pour with advantage 
into their markets a supply of our 
commodities. ‘They are, in many 

arts, extremely productive; they 

ave abundance of rude produce ; 


but they are deficient in a supply of 


the finished manufacture. They 
want capital, and, still more, indus- 
try, of which we have a superabun- 
dant supply ; and the two countries 
are, therefore, in respect to each 
other, in the most favourable situa- 
tion imaginable for an extensive 
commercial intercourse. We consi- 
der the independence of these coun- 
tries of vast importance to Great 
Britain; and that it is our policy 
immediately to recognise their inde- 
pendence, which is now notorious to 
all the world, by which we might 
possibly obtain some relaxation of 
the heavy duties which press on 
foreign commerce at the port of 
Vera Cruz, one of the chief inlets 
into the interior of this great con- 
tinent, and at which, as we conceive, 
by a very injudicious policy, a heavy 
toll is levied on the passage of all 
foreign produce. 

The improvements which are at 
resent going on in Mexico, the free 
intercourse with this country, and 
the great probability that British in- 
genuity and capital will be trans- 
ferred in great abundance to this (in 
a th, ot country, suggest va~ 
rious anticipations, not only as to the 
effects of this change on Mexico, but 
also on the world at large. The 
great staple, it ought to be consider- 
ed, of he countries, has hitherto 


been the precious metals, of which 
the Mexican mines have yielded 
large supplies. But the machinery 
by which they have been wrought 
is very imperfect, and in consequence 
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of the want of proper means for 
extracting the water, many of them 
have been overflowed. We under- 
stand from Mr Bullock, that the 
great mine of Valenciana, which 
yielded one year a neat profit to its 
proprietors of £.250,000, is among 
the number. <A great defalcation 
has thus taken place in the supply of 
silver formerly derived from these 
mines. But when new and im- 
proved methods are again carried 
into effect, for the recovery of these 
mines, the supply will again in- 
crease ; and when we consider that 
a company has been formed in this 
country for the prosecution of the 
trade, and that neither capital nor 
industry will be spared to carry it on 
with the utmost vigour, we may na- 
turally expect that a new and in- 
creased supply will be poured into 
the European market. One certain 
consequence of this will be a fall in 
the value of the precious metals 
throughout the world, which leads, 
as is well known, to a general rise of 
all prices. All commodities will be 
thus increased in their nominal rate. 
Money rents will fall in value, and 
all annuitants will suffer propor- 
tionably: the price of land will rise ; 
but this will only be the money value; 
the real value will remain as it is; 
and in general, no benefit, but rather 
inconvenience and loss, will accrue to 
the community, from the change that 
will thus take place in the standard 
of value. It is of great importance 
that money, which measures the value 
of all other things, should remain 
invariable in its own value. Money 
is the basis of a great variety of im- 
portant contracts. It is thus indi- 
rectly implicated with the existing 
state of property; and when its value 
is changed, from whatever cause, it 
shakes the superstructure which is 
founded on it. It subverts all pecu- 
niary contracts, and is the source of 
great disorder, and often of extensive 
injustice. This effect, therefore, which 
will necessarily be produced in the 
transactions of the world at large, by 
the improvement of South America, 
is rather to be lamented, as it tends 
to unsettle the fixed order of busi- 
ness, and cannot possibly be attended 
with any good effet whatever. We 
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may hope, however, that the great 
benefit derived from the opening of 
such an extensive market for manu- 
factures will more than counteract 
any evil that may arise from this 
souree. At any rate, what naturally 
springs out of the common course of 
human improvement cannot be help. 
ed; the tide of the world will roll on 
in spite of all opposition ; and the 
great object ought to be, not to offer 
to it any ineffeetual and petty oppo- 
sition, but to improve opportunities 
as they occur, and to extract, out of 
passing changes, all the good possi- 
ble, with the least admixture of evil. 
Mr Bullock left Mexico on the 
19th of July for Vera Cruz, where 
he arrived about the end of August, 
and embarked for Europe, after pass- 
ing through a singularly grand and 
romantic country, marked in various 
places with the dreadful traces of ra- 
ging volcanoes. He gives the follow- 
ing account of the change that had 
occurred in Xalappa during his ab- 
sence, which may shew to our readers 
to what extent the spirit of improve- 
ment is operating in this country. 


On my return to Xalappa, I was im- 
mediately struck with the alteration that 
had taken place in the appearance ©! 
many of the ladies during the short time 
of my absence. Instead of their univer- 
sally appearing in black, as former'y, 
many were now to be seen in the last fa- 
shions of England, in white muslins, print- 
ed calicoes, and other manufactures 0! 
Manchester and Glasgow ; and the public 
promenade on the evening of a Sunday or 
holiday presented an appearance of gaicty 
hitherto unknown. On inquiring the 
cause of this change, I was informed that 
it principally arose from the volumes of 
Ackermann’s fashions, which I brought 
with me from England, and the arrival 
of an English lady, whose newly-import- 
ed wardrobe had made a hasty tour 
through most of the respectabie houses 
the city, and from which the belles had 
taken their new costumes. I believe @ 
few of our dashing milliners, with a to- 
lerable stock in trade, would soon realize 
a property; and, by introducing British 
manufactures where they are at present 
little known, add considerably to their 
consumption : the revolution in dress and 
fashion will probably be as great as that 
in politics, and I hope will change more 
frequently. 
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THE FAMILY OF GLENHOWAN. 


Tue literary taste of the public 
has of late been almost exclusively 
directed to the tracing out and paint- 
ing the antiquated characters and 
customs of our Scottish ancestors ; 
in consequence of which, many na« 
tional traits and eccentric peculiarities 
which were on the eve of being for 
ever forgotten, have been caught 
while hurrying into oblivion, and 
fixed as permanent mirrors, wherein 
the present generation may behold 
shadowed forth a faithful picture of 
their less refined and more simple 
progenitors. This taste, by which all 
seem to be influenced, though per- 
haps carried a little too far, is by 
no means, with respect to national 
feeling, either a partial or fictitious 
one. There is something in the de- 
lineation of ancient character, which, 
while it amply gratifies our most ea- 
ger curiosity, speaks also powerfully 
to the heart, and awakens within us 
so many kindred sympathies, that, 
to remain uninterested, would only 
argue our want of sensibility ; and 
to deery them as untrue to Nature, 
our utter ignorance of what consti- 
tutes such a standard. 

I would also add my humble mite 
to the general sum, by attempting 
the portraiture of a family at present 
in existence, who embody within 
themselves almost every thing now 
deemed eccentric in ancient Scottish 
character, and who are perhaps less 
tainted with the prevailing manners 
of the present day than any other 
family throughout the whole of Scot- 
land. Born in the same parish in 
which they and their forefathers have 
for centuries rusticated, (a parish ly- 
ing in the western district of Dum- 
fries-shire, and which Hogg, in 
his * Queen’s Wake,” denominates 

green »” &c.), [have known 
them almost from childhood, and can 
aver, that however much the follow- 
ing account of them may, in some 
respects, appear like caricature, it is 
strictly correct in every leading par- 
ticular, and mixed with as little ex- 
aggeration as possible. Indeed it is 
to this circumstance alone that I 
trust for success; for th , in abler 
hands, they might furnish materials 


~ volumes, in mine, the narrative 
POL. XV, 


will be more indebted to sterling ve- 
racity, for what merit it may possess, 
than to the display of any graphic 
powers I am master of. For obvious 
reasons, I have drawn over them the 
veil of a fictitious name, which, 
however, takes nothing from the in- 
terest of the picture, for, whatever is 
natural, comes, with regard to inter« 
est, within the scope of the poet’s line, 


*¢ The rose, by any other name, would 
sineli as sweet.” 


The members of this singular and 
truly original family, who, notwith- 
standing the many oddities attached 
to their character, are scarcely known 
beyond the limits of their native pa~ 
rish, consist of one man considerably 
above the middle age, who is laird of 
the farm they occupy, with three or 
four sisters, two of whom are older 
than himself, and wrinkled enough, 
as may be supposed, this being ge- 
nerally the case with old forlorn mai- 
dens, whose tempers have become 
soured by want and disappointment. 
These’ are what may be called the 
old stock ; then the laird has two 
sons, the fruit of his marriage several 
years ago, with a woman of a re~ 
spectable and somewhat genteel fa 
mily, who was ultimately obliged to 
separate from him, being unable to 
transport herself from the point of 
civilization to which society had then 
attained, backwards for at least a 
century, to “his own times,” as 
Bishop Burnet hath it ; or to keep her 
own side of the house with his Ama- 
zonian sisters, who, to use an old 
phrase, ‘* could have eaten all they 
liked of her.” One or two of these 
sisters have also added, though not 
so economically as the laird, consi 
derable additions to the family, some 
of whom, in ¢heir turn, have again 
enlarged it ; so that the ancient house 
of Glenhowan contains under its roof 
no fewer than three generations. 

In mentally sketching the picture 
of those who yet retain, without any 
mixture of modern refinement, the 
unsophisticated manners of our an<« 
cestors, we never fail to make an in- 
nocent and artless simplicity one of 
the most prominent features in their 
character; but such 7 Arcadian 
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trait forms no part of the moral phy- 
siognomy of any of the family I am 
describing. ‘That sensitive modesty, 
which blushes with embarrassment 
when drawn into a sphere of higher 
attainments and great urbanity, or 
when surprised, in its own, by the 
unexpected intrusion of those more 
conversant with the customs and eti- 
quetteof the world—that war between 
consciousness of worth, and diffidence 
in presuming upon it—that warm 
and unvitiated sensibility of soul, 
which, like a well-tuned instrument, 
is ever in harmony with Nature, are 
ingredients at best but sparingly 
mixed with mortal composition, and 
which here, in particular, have been 
entirely withheld. Philosophers in- 
form us, that the first step man takes 
in the progress of civilization is from 
savage to pastoral life; but the fa- 
mily of which I am speaking have 
convinced me that mankind do not 
rush at once from one extreme to the 
other, but that there are some inter- 
mediate stages, at which they halt 
for a little occasionally, to habituate 
themselves, as it were, to the new 
sphere they have attained, and estab- 
lish their footing there before they 
reach forward to another. The tran- 
sition is not immediate, as we are apt 
to suppose, while theorising upon the 
state of early society ; the sun does 
not spring from the midst of dark- 
ness in the east, and shoot to its cul- 
minate position in a moment; it 
scales, by slow degress, the steep of 
heaven; and in this respect furnishes 
a very apposite picture of the progress 
of the human intellect. Were Kaimes 
himself to revisit the world he has 
enlightened by his labours, and be 
laced among the inmates of Glen- 
1owan, I am certain he would find it 
no easy task, with all his discrimina- 
tion and logical inductions, to deter- 
mine in what particular stage to place 
em. He would find so much of sa- 
vage and pastoral manners huddled 
and blended together, as to baffle all 
his efforts at drawing a line of distinc- 
tion between them; and he would at 
last be obliged to set his mind at rest, 
a ways» to such : conclusion as 
any of our naturalists sagely do 
when a different colour of ae 1 Pg 
joint or two more in the vertebre, or 
any other slight anomaly among some 
members of a species of animals be« 
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tween which the great and general 
outlines of Nature are the same— 
namely, that they are an interme. 
diate class, and fill up the gap be- 
tween the two to which they bear the 
nearest resemblance. 

But let us now close with our sub- 
ject ; and, in order to proceed me- 
thodically, let us take a peep at the 
scenery amid which Glenhowan is 
situated. 

The reader may fancy to himself 
two collateral ridges of lofty hills, 
running in a westerly direction for 
several miles, till terminated by other 
masses more stupendous, that distract 
the eye with their wild irregularity, 
while striving in vain, at a distance, 
to explore an egress towards the set- 
ting sun, and a little stream leaping 
from among them, as if descended 
from the sky, that seems there to 
have dropt the edge of its curtain, 
and realized the fable of Atlas. The 
valley between these two ridges is 
so narrow, that in most places the 
stream may be said to wash the bases 
of both, as it winds round their vast 
angles, to fall into the C——, a short 
way beneath the village of M—— ; 
and upon its banks, which, for a con- 
siderable way towards its source, are 
beautifully shaded with the birch, 
the alder, the oak, and the hazel, 
may be seen gradually peering at 
intervals, as if reposing beneath the 
shadows of the incumbent mountains, 
the onsteadings of the laird and the 
farmer, or the smoke curling in spi- 
ral wreaths from the chimnies of 
their workmen’s cottages, and emu- 
lating the altitude of the hills, whose 
summits, to the eye of the spectator, 
seem almost to lose themselves amid 
the deep cerulean of heaven. Far- 
ther on, the houses become more ul- 
a a ; a woods at last termi- 
nate, and a landscape opens upon you, 
composed of, “Fottine ot on small 
piece of meadow, and hills of the 
most vivid green, where naked Nature 
sits enthroned amid rocks, and cata- 
racts, and storms, and casts her eye 
over the aspect of a country unchan- 
ged, in all its leading features, since 
the birth of creation. Almost at the 
extremity of the glen, (for here may be 
assigned its partial termination, ) and 
nearly the last farmer’s residence with- 
in it, stands the house of Glenhow- 
an, in the midst of a small clump of 
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straggling trees; and, from the ravages 
of time, and the neglect of its owner, 
almost an utter ruin. A huge moun- 
tain here runs almost across the glen, 
and intercepts the prospect to the 
westward, and nearly a mile to the 
eastward; the acute angle of the 
above-mentioned ridges bound almost 
the view in that direction, so that 
you are inclosed within a spacious 
amphitheatre ; where, unlike the nar- 
rowing effect produced by the mi- 
mickry of man, the soul expands 
itself to embrace the vastness of Na- 
ture, and becomes elevated, and im- 
bued with a portion of her sublimity. 
‘The area, to continue the metaphor, 
is here considerably extended. Se- 
veral large flats of meadow, very 
fruitful in hay, run along the margin 
of the rivulet; and in many places 
are drier and more genial spots, a- 
dapted to the purposes of tillage, that 
bear good crops of oats and barley ; 
but hay is their principal crop, and 
exercises their industry a considerable 
part of the summer ; for, though the 
spots capable of cultivation are by 
no means neglected, yet agriculture 
and its produce, in the moorlands, 
form but a secondary concern. The 


cutting and winning of their hay,— - 


the stacking of it, which is always 
the most important work, and, ex- 
cept smearing, the most merry in the 
year,—the looking of the hill, a de- 
ightful task in summer,—and the 
tending of their sheep and other cat- 
tle, are the chief avocations of the 
moorland farmer. 

The reader will perceive, from the 
description I have given of the site 
of Glenhowan, how little intercourse 
its family can have with society, and, 
consequently, how little of the world’s 
present knowledge or habits they can 
be possessed of. They seem like a 
rock in the middle of a stream ;—the 
fashions, the language, and the man- 
ners of mankind, are for ever chan- 
ging and gliding past them, while 
a remain unalterably the same, and 
still, to the imagination, appear co- 
loured with the same romantic tinge 
of antiquity. The customs and pe- 
culiarities of their forefathers appear 
to have been no less an heritable pro- 
perty than their land. They have 
descended unadulterated, through 


many generations, and bid fair to 
make the tour of many still. Even 
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their dress is still imitated with 
scrupulous exactness; and the house, 
the furniture, and the few imple- 
ments of husbandry that are seen on 
the farm, all wear the aspect of the 
beginning of last century. 

I have often had the drum of my 
ears almost beat in pieces by the 
noisy garrulity of grandfathers and 
grandmothers, while enlarging upon 
the superior merits of the age in 
which they were full of sap, and un« 
furrowed with a wrinkle, and have 
been obliged to bow with humble 
deference, for the sake of quiet, to 
the dogmatic asseveration, that our 
flippant period could bear no compa-< 
rison with their’s; and the family 
of Glenhowan have not escaped this 
passion for reminiscence, and pride 
in the antique,-which seems to be 
the rust of old age, and the common 
lot of humanity. They fail not to 
expatiate upon the excellence of the 
times that are past, and the dege- 
neracy of the present; and, to the 
pride of belonging to a nobler era, 
they add the genealogy of a long line 
of dignified ancestors, in recounting 
the names and history of whom they 
might teach a Jew correctness and 
particularity. A great number of 
lairds are reckoned on the paternal 


side ; and, on the maternal, they have 


no less pompous a list, tracing their 
descent, if I remember aright, even 
so high as knighthood. That they 
value themselves upon these “ full- 
blown” family honours is a very ob- 
vious inference. To strangers who 
visit them, they affect a politeness 
and consequential dignity of deport- 
ment, which form one of the most 
eccentric and laughable of all their 
peculiarities ; for either of these sit 
upon them with just as good a grace 
as the large black coat of the great 
lexicographer Dr Johnson would 
have done on the little dwarf me 
by the king of Prussia, that could 
have danced in one of its pockets. 
This heterogeneous mixture of pride 
and politeness leads them to be ex- 
tremely punctual in rendering ‘‘ ho- 
nour to whom honour is due.” On 
going among them, you are instantly 
beset by the whole troop of fair ladies, 
ducking, and curtseying, and Sir-ing, 
and how-do-you-do-ing you, at suc 

a rate, and with so much oddity of 
gesture, that it would require all the 
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ill-nature of the learned Doctor I men- 
tionedabove tomaintain your gravity, 
for to be grave in the midst of such 
a scene ‘* exceeds all power of face. 

Then the laird coming forward, 
with his narrow and weather-beaten 
visage, reminding you of the sharp 
features of a squirrel,—a tall, meagre 
form,—his bones kept together mere- 
ly by sinews, and almost rattling like 
a castanet within his skin,—making 
his obeisance so low that you see into 
the hole of his neck, and elevating 
his back-bone to such a height as ex- 
actly to represent the figure of a 
camel! he is there, with the whole 
troop of fair ladies at his heels, with 
their ‘* nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,’ as when I at first beheld 
them ; and were I on the point of 


death, I could not refrain from 
laughter. 
The younger members of the 


household stand at a distance, in the 
back-ground of the picture, and gaze 
upon you with a mixed expression 
of inquisitive curiosity and stupid 
astonishment, among whom I must 
not pass over in silence the elder of 
the laird’s two sons, a lad of about 
sixteen years of age, and “ heir ap- 
parent” to the estate of Glenhowan. 
He is already as tall, and wants only 
the age, the withered visage, and the 
ungraceful projection of the hams, 
to be the perfect transcript of his 
father ; for in every other particular, 
his au/dwarldness, as the neighbours 
significantly call it, fully comes up 
to the family standard. This is the 
inevitable consequence of the way in 
which he has been brought up from 
his infancy, amid the same wild and 
sequestered scenery, and enjoying no 
opportunities of associating with any 
beyond the limits of his own domes- 
tic circle, or of imbibing ideas, or of 
acquiring habits, different from those 
which were thought ancient in the 
days of his great-grandfather. 

rhe village of M is scarcely 
five (miles distant, yet he has been 
there only twice in his lifetime. His 
first visit happened to be on the 
evening of an illumination, durin 
the rejoicings after the battle of Wa- 
terloo ; and however poor such an 
attempt at splendour might in reality 
be, it may safely be affirmed, that 
never had his fancy, even in her su- 
blimest flights, imaged to herself a 
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with whatever we haye once contem- 
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fairyland so replete with novel and 
wonderful objects, as the entirely 
new world that now burst upon his 
bewildered senses. The number of 
houses crowded together, with a re- 
gularity of which he had never en- 
tertained the most distant concep- 
tion,—the brilliancy of the windows, 
with a candle in every pane,—the 
vast assemblage of people parading 
the streets to the sound of the fife 
and drum, and almost rending the 
welkin with their shouts and merri- 
ment,—the rattling vollies of shot, 
discharged at intervals, and the 
flashes that preceded their report, 
striking fiercely against the canopy 
of impenetrable darkness that hung 
over the shining village, which 
seemed like a star gleaming through 
the midst of a pitchy cloud,—were 
subjects of amazement and wonder 
on which Lee Boo himself could not 
have gazed with a greater intensity 
of surprise and admiration. He had 
heard the thunder booming along the 
summits of the mountains that tower 
above his isolated dwelling, and lis- 
tened to it with the soul-subduing 
impression of its being the voice o! 
the Almighty,—he had witnessed 
the sublime warrings of the angry 
elements, in a scene whose every {ca- 
ture accorded with their savage wild- 
ness, and had raised his eyes by 
moonlight to the lofty horizon that 
walled him, as it were, from the 
world, and seen the stars apparently 
resting on its edge like diadems ; but 
all these phenomena had been fami- 
liar to him from his childhood,—theit 
frequency of recurrence had ceased 
to create surprise,—and his mind, 
like the sun of Ossian, sleeping in its 
clouds, had yet to awaken in the 
world of novelty, and experience 
here the first innovation on the same- 
ness of its former existence. 

We can scarcely conceive a more 
interesting subject for the specula- 
tions of a philosophic than the 
thoughts which must have occupied 
his mind concerning the multitude 
of objects that from every quarter 80- 
licited his attention in this singular 
situation. It was like a blind man 
opening his eyes for the first time 
upon the face of Nature ; every thing 
he beheld was yet free from those as- 
sociations which become connected 
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plated ; and the idea, formed by the 
first striking of so many separate ob- 
jects at once upon his senses, must 
have had something in them truly 
unique and original. His soul fas- 
tened in succession upon all he saw, 
with an intensity which rendered 
him insensible to every thing else ; 
and while he stammered up and down 
the streets like a moving statue, the 
strange appearance he exhibited did 
not fail in attracting a noisy crowd 
of the young village imps around 
him, who soon fancied that in him 
they had found an object more wor- 
thy their attention than any thing 
connected with the rejoicings. He 
wore a bonnet, fitted to his head as 
closely as a wig, with an old-fashion- 
ed coat of a very peculiar cut, and a 
plaid thrown over the right shoulder, 
and knotted beneath his left arm. A 
vest, with huge pockets, reached to 
his loins; and his long, small legs, 
which, contrasted with the short- 
ness of his body, gave him the ap- 
pearance of a person mounted upon 
stilts, were sheathed to the knees in 
a pair of gun-mouthed breeches, and 
from thence downwards in stockings 
with the feet cut from them, called 
by the country people hoshins. A 
cur dog, which seemed to feel as 
much from home as its master, at- 
tended respectfullyvat his heels ; and 
a hazel staff, cut from his native 
cleugh, filled his right hand, and 
completed the accoutrements of the 
young heir of Glenhowan. 

lt is not surprising that so strange 
& phenomenon should soon become 
the centre of all the mischievous 
pests of the village. If he walked, 
they ran shouting before and behind 
him ; and if he stopt to contemplate 
any new subject of wonder, they in- 
stantly clustered round his stalwart 
person, some to pluck his tails, and 
others to annoy him by a profusion 
of epithets, such as their invention 
had ready for the occasion. Yet so 
much was he absorbed in other spe- 
culations, that for a long time he 
appeared totally unconscious of their 
Presence, their noise, and even of 
their bodily nees, till at last, 


finding all _# efforts unavailing to 
make him ognise them, some of 
the more 


e ward sort attempted to 
throw hi off his balance by tripping 
him, #, though it had the de- 


sired effect of breaking the spell that 
seemed to have bound his faculties, 
might have proved fatal to the ur- 
chins who devised it, for, had he 
fairly lost his centre of gravity, thei, 
utmost speed could not have carried 
them beyond the reach of the form 
they had undermined, which, jp 
whatever direction it had fallen, was 
sure to have overtaken and crushed 
one or two of them. In the very act 
of falling, however, and while the 
dwarfish rabble were precipitately 
widening their ring on all sides, like 
a circle in the middle of a pool, his 
long-lost consciousness flashed upon 
him at once, and his hazel staff, as 
if by instinct, was in a moment 
thrust forward to support him, and 
break the force of the centripetal at- 
traction that was so rapidly shaking 
him from his perpendicular. Whe- 
ther the unceremonious manner in 
which his ribs came in contact with 
the end of his staff, or a keen sense 
of the insults thus offered him had 
tended to blow the coals of his in- 
dignation, is not known ; but certain 
it is, that, on recovering his equili- 
brium, he immediately cocked his 
cudgel, and, glaring around him like 
a lion at bay, threatened to take 
fearful vengeance on those who had 
‘* wrought his fall.” It was in vain 
that the innermost circle, whose mis- 
fortune it was to be nearest him, 
strove to avoid the desolating sweep 
of his ponderous weapon, by fixing 
their heels in the pavement before 
them, and leaning backwards with 
all their might against those in the 
background. The rascals who were 
out of the reach of danger themselves 
felt too much interested in this new 
movement and threatening attitude 
of their stalwart automaton, to re- 
gard the danger of those in its more 
immediate vicinity, and still conti- 
nued pressing forward to obtain a 
nearer view of so singular a specta- 
cle. Just at this portentous moment, 
when the heir of Glenhowan stood 
collected in his strength, and about 
to lay prostrate the whole Lilliputian 
throng that swarmed like emmets 
beneath him, his father, from whom 
he had strayed during his trance, 
and who had been searching for 
him up and down the village a con- 
siderable time, rushed forward, like 
Sin between Death and Satan, and 
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stopt the execution of his “ big re- 
venge.” ‘The joy of his enemies may 
well be imagined, when they saw 
themselves thus rescued from im- 
pending destruction ; and yet, so 
short-lived a sentiment is gratitude, 
that no sooner were they sure of 
being out of danger, than their for- 
mer impertinence returned ; and both 
their deliverer and his second-self 
were escorted by them to the pre- 
cincts of the village, deafened with 
huzzas and laughter, and their per- 
sons, together with the garments in 
which they were scabbarded, made 
the butt of the most insufferable ri- 
dicule. 

This specimen of polished man- 
ners and knowledge of the world, 
which I have given in the person of 
the young laird, may be taken asa 
general index to the character of the 
whole family, except, indeed, the 
oldest generation of the ladies, who, 
to the improvement resulting from a 
very few more visits to the village of 
M , add the experience of several 
scores of years, with all the prying 
inquisitiveness, cunning, and waspish 
irritability to which almost every 
old maid, at their time of life, is 
liable. But the old laird forms the 
greatest exception of all, having been 
several times at Dumfries, about 
twenty miles distant ; and sometimes, 
too, upon urgent occasions, such as 
that of his courtship, he has been 
seen a number of miles from home 
in other directions. 

At these times‘he appears mount- 
ed on a large draught-horse, the tail 
and mane of which have never been 
trimmed except by the hand of Na- 
ture, and whose long, heavy, and 
sluggish pace (for it is in no case 
whatever put to greater speed than a 
walk) give it an appearance no less 
singular than its rider. The dress 
he thus comes abroad in consists of 
a coat, vest, and breeches, all of 
black, and made in the very oldest fa- 
shion,—a three-and-sixpence hat,— 
and a huge pair of old boots, reach- 
ing to his knee-lids, so hard, dried, 
and wrinkled, as to be entirely desti- 
tute of even the slightest elasticity, 
and so wide, that he might jump out 
of them with the greatest ease. No 
spur graces his heel to goad the sides 
ot his favourite animal, which seems 
to be quite familiar with its master, 


and to trudge along under him more 
from choice than from compulsion. 
At times, however, he carries a staff, 
but apparently more for ornament 
than use—at least one would imagine 
the horse thought so, as it uni- 
formly, when he gives a tug with the 
bridle, a flap with his legs, and a 
back-stroke with the staff, all at the 
same moment, continues at its usual 
pace, without in the least mending it, 
or shewing the slightest conscious- 
ness of having received such an ad- 
monition. 

I have sométimes had the pleasure 
of thus meeting him in his journey- 
ings ; and having been informed how 
much he was gratified by a little 
homage, I did not fail to uncover 
my head to him on passing, and to 
make a very low bow, in my most 
approved fashion, for which I was 
always amply repaid by his ludicrous 
manner of returning it. The ex- 
pression of self-importance, blended 
with the deepest and most fawning 
gratitude for the honour paid him, 
which his countenance assumed,— 
the low bow, till his nose almost 
came in contact with the pommel of 
the saddle, and the air with which 
he raised his hand to his hat, and 
again lowered it till it fell upon his 
horse’s side,—were subjects of mer- 
riment for which I would even wil- 
lingly have bowed the knee to him, 
and made every sacrifice of self-con- 
sequence which perverted pride ever 
taught one man to claim from ano- 
ther. 

In this way does the Laird of 
Glenhowan hold on his course, at- 
tracting the notice of almost every 
one he meets, but never failing to 
attribute the eagerness with which 
he is gazed at to other causes than 
the appearance he exhibits. ‘The re- 
presentative of a long line of (ac- 
cording to him) illustrious ancestors, 
with the light of their memory con- 
centrated in himself as its common 
focus, and being still arrayed in their 
venerable costume, and adhering to 
their maxims and habits,—in fact, 
the mirror of his whole genealogy,— 
he fancies (perhaps with as muc 
reason as all who urge the same plea) 
that public notice is the unavoidable 
result of that deference his presence 
must naturally inspire. 

In all these excursions, he takes 
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particular care to avoid toll-bars, 
and has been often known to take 
a circuitous route of many miles, re- 
vardless of every obstacle, the least 
of which would have stopt the pro- 
gress of any but himself—and all to 
save a single three-halfpence. laxes, 
too, and the share of the Ministers 
stipend, which, being a laird, he is 
obliged to pay, give him no small 
uneasiness, and frequently call forth 
his bitterest invectives. He catinot, 
by any sort of reasoning, perceive the 
justice of making him pay a priest 
whom he never went to hear, nor 
ever did, excepting a day or two at 
the time he got his two sons baptiz- 
ed; and he regards this contribution 
as infinitely more unjust and oppres- 
sive than that required by the king. 
In return for what is paid to the 
latter, he has his property protected, 
and his rights, both personal and re- 
lative, confirmed and defended ; but 
from the former he has—what? 
Why, a profession of being his spi- 
ritual defender! from which expe- 
rience has taught him he can reap 
nothing but disadvantage, as the in- 
visible attacks of his spiritual foes 
never yet tended to lighten his purse, 
which the keeping of a mortal cham- 
pion to repel them has most mate- 
rially done. These unseen wars of 
the worthy priest in his behalf, of 
which he fos heard so much, but felt 
so little, are, according to his view 
of things, entirely destitute of merit, 
since undertaken so pragmatically, 
and merely for the sake of emolu- 
ment ; and what still more confirms 
his antipathy to a standing army of 
theological warriors, is the belief that 
the charity they inculcate is a home- 
drawn argument, levelled at his own 
pocket along with those of his other 
demon-beset lay brethren, and alto- 
gether uninfluential with regard to 
themselves. Were his views upon 
this subject adopted, the reverend 
champions would be necessitated 
either to disband or starve ; or, em- 
bracing a more heroical fate, turn 
the point of their spiritual weapons 
against a more material substance, 
viz. themselves, and fall with the 
courage of an ancient Roman, for 
hot a single zecchin would he give 
for their maintenance or the support 
of the system. The bitterness of his 
Animosity against them is uniform 


and unceasing ; and it is a common 
remark with him, when speaking of 
his farm, “‘ that were it not for mi- 
nisters, and devils, and craws,” he 
would find no difficulty in making 
himself easy and comfortable from 
its produce. 

The most of readers are perfectly 
aware in what manner the rapacity 
of ministers and crows may affect the 
farmer’s worldly property ; but how 
devils are to have any detrimental 
influence over it, is a question they 
will no doubt look upon as less easy 
of solution ; as, beyond our moral pro. 
perty, the influence of such agents is 
very seldom dreamt of. The demons 
here alluded*to, however, are not of 
what may be called the old legiti- 
mate stock, but belong to that sub- 
ordinate class conceived and brought 
forth by a superstitious imagination, 
during the darkness of the middle 
ages, and known by the now-scouted 
names of elfs, fairies, &c. The fa- 
mily of Glenhowan would present a 
strange discrepancy of character, 
were this superstitious notion the 
only relic of-antiquity they had cast 
behind them ; and, happily for their 
uniformity, they still cling to it with 
inveterate prejudice. No accident 
befals them that is not attributed to 
some supernatural agency; their 
moral world is crowded with genii, 
on whom devolve the consequences 
of every action of their lives ; and as, 
in many instances, the apropos occur- 
rence of some fortuitous event hath 
lent an air of probability to, and 
seemed in some measure to justify 
the harbouring of, such opinions, so, 
in like manner, the family of Glen- 
howan have not failed to experience 
some synchronisms of omens, and 
their fulfilments also, to demonstrate 
the truth and reasonableness of their 
credulity. One or two instances of 
this I can give, which may be relied 
on as authentic: They have, during 
the year, a number of unlucky days, 
as they term them, when certain ob- 
servances must be kept, with the 
view of propitiating the invisible be- 
ings who are deemed hostile to their 
interests ; and, consequently, to avert 
the danger from themselves and their 
effects, with which they believe these 

loomy periods of their existence to 
pregnant. Upon one of these days, 
a cow which belonged to them hap- 
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pened to stumble into a ditch that 
formed the boundary of her pasture, 
and was unfortunately drowned be- 
fore any of the family perceived her, 
—a circumstance which, while it 
deepened the gloom of their super- 
stition, almost overthrew their sanity, 
and for a long time rendered them 
inconsolable for the loss they had 
sustained. 

Among the multitude of their evil 
genii, corncrakes have the misfor- 
tune to be one, its cry being looked 
upon as a certain indication of death 
to some one of the family, from its 
having once been heard a little be- 
fore the demise of the present laird’s 
father. His widow fell badly some 
time after; and, during her illness, 
a corncrake was one morning heard 
to tune its pipes in an adjoining corn- 
field, at a very short distance from 
the house ; and had Death, even in 
all the terror of Milton’s prosopopeia, 
entered her dwelling, and, before their 
eyes, struck his dart into the bosom 
of their mother, the weeping inmates 
could not have been thrilled with 
deeper horror than that which curd- 
led their blood at this unwelcome 
sound. Convinced of its being the 
death-call of their mother, they im- 
mediately gave way to lamentation ; 
and, actuated by the absurd belief 
that, to drive from their ground the 
ominous harbinger might perhaps 
avert her fate, the daughters rushed 
out, armed with long sticks, like so 
many female maniacs at an ancient 
Bacchanalia, and spread themselves 
through the field from whence the 
sound proceeded, thrashing the corn 
in all directions, which was then 
knee-height, and dripping with dew, 
in order, if possible, to dislodge their 
enemy. 

Some shepherds, who, from the 
neighbouring hills, happened to per- 
ceive this strange, and, to them, un- 
accountable scene, speak of it as one 
in which were combined many cir- 
cumstances, both of a sublime and 
truly ridiculous nature. The sun, 
though a while risen, was only be- 
gimuning to peer over the summit of a 


mountain to the eastward, and lighten 
with its slanting ray the brawling 
burn and dewy meadows of the deep 
vale of Glenhowan, where every blade 
of grass, bending under the weight 
of a little globule of humid nourish- 
ment, darted back a tingy ray towards 
the broad-orbed luminary from 
whence it derived its splendour, and, 
blended with myriads of others, dif- 
fused over the valley a brightness 
which seemed to those above it an 
ocean of silver radiance. The lark 
had forsaken its lowly dozing place, 
and sprung aloft, to welcome the re- 
turn of morning, where it was some- 
times seen to carol in middle air, or 
lose itself amid the clouds that were 
then rolling themselves up the sides 
of the mountains, and beginning to 
ascend into heaven ; but, beneath, 
what a contrast ! 

The daughters of Glenhowan, re- 
gardless of all these beauties, with 
their long loose hair sometimes hang- 
ing over their faces in matted ring- 
lets, like the tatters of a coachman’'s 
mop, or, at the least puff of wind, 
thrown backwards in wild disorder, 
and streaming over their shoulders, 
so as to impart to them the exact re- 
semblance of Discord preceding the 
chariot of Mars! They were run- 
ning with the most frantic gestures 
through the long corn, that drenched 
them with wet, and at times almost 
overthrew them in their progress ; 
laying about them with their sticks, 
and frequently uttering the word 
“ Whish !” with great vehemence, 
the shrill and searching sound of 
which ascended to the shepherds 
above them, who stalked off with a 
smile, imagining that all this: bustle 
had been occasioned merely by the 
trifling circumstance of some of their 
hens going astray. Their exertions 
had at least the effect of silencing 
for a while the corncrake’s noise ; 
but not, alas! of averting the fate of 
their mother, who died in a short 
time after, and thus fairly establish- 
ed the corncrake’s reputation for ma- 
lignity towards them, and insight 
into futurity. 


( To be concluded in our neat. ) 
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Sermons and Charges by T. F. Mid- 
dieton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
with Memoirs of his Life; by H. K. 
Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, are 
in the press. 

Dr Johnson is preparing a second edi- 
tion, with illustrative cases, of Dr Coin- 
det’s Observations on the remarkable Ef- 
fects of Iodine in Bronchocle and Scro- 
fula. 

Mr J. W. Brayley is preparing a copi- 
ous work of Londiniana, or Anecdotes of 
the Streets, Buildings, and remarkable 
Scites, in and near London, Historical, 
Antiquarian, and Biographical. It will 
extend to five elegant small volumes, and 
be illustrated by an immense number of 
engravings. 

Dr Busby, whose connexion with the 
musical world has been of fifty years 
standing, will speedily publish three vo- 
lumes of original, or scarce and curious 
Anecdotes of Music and Musicians, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, and of all ages as well 
as his own. It will be embellished with 
portraits and other engravings, and of 
course be a great acquisition to our pre- 
Sent scanty musical library. 

A comprehensive collection of witty 
and humorous compositions, in prose and 
verse, will soon appear, more extensive 
than any in the language, under the title 
of The Laughing Philosopher. 

Journal of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
with observations on the System, accord« 
ing to which such operations have usual- 
ly been conducted in India, and a state- 
ment of the improvements that appear 
necessary ; by E. Lake, Ensign of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Madras En- 
gineers, with an Atlas of explanatory 
plates, are nearly ready for publication. 

Mr J. P. Wood has nearly ready for 
publication, a Life of Law of Lauriston, 
Pr ojector of the Mississipi Scheme ; con- 
taining a detailed account of the nature, 
nse, and progress, of this extraordinary 
Joint Stock Company, with many curious 
anecdotes of the rage for speculating in 
its funds, and the disastrous consequences 
of its failure. 

Mr J. Malcolm, late of the 42d Regi- 
ment, has nearly ready for publication, a 
volume of poems, entitled the Buccaneer, 
and other Poems, 
tea author of “the History of 
- Chivah es, 18 engaged on a History 

ry, for next season. 


Captain D. Thomson, inventor of the 
VOL. xy. 


Longitude Scale, has in the press a new 
work, on the Methods of finding the Lon- 
gitude at Sea by Lunar Observations and 
Chronometers. 

The Rev. D. Evans of Islington has on 
the eve of publication a small volume, 
entitled Richmond and its Vicinity, with 
a Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry 
Hill, and Hampton Court. 

A Practical Guide to English Compo- 
sition, or a comprehensive System of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; by 
the Rev. P. Smith, A.M. is nearly ready. 

In a few weeks will be published, Ma- 
thematical Tables, containing improved 
tables of logarithms, of numbers, loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, and secants, toge- 
ther with a number of others, useful in 
practical mathematics, astronomy, navi- 
gation, engineering, and business ; by W. 
Galbraith, A.M. Lecturer on Mathema- 
tics, Edinburgh. 

A Guide to the Lord’s Table, in the 
Catechetical Form; to which are added, 
an Address to Applicants for Admission 
to it, and some meditations to assist their 
devotions, is preparing for publication ; 
by the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. 

Shortly will be published, the Life and 
Administration of Cardinal Wolsey, by 
J. Galt, Esq. ; third edition, greatly im- 
proved. 

Dr Dawson, of Sunderland, is about 
to publish a new System of the Practice 
of Physic, together with an original No- 
sology, which embraces Physiology and 
Morbid Anatomy. 

Speedily will be published, a new and 
elegant work, entitled a History and 
Description of the Ancient Town and 
Borough of Colchester, in Essex ; illus- 
trated with engravings, exccuted in the 
first manner. It will be published in one 
volume, of which there will be editions in 
royal octavo and royal duodecimo. 

M. Monte, the Italian poet, is prepar- 
ing a new edition of Dante, with notes 
and illustrations. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales of the Crusaders, by the Author 
of “ Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c.” post 8vo. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early 
Rising, as it is favourable to health, busi- 
ness, and devotion: including valuable 
extracts from the writings of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M.; Rev. Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D.; Rev. W. Paley, D.D.; 
Right Rev. 1 Horn, D.D. Lord Bi- 
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shop of Norwich; Dr Gregory, Miss 
Taylor, and others. Handsomely printed 
in one pocket volume 18mo, with an ele- 
gant and appropriate Engraving. 2s. 
boards. 

The Scottish Wanderer ; or, Patience 
and Contentment in humble life exempli- 
fied ; in an interesting Memoir of Thomas 
Hogg. By the Rev. William Read, A.M. 
Stone Easton Lodge, near Bath, Domes. 
tic Chaplain to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. Witha fine engrav- 
ing. Second edition, considerably enlar- 
ged. 8d. 

*,” This edition contains nearly seven 
pages of additional information, obliging- 
ly communicated by the Rev. James 
Clark, Minister of the United Secession 
Church, Jedburgh. 


(Aug, 


Fragments of Wisdom, a cabinet of 
select Anecdotes, religious, moral, and 
entertaining ; many of them not to he 
found in any former collection; with an 
elegant and striking likeness of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, A.M. Surrey Chapel, Lon- 
don. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Shortly will be published in Svo. with 
plates, Illustrations of Acoustic Surgery, 
in which will be introduced a new remedy 
in the treatment of Punitent Discharge 
from the Meatus, or Tympanum, accompa. 
nied with diminution of hearing. By T. 
Buchanan, C.M. Licentiate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Phrenological Society of Edin- 
burgh, and Surgeon to the Hull Dispen- 
sary for diseases of the Eye and Ear, and 
author of the Guide to Acoustic Surgery. 


ss _ 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Monumental Remains of Noble 
and Eminent Persons; comprising the 
Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, 
and containing the only existing Relics 
of Illustrious Personages who flourished 
in the early History of our Country prior 
to the general introduction of Portrait 
Painting. By Edward Blore, F.S.A. 
Svo. 12s. Gd. each part. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An Account of the Bell Rock Light- 
House; with a circumstantial Detail of 
the Operations carried on during the Pro- 
gress of its Erection, &c. By Robert 
Stevenson, F.R.S.E. Civil Engineer. 
Royal 4to. with Frontispiece by J. M. 
Turner. £.515s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Testimonies to 
his Genius and Memory, and Remarks 
on his Landscapes. Collected and ar- 
ranged by J. Wright, Esq. 4to. £.17s. 
boards. 

CLassIcs. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos ; trans- 
lated into English Verse. By W. Rich- 
ardson, Esq. with Notes. S8vo. 6s. Gd. 
boards. 

Smith's Translation of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, accompanied with copions 
Critical and Historical Illustrations, and 
in a neatly-printed column, in juxta posi- 
tion, Hutchinson's Greek Text, with 
Zeune’s Criticisms. 2 vols. Bvo. £.1luls. 

DRAMA. 

The Parricide, a Tragedy, in Five 

Acts. By Robert Allen, A.M. 8yo. 


The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A.  S8vo. 

No. IV. of the Old English Drama ; 
containing Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, 
a Tragedy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Charles the Second, or the Merry Mo- 
narch. A Comedy in three Acts. By 
John Howard Payne. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

Lessons, intended for introduction into 
Schools and Cottages; consisting of De- 
scriptive Hymns, selected from ‘* A Ma- 
nual of Sacred Poetry, for the Use of 
Public and Private Charities.” On sheets 
of open foolscap, in the style of the Lan- 
casterian Lessons, each page being orna- 
mented by a descriptive print. Is. 6d. 

The Paidophilean System of Education 
applied to the French Language. By J. 
Black. 2vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The English Master; or Student's Guide 
to Reasoning and Composition : exhibit- 
ing an Analytical View of the English 
Language, of the Human Mind, and of 
the Principles of Fine Writing. By Wil- 
liam Banks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Advice to young Mothers on the Phy- 
sical Education of Children. By a Grand- 
mother. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Grammar of Drawing. By Dinah 
Ball; containing a few plain, but well- 
authorized Rules for drawing Heads and 
Landscapes in Water-colours. 4to. 7% 

FINE ARTS. 

British Galleries of Painting and Sculp- 
ture ; comprising a General, Historical, 
and Critical Catalogue, with separate 
Notices of every Work of Fine Art in the 
principal Collections. By C. M. West- 
macott, illustrated with engraved por- 
traits and interior views. 8vo. 


182k. ] 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The South-Sea Islands: being a De- 
scription of the Manners, Customs, &c. of 
their Inhabitants; and containing, among 
the others, an Interesting Account of the 
Sandwich Islands. 2 vols. 18mo. with 
twenty-six coloured engravings. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols. Svo £.104s. 

Memoirs of Jeanne D’Arc, surnamed 
La Pucelle D’Orleans, with the History of 
her Times. 2 vols. 8vo. with a portrait 
and other plates. £.1016s. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria ; with Memoirs of the Courts, 
Governments, and People, of Italy ; pre- 
senting a faithful picture of her present 
condition, and including original Anec- 
dotes of the Bonaparte Family. By a 
Lady of Rank. 2vols. 8vo. J£.Luls. 
boards. 

The Stream of History brought down 
tothe Year 1824, shewing the Rise and 
Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of every 
Nation in the World, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. £.1.16s. 
coloured, and mounted on rollers. 


LAW. 

North’s Discourse on the Laws of Eng- 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Report of the Trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, ** The King v. the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge,’”’ with the Pro- 
ceedings in the University, in opposition 
to the Right of nominating to the Profes- 
sorship of Mineralogy, claimed by Heads 
of Colleges. By Henry Gunning, Esq. 
M.A. §8vo. 5s. sewed. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


A Treatise on the Nature and Symp- 
toms of Cataract, and the Cure of that 
Disease in its early stages, by a mode of 
practice calculated to prevent the Occur- 
rence of Blindness, and to render unne- 
cessary the common Operations of Couch- 
ing and Extraction : illustrated by Cases. 
By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas 
Chevalier, F.R.S. &c. Svo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, M.D. Svo. 7%. 6d. 
boards. 

Part I. of Principles of Medical Science 
and Practice. By HardwickeShute, M.D. 
Svo. 18s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—e 19 of the Retrospective Review. 
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Part XX., which completes Vol. 1V. of 
the Encyclopeedia Edinensis ; or Diction= 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 98s. 

The Beauties of Modern Literature, ia 
verse and prose: to which is prefixed, a 
Preliminary View of the Literature of the 
Age. By M. M‘Dermot. 8vo. 14s. 

No. III. of the Monthly Critical Ga» 
zette. 2s. 

The Modern Receipt Book, or Arcana 
of the Arts ; containing nearly eight hun- 
dred valuable receipts ; written, selected, 
and arranged, by James Cochrane. 4s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; contain- 
ing additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 
not hitherto published: with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 19 vols. 8vo. £.8ulls. bds. 

Parts I. to XI. of Bibliotheca Britane- 
nica; ora General Index to the Literature 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient 
and Modern, &c. By Robert Watt, M.D. 
£.11s. each part. 

Tables for finding the Contents of any 
Piece of Land, from Dimensions taken 
in Chains and Links, &c. By John To- 
vey. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Economical Cookery for Young House- 
keepers, or the Art of providing good and 
palatable Dishes for a Family without 
Extravagance. By a Lady. 2s. sewed. 


' NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade-Me- 
cum, or a Synoptical Table of English 
Butterflies ; dedicated to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kirkby, A.M. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with 
coloured plates. 5s. boards. 

Part Il. of the Animal Kingdom, de- 
scribed and arranged in conformity with 
its Organization. By the Baron Cuvier. 
4to. with plates on India paper, £.1046,, 
Royal 8vo. with coloured plates £.114s., 
or plain, 18s. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Tales from Afar. By a Clergymani 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Letters between Amelia, in London, 
and her Mother in the Country. Writ- 
ten by the late William Combe, Esq. 
18mo. 5s. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic 
Persecution. By Mary Chariton. 3 vols. 
£.1uls. 

Preference. By Selina Davenport. 2s. 

Man, or Anecdotes National and Indi« 
vidual ; an historical melange. By Mary 
Ann Hedge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

How to be Rid of a Wife, and the Lilly 
of Annandale. By Miss Spence. 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

PHILOLOGY: 
A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
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Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Cus- 

toms, Proverbs, &c. which have been 

thought to require Illustration in the 

Works of English Authors, particularly 

Shakspeare. By Robert Nares, A.M. 

F.R.S. &c. 4to. £.2u15s. boards. 
PHYSICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By 
the Rev. Henry Coddington, M.A. 8vo. 
$s. 

Wirgman’s Principles of the Kantesian 
or Transcendental Philosophy, with a 
Map of the Human Mind according to 
Kant, in English and French. 8vo. 6s. 

Wirgman’s entirely New, Complete, 
and Permanent Science of Philosophy, 
founded on Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. 
Ato. 10s. 

POETRY. 

Lenella, a Poetical Tale, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Richard Matthews. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. Foolscap 8vo. with plates. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. By the Rev. J. Be- 
resford. 

The Death of Uriah, a Poem. By Ken. 
neth Bruce. 8vo. 

The Village Grammar School, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Maude, Esq. 

Rhymes without Reason, with Reason 
for Rhyming. Ato. 

Poetic Vigils, 
8vo. 

The Poetical Note-Book, and Epigram- 
matic Museum ; containing upwards of 
One Thousand Choice Epigrams, Fanci- 
ful Incriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
Selected from the most approved sources. 
By G. Wentworth, Esq. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

State of Colombia, or Reports of the 
Secretaries of State of the Republic of 
Colombia, presented to the First Consti- 
tutional Congress in the Year 1823. 
rom from the Original Documents. 

vo. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth most conducive 
to Human Happiness, applied to the new- 
ly-proposed System of voluntary Equality 
of Wealth. By W. Thomson. 8vo. 14s. 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture ? with two Es.- 
says upon the State of the Canaanite and 
Philistine Bondsmen under the Jewish 
Theocracy. 8vo. 3s. 

A further Enquiry into the present 
State of our National Debt, and into the 
Means and Prospect of its Redemption. 


By Francis Corbaux, Esq. 4to. 12s. 
boards. 


By Bernard Barton. 
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(Aug, 
THEOLOGY: 


Five Sermons en the Errors of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, preached in §¢. 
Peter’s Church, Dublin. By the Rev. 
Robert Maturin. 8vo. ds. 

Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me. 
moir of Miss Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mount. 
nessing, near Billericay, Essex, with Ex. 
tracts from her Devotional Papers. By 
the Rev. J. Thornton. 18mo. Is. 

Massillon’s Thoughts on different Mo. 
ral and Religious Subjects; extracted 
from his works, and arranged under dis. 
tinct heads ; translated from the French, 
by Rutton Morris, English Minister at St. 
Pierre and Calais. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Wal. 
ker, giving a modest and short Account 
of her exemplary Piety and Charity. By 
Anthony Walker, D.D. Rector of Fyfield, 
Essex. First published 1690; abridged 
and revised by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Galway. 1 2mo. 
3s. Gd. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Self-justified Sinner; written by 
Himself, and found in his Grave 112 
Years after his Death. With a short de- 
tail of Historical Facts, by the Editor. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, 
for the Defence of all Denominations of 
Believers. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to 
the Observance of the Sabbath, answered 
in Eight Letters, forming a supposed 
Series from a Father to his Daughter. 
By Alicia Catherine Mant. Post 8vo. 
5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tours to the British Mountains, with 
the descriptive Poems of Lowther and 
Emont Vale. By Thomas Wilkinson, of 
Yanwath, Westmoreland. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire in 1820, 1821, and 1822. 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
City of Durham and its Environs. 12mo- 
4s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and Modern Geography of that Country: 
By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. Xc- 
witha map. 8vo. 18s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. 
No. XCIX. Monday, 9th August. 36. 
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Sclect Views in Greece, by H. W. 
Williams, Edinburgh. No. If. Impe- 
rial Svo., 12s. Proofs, royal 4to., £.Luls. 
Proofs, imperial 4to., £1.01 106d. 

Remarks on the intended restoration 
of the Parthenon of Athens as the Na- 
tional Monument of Scotland. S8vo. 4s. 
boards. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By 
John Malcolm, late of the 42d Regiment. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s, boards. 

System of Anatomical Plates, with 
descriptive letter-press. By John Lizars. 
F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part V. 
(Muscles and Joints of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities.) Plain, 10s. 6d., 
Coloured after Nature, £.1 1s. 

*," This Part is accompanied with 
two Supplemental Plates to Part IV., il- 
lustrative of Hernia, from Dissections by 
the hand of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
Surgeon to the King, kindly presented to 
the Author, and preserved in his Museum 
at Ed'nburgh. 

Tranquillity: a Poem. 'To which are 
added, other Original Poems and Trans- 
lations from the Italian and Spanish. 
Second edition, By Miss Edgar. 8vo. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith, A.M., Teacher of Eng- 
lish Composition, &c. Edinburgh. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hints respecting the Improvement of 


the Literary and Scientifie Education of 
‘andidates for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 
humbly submitted to the consideration of 
the Patrons and Professors of that In- 
stitution. By a Graduate of King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. « Is. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis, Part 
XXI., being Volume V. Part I. 4to. 8s. 

A Letter to the Patrons of the High 
School, and the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on the Abuse of Classical Educa 
tion, and on the Formation of a National 
School, adapted to the spirit of the age, 
the wants of Scotsmen, and the fair 
claims of other Branches of Education. 
By Peter Reid, M.D. Is. 

The Royal Scottish Minstrelsy ; being 
a Collection of the Loyal Effusions, occa- 
sioned by the Visit of His Most Gracious 
Majesty George IV. to Scotland, August 
15, 1822; embellished with a correct 
full-length Portrait of the late Right Ho- 
nourable Earl of Hoptoun, Captain Ge- 
neral of the Royal Archers, or King’s 
Body Guard, from the painting in the 
Archer’s Hall. By John Watson, Esq. 
In commemoration of His Majesty’s 
Visit. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards; or, 
large paper, 8s. 

A Chart, forming a short introduction 
or key to the Linnean System of Botany ; 
neatly printed on a large sheet for hang- 
ing up in the study or shop, for the use 
of Students. By J. Rattray, Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Botany, Glasgow, 


A —— 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE, 

FRANCE.—The Session of the Cham- 
bers was closed by royal proclamation on 
the 4th instant, and the following changes 
m the French Cabinet were next day 
officially announced : 

** Lieutenant-General Baron Damas, 
now Secretary of War, to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.—The Marquis Clermont 
Tonnerre, now Minister of the Marine, 
to be Minister of War.—Count Chabrot 
to be Minister of Marine.—The Marquis 
of Lauriston, now Minister of the House- 
hold, to be Grand Veneur of France.— 
The Duke de Dondeauville, now Post- 
master-General, to be Master of the 
King’s Household.—The Marquis of Lau- 
riston to be Minister Secretary of. State.” 

_ From the complexion of the Cabinet, 
tts evident that the triumph of De Vil- 


lele and his party is as complete as the 
humiliation of his rival, Chateaubriand. 
Essentially, the ministry is the same as 
it was; for although there is some chan- 
ging of places, there is none of persons. 
We may look, therefore, for a continu. 
ance of that conciliatory policy, which it 
has always been understood that Villele 
has been desirous of pursuing. 
Sparin.—There has been a change of 
ministry at Madrid. Count Ofalia has 
been dismissed, and will, it is said, be 
soon followed by the rest of his colleagues. 
The cause of their disgrace seems to be 
a suspicion of liberalism. Count Ofalia 
is to be replaced by M. Zea Bermudez, 
minister from Spain at London. King 
Ferdinand is now governed by M. de 
Calomorde, a devotee of the apostolic 
junta. The Confessor Saez has, of course, 
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shared the fruits of the success of his par- 
ty. He has been attached by the Pope 
as “ prelate of the household” to king 
Ferdinand, and is soon to be made a Car- 
dinal. Fresh arrests have taken place. 
At the same time, some partisans of ser- 
vilism, who had been imprisoned for at- 
tacking and plundering the constitution- 
alists, and even of proclaiming the Infant- 
Carlos king in place of Ferdinand, have 
been liberated—“ in order,” says the mi- 
nister of the apostolic junta, “* to efface 
all discord among his majesty’s subjects.” 
It is impossible to say whether the 
rumours of disturbances in Spain, which 
reach us through the French papers, are 
correct or not in the particulars, but there 
can be little doubt that the state of the 
country is such as to warrant the worst 
that can be said of it. A quarrel between 
the French and Spanish soldiers took 
place at Madrid on the 25th July, when 
thirteen or fourteen were wounded, some 
of them dangerously. Detachments of 
French troops had been, it is said, sent 
to Oviedo on the 23d, in consequence of 
serious conflicts which had occurred be- 
tween men of both parties, and a certain 
number of Constitutionalists, who were 
the aggressors, had made their escape in- 
to Portugal. It would certainly appear 
from this statement, that the banner of 
the constitution had been temporarily 
raised in that quarter, and that the move- 
ment had not been entirely put down, 
for otherwise the “* aggressors” would 
not have been able to effect their escape, 
and to retire where they may collect 
greater strength, and make all the pre- 
parations necessary for their return. 

‘PORTUGAL.—Lisbon, and the country 
generally, continue, in appearance at least, 
perfectly tranquil. The Royal decree for 
declaring Lisbon a free port is postponed 
to an indefinite period. A similar reluc- 
tance is manifested in the convocation of 
the Cortes—a measure which has been 
described as necessary to the salvation of 
Portugal. It is now deferred till the latter 
end of the year, and the reason assigned 
for this postponement is, that the party 
of the Queen and Don Miguel is so 
powerful, that apprehensions were enter- 
tained lest they should be able to return 
a majority of members. 

The determination of the British cabi- 
net on the demand made by the King of 
Portugal for military aid, has not yet been 
formed, or at least has not yet transpired. 

A slight shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Lisbon on the 19th of June, chiefly re. 
markable on account of the excessive 
heat by which it was preceded and fol- 
lowed. A great many persons working 
in the ficlds were mortally struck with 


the malignant influence of this excessive 
heat. Many animals shared the same 
fate; the leaves of the trees and other 
plants were completely dried up and re. 
duced to dust. What is called in the ac. 
counts of this phenomenon a “ burning 
wind” blew from the north east. It was 
so hot that the thermometer exposed to 
it, at midnight, stood at 91, and in the 
day-time at 105. The vines in elevated 
situations exposed to the N.E. are said to 
have entirely lost the abundant fruit with 
which they were loaded. 

GERMANY.—The German papers of 
the 15th July contain two ordinances is- 
sued by the Austrian Government, pro- 
scribing certain individuals, and probibit- 
ing them entering the Austrian territories, 
These indivduals are Lady Oxford, Mrs 
Hutchinson, the widow of Count Bourke, 
the Danish Ambassador, Lord Holland, 
and Lady Morgan. Lord Holland, we 
are told, entertains *‘ notoriously very bad 
sentiments,” is ** an enthusiastic adhe- 
rent of radicalism,”’ and even in the Eng. 
lish Parliament openly utters the most 
insolent abuse against the Allied Mo- 
narchs ;”” Lady Morgan, again, has ex- 
pressed her free opinions in her works, 
Nothing can be conceived more pitiful than 
this policy, now resorted to by the Holy 
Alliance, of directing their vengeance a- 
gainst individuals. What is it they can 
dread from those persons whom they have 
now prohibited from their territories ? 
Their subjects must surely be in a very 
bad state if they cannot bear the contact 
of foreigners—if the least exposure to con- 
tagion would corrupt the purity of their 
principles. 

SWEDEN.—The revenue of Sweden 
does not amount to more than a million 
and a half, but with these receipts Charles 
John is doing the utmost to promote inter- 
nal improvements. The Canal of Goth- 
land, now in progress in Sweden, is one of 
the largest works of the kind. It is about 
240 miles in length, including part of two 
great lakes it passes through, and it ex- 
tends quite across the most fertile part of 
the kingdom, from Gottenburg to Nor- 
kaping. The depth is ten feet. In or- 
der to save expense, a great proportion 
of the work is executed by the army. In 
1823 there were 2432 soldiers, and 361 la- 
bourers employed, who excavated 14,086 
feet in length (nearly three miles) of the 
canal. It is expected that the canal will 
be open from sea to sea in 1828. An- 
other canal, to connect the lake Hielmare 
with the Baltic, is also in an advanced 
State, and two others of smaller extent are 
forming. The Government has disbursed 
various other sums for improving har- 


bours, draining marshes, planting colo- 
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nists in the forests of Dalecarlia, and it 
has formed three new roads across the 
mountains which divide Sweden from 
Norway: 

TuRnKEY.— The Ottoman Porte has 
announced, by the Reis Effendi, that it 
has given orders for the evacuation of 
Wallachia; but that it cannot consent to 
the evacuation of Moldavia, because this 
principality, being a frontier of Russia, 
became the refuge of the discontented 
who disturbed the State. The note to 
this effect, which was communicated to 
the Ministers of France, England, and 
Austria, has been sent by Lord Strang- 
ford to M. Nesselrode, at St. Petersburgh. 
Private advices state, that the Porte also 
requires that Russia shall evacuate the 
places which she holds in Asia. 

Gnreece.—A letter has been publish- 
ed by Colonel Stanhope, which supplies 
a variety of desiderata on the affairs of 
Greece. Hitherto the public have had 
little intelligence that could be accounted 
authentic, while the mass of loose and 
conflicting rumours, supplied by the con- 
tinental press, made any fixed inference 
almost impossible. The details furnish. 
ed by Colonel Stanhope are of a mixed 
character. He thinks well of the resour- 
ces of the Greeks, but is far from con- 
ceiving that they are properly drawn out. 
The peasantry possess the best character. 
The inhabitants of the towns are blamed 
for avarice and deceit. The Captains, to 
whom chiefly belongs the honour of ex- 
pelling the Turks, are said to have plun- 
der fora leading object. Although the 
Greeks are brave and skilful seamen, their 
ships, as a fleet, are not considered strong 
enough to oppose that of Turkey. Cos 
lonel Stanhope therefore approves of their 
continuing to act as corsairs and privas 
teers. ** A good naval officer, who could 
submit with a serene mind to all sorts of 
crosses,” would, it it said, be very useful. 
But the necessity of such submission is 
hot a promising circumstance. The troops 
are computed at upwards of 30,000. 
Vhey are greatly improved in discipline, 
but are less daring than at the beginning 
of the contest. “ The Greek soldiers,”’ 
says Colonel Stanhope, “ are extremely 
hardy—can make long marches, carry 
heavy Weights on their backs, live con« 
stantly in the open air, proceed without 
magazines, suffer great privations, endure 
and vermin, and still preserve their 

S" spirits. They are swift as horses, 
and scarcely tangible; and if a love of 
liberty can ensure perseverance, almost 
Unconquerable in their wild fortresses. 
Every soldier's mind is bent on success; 
a ever admits the possibility of 
ing again subjected to the Turks. If 


you talk of millions that are about to 
pour down into their country, still they 
never appear dismayed. They tell you 
calmly, that as more come, more will be 
famished, or mowed down by the Helle- 
nists. This gallant feeling is universal. 
My opinion is, is that the struggle, how- 
ever protracted, must succeed, and must 
lead to an improvement in the condition, 
not only of Greece, but of Asia.” 


ASIA. 

East INDIES.—A new war has bro- 
ken out in the eastern frontiers of Ben- 
gal. It appears that the King of Ava, 
who reigns over the extensive and popu- 
lous Birman Empire, had set up some 
groundless pretensions to the Island of 
Shapuree, and had attacked some of the 
native tribes, who were under the protec- 
tion of the British Government. As his 
dominions stretch along the eastern coast 
of Bengal, occupying, in one direction, 
the interval between the Chinese Empire 
and Bengal, on the south-west frontier of 
the former, and on the east and north- 
east of the latter, his local officers had 


given repeated causes of complaint to our 
Government, throughout the whole line 
of the separating frontier. To all remon- 
strances and expostulations the Court of 
Ava lent a deaf ear, even expressing its 
determination to proceed to hostile ex~ 
tremities, unless its demands were acced- 
ed to. Farther forbearance seemed to 
be inconsistent with our dignity and se- 


curity ; and the Governor-General has ac- 
cordingly issued a declaration of war. 
The postscript to the Calcutta Gazette 
States, that a sharp action had taken 
place with the Birmese on the Syphat 


frontier, when four or five hundred of 
them were killed and wounded, and the 
remainder secured themselves by a pre- 
cipitate retreat. The Bengal Government 
had ordered all the shipping in the river 
Hoogly to be taken up for the conveyance 
of an armament of 30,000 men, which 
was fitting out to be landed on the coast 
of Aracan. The Moria and five other 
ships had also been taken up at Madras 
for the same purpose, and every exertion 
was making to send off the expedition 
with the utmost dispatch. The Birmese 
are a bold and warlike people, and during 
the last seventy years they have been 
continually engaged in a course of des- 
perate struggles, by which they have ob- 
tained a well-disciplined body of veteran 
soldiery. 

It apears that the Birmese have suc- 
ceeded in repulsing two attempts to storm 
a stockade, made by Colonel Bowen. 
That officer was forced to retire with a 
loss of 150 killed and wounded, among 
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which number are the following officers : 
—10th regiment, (native infantry,) Lieut. 
Armstrong, killed; Colonel Bowen se- 
verely wounded ; Ensign Barberic, ditto, 
lost a leg. 23d regiment, Captain John- 
ston, severely wounded. 

Some idea may be formed of the im- 
portance attached to this war, from the 
preparations stated to be making to pro- 
secute it. The India Gazette, of the 11th 
of March, says, that a -force of not less 
than twenty thousand will concentrate in 
Cachar. The Hurkaru, of the 10th of 
March, mentions, that two thousand men 
are to be sent to Arracan, and, if we add 
to these the Madras contingent, consist- 
ing of five thousand, and the naval force, 
both of King's and Company’s, now col- 
lecting, it must be owned that the domi- 
nions of his golden-footed Majesty are in 
no small danger. 


AFRICA. 


Care Coast.—It appears by the ac- 
counts from this settlement, that the 
Ashantees are following up their late 
victory. An engagement took place on 
the 21st of May, in the vicinity of Cape 
Coast Castle, between the forces under 
Major Chisholm and the Ashantees.— 
The engagement was long and sangui- 
nary; it lasted upwards of five hours, 
when the enemy retreated precipitately, 
after experiencing very considerable loss 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
retreat continued for two days, but it was 
ascertained that the King of the Ashantees 
had subsequently joined his army with 
considerable reinforcements, which, it was 
estimated, would make the whole of his 
force amount to 16,000 men. The Fan- 
tees, and the rest of the co-operating native 
powers, conducted themselves, during the 
battle, in a manner extremely unsatisfac- 
tory to Major Chisholm, who, conse- 
quently, was not only prevented from 
pursuing the enemy, but obliged to retire 
to his former position. It was ascertain- 
ed from the prisoners, that the enemy 
had resolved to make an attack upon the 
Castle, which the presence of their king, 
it was Supposed, would expedite. Of the 
regulars and militia, in this engagement, 
there were four killed, and seventy-five 
wounded : of the unorganized native force 
eighty-four were killed, and 603 wound- 
ed : besides this, there were eighty-eight 
of regulars and militia missing. Two offi. 
cers were wounded—Captain William 
Hutchison, of the militia, dangerously, 
and Lieutenant King, of the royal navy, 
slightly. The force that is now to be de- 
pended upon to oppose the Ashantees 
may be estimated nearly as follows: of 


[Aug 


regulars, about 500; militia and artificers, 
800 ; Cape Coast people, 500; Annam. 
aboe people, 800; Accra people, 2500. 
Of Fantees who have remained staunch : 
Affoe’s people, 200; Aduko’s people, 
400; Aumissas’ people, 200; Appias' 
people, 1200 ;—the total being only 7100 
men—a force by far too small to cope 
with the King of Ashantee in person, at 
the head of 16,000, or, according to other 
statements, 18,000 armed men. 


AMERICA. 


Mexico.—Up to the 4th of June, 
when the last accounts from Mexico 
came away, Iturbide had not reached 
that country, and no general movement 
had taken place in his favour, though 
individuals suspected of intriguing on his 
behalf continued to be arrested. It is 
also stated, that a strong feeling in his fa- 
vour existed among the priesthood and 
the military, and that he was likely to 
find numerous adherents among both 
those classes, provided no suspicion ex- 
isted of a secret design on his part to de- 
liver the country over to Ferdinand.— 
The least suspicion on that head, it is 
added, would infallibly prove fatal to 
him. The executive at Mexico issued, 
on the 29th of May, a proclamation, the 
object of which appears to be, though 
his name is not mentioned, to put the 
people on their guard against the in- 
trigues of the partisans of the ex-Empe- 
ror, and in which some apprehension is be- 
trayed of his ultimate success. Another 
proclamation declares him, and all those 
who may, by writings or other means, 
seek either to favour his return to the 
Mexican Republic, or to forward the 
views of any other foreign invader, to be 
traitors to the state. 

PeRv.—An account has reached this 
country, by way of the United States, 
contained in a letter from Guayaquil, da- 
ted the 27th of May, stating, that on the 
6th of that month, Bolivar had attacked 
and utterly destroyed the Royalist army 
under Canterac. Intelligence from Bo- 
gota, however, of the 6th June, makes 
no mention of this engagement, which 
throws considerable suspicion on the 
story; as it is scarcely possible such & 
long period should have elapsed without 
an account of such a victory reaching 
Bogota. 

BurENnos AyrEs.—An important do- 
cument, the message of the Executive 
of Buenos Ayres, to the representatives 
of that state, has been received in this 
country. It gives a most favourable 
view of the state of agriculture, com- 
merce, education, &c. but we shall con- 
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fine our attention to the two principal 
topics embraced in it—the present state 
of Monte Video and the war in Upper 
Peru. 

The Portuguese have, at all times, 
justly considered, that the Banda Oriental 
‘would be an immense acquisition to their 
Brazilian teritorry. As early as 1812, a 
Portuguese army marched into it; howe 
ever, upon an armistice being concluded, 
they acain withdrew. In the years 1817 
and 1818, the Portuguese a second time 
poured large forces into the Banda Orien- 
tal, alleging that the anarchy which reign 
ed there endangered their own frontier. 
Although it was repeatedly pretended that 
this military occupation was only tempo- 
rary, and that, when order was restored, 
the troops would withdraw, the Brazili- 
ans have gone on encroaching, step by 
step, and the decided course of incorpo- 
rating it with the Brazilian Empire has 
at last been taken. The generality of the 
people of the Banda Oriental are desirous 
of getting rid of the Portuguese: a simi- 
lar feeling prevails at Buenos Ayres, and 
negotiations were resorted to, in the hope 
of accomplishing the desired end. These 
negotiations have failed, and it will be for 
the General Congress to decide whether 
the free provinces are to authorize the 
Government to make the attempt to 
wrest, by force, from the Brazilians, the 


country over which they have usurped 
an arbitrary and unjust dominion. 

With respect to the war in Upper Peru, 
it has long beerr a question warmly de- 
bated, during M. Rivadavia's administra- 
tion, whether Buenos Ayres ought or 
ought not to recommence active hostili- 
ties against the Royalists in that quarter. 
The Minister decided in the negative, on 
the strong plea of the utter inability of 
Buenos Ayres to enter on such an undere 
taking, till it had recruited its means, and 
improved the state of its own domestic 
affairs. Nothing, therefore, was attempt- 
ed for nearly three years; but towards 
the close of last year, M. Rivadavia began 
to turn his attention to the state of the 
contest between the Patriots and Royal- 
ists in Peru, with the view of assisting 
the foriner. This assistance, it appears, 
is now about to be given. Money has 
been supplied, and it is in contemplation 
to send 4000 men to the Upper Provinces, 
to act against the common enemy. Should 
the news of the successful operations of 
Bolivar prove true, there will be no need 
of this assistance. 

The ministers Rivadavia and Garcia, 
notwithstanding the wishes of the Go- 
vernment and public, declined remain- 
ing in office, but it was thought that 
Garcia, at least, would yield to the solici- 
tations. 


a 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HovsE or Commons.—April 1.— 
The House went into a Committee upon 
the Game Laws Amendment Act, when 
the clause, empowering landlords to enter 
upon demised lands, without the consent 
of their tenants; and the clause, empower-- 
ing the holders of 50 aeres of ground to 
license other persons to sport thereon, 
were severally rejected by the Committee ; 
and the clause, imposing upon wilful tres~ 
passers @ penalty of £.5, and that per 
mitting the summary arrest of persons 
obstinately persisting in acts of 
Were adopted, with some others of less 
importance, 

?.—Mr Peel moved the second reading 
of the Alien Act. Mr Hume moved a 
violent amendment, which though short, 
contained a blunder, as is usual with the 
Hon. Member's writing. The amend- 
ment was summarily rejected by a majo- 
rity of 120 to 67. Sir Robert Wilson said 
a few words in opposition to the motion. 
Mr Canning made a speech of consider 
able length in its support. In the course 
of his observations on the policy of re- 


hewing the Act in the present instance, 
VOL. xv. 


the Right Honourable Secretary expressed 
a hope that this was the last time it would 
be necessary to apply to Parliament to 
sanction the measure, and that on the 
expiry of the two years during which its 
provisions are to continue in force, Mini- 
sters would be able to propose some per- 
manent and less objectionable system for 
the treatment of Aliens resident in this 
country. Mr Tierney spoke against the 
motion, and Mr Peel replied. On a divi- 
sion, the second reading was carried by a 
majority of 172 to 92. Mr Peel also 
pledged himself that ministers would 
never again apply to have the law renewed 
in its present shape. 

5.—The Alien Bill was committed, 
without any considerable discussion. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply, when the proposed grant for 
Windsor Castle gave rise to a very long 
debate. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed the grant, in a speech 
which had much of the petty detail, with- 
out any of the certainty or precision of a 
builder’s estimate.. Sir Joseph York did 
not directly oppose the grant, but inti- 
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mated an opinion that it might be dis- 
pensed with, Mr Hume moved as an 
amendment, that the consideration of the 
grant should be postponed to the 15th 
of May. Most of the Members who usu- 
ally address the House spoke, some on 
one side, some on the other. The pre- 
vailing objection to the grant was the 
want of an estimate, and the consequent 
danger that the sum demanded might 
not prove sufficient. The grant was car- 
ried by a majority of 123 to 54. A con- 
versation arose subsequently upon the 
proposed appropriation of £.500,000 to 
the erection of Churches, but the subject 
was postponed to Friday. 

6.—Mr G. Lamb brought forward his 
motion for allowing persons prosecuted 
for felony to defend themselves by coun- 
sel, as in cases of misdemeanor. Dr 
Lushington, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr 
Denman, and Mr Martin of Galway, sup- 
ported the motion; Mr North, and the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals opposed 
it; and it was finally lost on a division of 
50 to 30. 

$.—The House went into a Committee 
on the Usury Laws Repeal Bill. A dee 
bate of great length followed, in which 
many Members spoke. Several amend- 
ments were proposed and debated in the 
Committee, but all rejected in favour of 
Mr Sergeant Onslow’s plan. The Com- 
mittee then reported to the House, and 
asked leave to sit again, when Mr Little- 
ton proposed, as an amendment, that. it 
should sit again on that day six months. 
The amendment was carried by a ma- 
jority of 63 to 59, by which the Bill is 
defeated. 

9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his motion for the grant 
of £.500,000, for the erection of new 
churches. He justified his proposition by 
a reference to the good that had been 
produced by a former grant of £.1,000,000, 
from which, he said, had arisen 95 capa- 
cious churches, and accommodation for 
153,000 persons. He then entered into 
a calculation, to show that much remained 
to be done, there being 179 places, con- 
taining a population of 3,548,000, in 
which there is no church accommodation 
for more than 500,000 persons, or about 
one out of seven. Mr Hobhouse opposed 
the motion, and moved an amendment, 
stating, that it appeared to be inexpedient 
to make any farther grant for the erection 
of new churches. The original motion 
was supported by Mr Secretary Peel and 
Dr Lushington, and carried by a majority 
of 148 to 59.—Some discussions arose 
upon the reduction of the Duty on Rum. 
Of 11s. 7d.- per gallon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to remit Is. 14d.—In 


the course of the evening, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman stated, that it was his 
intention, shortly, to propose the repeal 
of the duty on French kid gloves, 
12.—The Alien Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. Mr Denman, in support 
of an amendment that the Bill be read a 
third time that day six months, passed a 
high eulogium on the liberality and talents 
of Mr Secretary Canning, and in particu. 
lar expressed his gratitude for the well- 
timed generosity of feeling which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had manifested 
towards Sir Robert Wilson, after the 


‘ treatment that Gentleman had experienced 


from the Continental Governments, 

On the motion, that the Report of the 
Committee, recommending £.500,000 for 
building new churches, be brought up, 
Mr Hume moved, as an amendment, 
that the Report should be received that 
day six months. Mr Wm. Smith, Sir 
Ronald Ferguson, and Mr Birch, also op- 
posed the grant. Mr Warre declared 
that, upon this occasion, he must oppose 
those friends with whom he usually acted, 
because he felt that the grant was impe- 
ratively called for. Sir I. Coffin, Mr T. 
Wilson, and Mr Butterworth, also sup- 
ported the grant. The last warmly de- 
fended the Home Missionary Society 
against the attack made upon it by Dr 
Lushington on a former evening. Ona 
division, Mr Hume’s Amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 144 to 30, and 
the report was brought up. 

The House then went into a Commnit- 
tee on the Game Laws, Several clauses 
were agreed to. The clause authorising 
the appointment of subordinate game- 
keepers was given up, upon a suggestion 
by Mr Peel. 

13.—Sir J. Mackintosh presented a 
petition from the London Missionary So- 
ciety, relative to the case of Mr Smith of 
Demerara. The petitioners proceed on 
two grounds: they desire, that, as Mr 
Smith died in confinement at Demerara, 
without having had means to appeal from 
the sentence passed on him by the Court 
Martial, they may be permitted to vindi- 
cate his character, by proof of his entire 
moral and legalinnocence. Their second 
ground is still more important. They 
demand inquiry into the transactions at 
Demerara, in order to insure protection 
and safety to other Christian Missionaries 
there and elsewhere. 

The Bill for allowing the erection of 4 
bridge over the Thames at Hammersmith 
was read a second time, after a lively 
debate. 

Dr Phillimore then obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to place Roman Catholics 
in England upon the same footing 
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Quakers, and Jews, and Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, with respect to marriages. 

The House afterwards went into a 
Committee on the Warehousing Act, 
when Mr Huskisson explained the out- 
lines of his plan for allowing bonded corn 
to be turned into flour for exportation. 
Any person who possesses foreign wheat 
in bond is to be at liberty, upon giving 
proper security, to take out any quantity 
of wheat and convert it into flour. The 
American barrel, containing 196 pounds of 
flour, is obtained from five bushels of good 
wheat. But as this corn is now deteri- 
orated by long keeping, and as the holders 
have suffered great loss by having their 
capital so locked up, they are not to be 
compelled to produce more than one bar- 
rel of flour for every six bushels of wheat 
taken out. Leave to bring in a bill was 
ultimately given. 

14..-Mr Lushington obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the repeal of certain 
Acts of George III. relating to Hides and 
Skins. By one of these acts, a butcher is 
made liable to a fine, varying from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s., for every hole made in the hide in 
the course of flaying. As such perfora- 
tions tend, in a very direct and obvious 
manner, to lessen the value of the hide 
to the flayer, it might have been supposed 
that the loss inevitably attending misma- 
hagement in this operation would be a 
sufficient protection against its frequent 
occurrence, and a sufficient punishment 
to the possessor when it did occur. In 
addition to this, however, it appears that 
the butcher is liable in thé fine already 
mentioned to the inspectors of hides, be- 
fore he is allowed to expose the unfortu- 
nate skin to sale ; and there seems to be 
no chance of escaping the impost, for, ac- 


cording to Mr Curteis, even the scanty 
hide of a young pig is submitted to the 
solemn consideration and review of a beard 
of skins, consisting of 28 senators, before 
it be admitted to the privilege of the mar- 
ket. 

15.—Mr Rice presented a petition from 
certain Roman Catholics of the town of 
Drogheda, complaining, that though, by 
the act of 1793 (Irish), they were eligible 
to all corporate offices and franchises, they 
are still excluded by the prejudice of the 
Protestants, who monopolize the Corpora- 
tion. Sir John Newport and Mr Hume 
supported the prayer of the petition, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr Butterworth presented a petition 
from several fishmongers of the metro- 
polis, praying that the sale of mackarel 
on Sundays (which led to the sale of all 
other fish) might be prohibited. Mr 
Hume ridiculed the petition ; if the peti- 
tioners, he said, had any conscientious 
scruples upon the subject of selling fish, 
they might abstain from selling it, without 
being compelled by law todoso. Sir M. 
Ridley followed on the same side. Sir 
Thomas Baring supported the prayer of 
the petition. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr Secretary Canning, in moving an 
adjournment of the House to the 3d of 
May, took occasion to congratulate the 
members upon the advanced state of the 
public business, which permitted the pro- 
position of so long a recess. 

In answer to a question by Mr Bright, 
the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer stated, 
that the remission of thirteen-pence half- 
penny by the gallon of the rum duty 
is to take effect from the passing of tie 
act. 
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_ British Revenue-Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 
in the Years and Quarters ended $th July 1823, and 5th July 1824, showing the 
Increase or Decrease on each head thereof :— 


6,848,546] 5,147, 


752 
409,334 * 584,5 


Deduct Decrease : -2,581, 


49,374,511'50,412,592| 3,620058;2, 


Increase on the Vear 1,958,281 


New National Scotch Church— On 
the Ist instant the foundation stone of the 
New National Scotch Church, to be erect- 
ed in Regent Square, north of the ound. 
Jing Hospital, London, was laid with 
the usual solemn ceremony. Amongst 
the distinguished persons present we no- 
ticed the Earl and Countess of Breadal- 
bane and daughter, Earl Gower, Earl of 
Rosebery, and Lady Chetwynd, with a 
number of the Scotch Nobility and Gen- 
try. There was a numerous procession 
on the occasion. The prayer was read 
by the Rev. Dr Manuel ; after which the 
Rey. Mr Irving delivered a suitable ad- 
dress. The stone was then laid in the 
usual form by the Earl of Breadalbane. 
A psalm was afterwards sung, in which 
the children joined. The Rev. Dr Blyth, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of London, 
then offered a short thanksgiving, and 
the Rev. Edward Irving concluded with 
benediction. At the conclusion, three 
cheers were given, and the band struck 
up ‘* God save the King.” ay 

3.—Spurious Tea.—On Wednesday 
came on before the Exchequer Court, 
Edinburgh, a case that excited consider- 
able interest. A tea-dealer in Edinburgh 
was found to have in his possession about 
nine pounds and a half of imitation tea; 
and though there was no eyidence of his 
ever selling any of it, he was subjected 
in the statutory penalty of ten pounds 
Sterling for each pound of the spurious 
tea found on his premises. ' 

b.—High Court of Admiralty.—This 
day the Court met in the room belonging 
to the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, and proceeded to try William 
Blackwood, the master, and Alexander 
Macalpine, the pilot of the Hercules tug 
steam-boat, plying in the Clyde, for cul- 
on and negligently running down the 

obert Burns steam-boat, on the morn- 
ing of the 18th February last, by which 
Alexander Thomson was crushed to death, 
or drowned, and the said steam-boat 
Robert Burns was sunk. The prisoners 
pleaded Not Guilty. It appeared from 
the evidence, that it isa rule for vessels 
coming down the Clyde to keep the mid- 
channel, and for those coming up to keep 
the south side, and that the Burns, think. 
ing the Hercules meant to pass her to 
the south, steered to the north, by whith 
means the accident was occasioned. The 
body of Thomson was not found till two 
months afterwards, - All the other per- 
sons that were passengers in the Burns 
got on board the Hercules before their 
Own vessel sunk. The Judge Admiral, 
in charging the Jury, said he was inclin. 
ed to think the identity of the individual 
‘who lost his life satisfactorily proved, but 
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that the charge of culpability on the part 
of the prisoners was not made out. The 
Jury returned an unanimous verdict of 
Not Guilty, and the prisoners were dis. 
missed from the bar. 

6.—Literary Property.—A question 
respecting the right of publishing the Ed. 
inburgh Philosophical Journal was this 
day brought before the Court of Session, 
Most of our readers know that Professor 
Jameson and Dr Brewster had been, till 
recently, joint conductors of the work. 
A difference having arisen, the particus 
lars of which are not before the pub. 
lic, Dr Brewster wished to continue, as 
sole editor, a new series of the Journal; 
but Messrs Constable and Co. having re- 
solved, as proprietors of the work, to car- 
ry it on under the superintendence of 
Professor Jameson, they applied for an 
interdict against Dr Brewster's publishing 
any continuation of the Philosophical 
Journal. The Lord Ordinary, in respect 
that the copyright of the Philosophical 
Journal was in Messrs Constable and Co., 
passed the bill, and continued the inter- 
dict. Dr Brewster petitioned, stating at 
the bar that his wish had been, after the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia was finished, to 
publish all he should compose in the way 
of science, during his life, in the Philoso- 
phical Journal ; that it was a favourite 
project of his; that the contributions of 
Dr B.'s friends constituted the Philoso- 
phical Journal, and that a half of the 
copy-right at least was in him; and cone 
tending that neither party ought to be 
interdicted ; that Messrs Constable and 
Co. might continue to publish the work, 
Professor Jameson being editor, while 
Dr Brewster might also continue the 
work, Dr Brewster being editor; and 
that in this way only could justice be 
done to both parties. ‘The Court with- 
drew the ratio assigned by the Lord Or- 
dinary, as settling the point as to copy: 
right; but they adhered to the interlocu- 
tor in so far as it passed the bill, and 
continued the interdict against Dr Brews- 
ter. 

8.—His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to grant a free pardon to Mr 
John Forrest, Surgeon, who was outlaw- 
ed at the Circuit Court of Justiciary, 
holden at Stirling in spring 1823, for not 
appearing to answer to an indictment 
charging him with aiding in the abstrac- 
tion of a dead body from a church-yard. 

10.—Edinburgh.—The -access to the 
New Town from Stockbridge is under- 
going great improvement. Upon the 
bridge across the Water of Leith, which 
is 80 inconveniently narrow, a number © 
masons are at present employed ; and 't 
is intended to give it ah additional width 
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of several feet. Nowhere is the spirit of 
improvement more conspicuous than in 
this quarter. The stream above the bridge 
has been confined within banks of solid 
masonry, and its margin carpeted with 
verdant turf. The new bridge near to 
St. Bernard’s Well is considerably ad- 
vanced ; and in all directions buildings 
are proceeding with great rapidity. 
12,.—Jncrease of Shipping at Liverpool. 
~The dock duties of this port, in 1724, 
amounted to only £.810; in 1824 they 
amounted to £.130,911. Starting, how- 
ever, from a more recent date, the pro- 
gressive increase may be more justly es- 
timated. In 1800, the number of ships 
was 4724, the dock duties £.23,379.* In 
1814, only ten years ago, the number of 
ships was 5706, the tonnage was 548,957, 
and duties £.59,741. In 1824, the 
number of ships was 10,001, comprising 
1,180,914 tons, and the dock duties 
£.130,911, being more than double the 
former amount. So rapid an advance is 
unexampled in the history of the worid. 
14.—Death of the King and Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands.—Some time ago 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, Kame- 
hameha, along with one of his wives, 
Kamehamalu, arrived in this country, 
with a view of obtaining an audience with 
King George IV., which ceremony, for 
various reasons, was from time to time 
delayed; and some weeks since their Ma- 
Jesties were attacked with the measles, 
from which they never thoroughly re- 
covered. The Queen died in London, 
on the 8th instant, of inflammation, and 
his Majesty followed his royal consort 
this morning. They were attended in this 
country by the Governor Poki, of the 
Sandwich Islands, and his wife, and se- 
veral other natives, who are all inconso- 
lable for their loss. Yesterday morning 
his Majesty was considered somewhat 
better, and had passed a tranquil night, 
but in the afternoon he became worse, 
and at night it was found necessary to 
send for Dr Ley, from his house in 
Mount-Street. On the arrival of that 
gentleman, he found that his Majesty 
Was in a very low state, and death ap- 
peared to be approaching fast. The King 
on seeing Dr Ley caught him by the hand, 
and said in his own language, ** I am dy- 
ing, I know I am dying.” He continued 
very sensible, and knew all around him. 
Madame Poki, the Governor's lady, was 
particularly attentive to his Majesty ; she 
supported his head from one o'clock till 
the time the vital spark had fled; Poki, 
_ Governor, and the rest of the suite, 
a Supporting their Royal master’s legs 
the foot of the bed. At two o’elock he 
© alarmingly worse, and he seemed 


then not to know any person; the Admi. 
ral was brought into the room, and was 
affected to tears. The King took no no~ 
tice of him, nor any other person about 
him. From that time till four o’clock he 
kept continually saying, “I shall lose 
my tongue, I shall lose my tongue,” and 
just before he breathed his last, his Ma- 
jest faintly said, ‘* Farewell to you all, I 
am dead, Iam happy.” After uttering 
these words, he expired in the arms of 
Madam Poki.—The bodies of the King 
and Queen are to be sent to New Zea- 


‘Jand, according to their particular re- 


quest. 

15.—Bloody Fray.—Stobb’s Fair was 
held at Dundee on Tuesday the 13th in- 
stant ; towards evening, the usual scenes 
of turbulence began; and by six, fights 
were to be seen on every part of the com- 
mon. About nine o'clock, nine young 
men, masons, who had been working at 
Duntrune, came from that place towards 
the muir, to meet their employer, Mr 
Scott, mason, Hawkhill, who was there to 
pay them wages. This done, two of the 
party escorted their master off the ground, 
while the others went towards Stobsmuir 
toll, for the double purpose of getting 
some refreshment, and waiting the arrival 
of their companions. Having been re- 
fused admittance, they had only gone aside 
for a few paces, when a party of fellows, 
armed with different lethal weapons, (one, 
it is said, with a hatchet,) issued from 
the house, and began their murderous 
work, One young man, named John 
Allan, received repeated blows, which fell- 
ed him to the ground ; and he never after- 
wards opened his lips or uttered a sound. 
His brother rushed forward, knelt, and 
seized the lifeless corpse in his arms ; and 
while in this agonizing position, he was 
first knocked down 3; twice he raised him- 
self, and as often was he again laid pros- 
trate and severely wounded by the relent- 
less assassins. All the other companions 
of the unfortunate man were less or more 
wounded—one of them very seriously. 
The assailing party, in number twelve or 
fourteen, aided by a younger crew, then 
attacked a ploughman, and with blud- 
geons so injured his head and body, that 
it is feared his life may also be laid to 
their account. A servant belonging to a 
bleachfield is in much the same state, 
for, when attacked, he in vain fled for 
safety to a field of corn ; as he was found 
lying with his skull fractured, and his 
body fearfully bruised. The Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute came to town on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of inquiring into this lament- 
able affair; and a judicial investigation 
is at present in progress. Warrants have 
been issued for the apprehension of the 
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suspected murderers; but they have as 
yet eluded the vigilance of the officers of 
yustice.—Dundee Advertiser. 
17.—Corvention of Royal Burghs.— 
The Convention sat as usual at Edin- 
burgh, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th in- 
stant. No public business of importance, 
however, came before them, except on 
the last day, when Mr J. W. Macken- 
zie moved that the report of the Com- 
mittee of last Convention, relative to the 
salaries and duties of its officers, should 
be read, which having been done, Mr 
Mackenzie called the attention of the 
meeting to certain resolutions, of which 
he had given notice, and which were 
similar in substance to what he had pro- 
posed last year, with a view to lessen 
the expenditure of the Convention, which 
amounted to nearly £.600 a-year, or 
£.200 a-day,’' for every day it was con- 
vened,—an expense which was quite in- 
consistent with the present state of its 
funds. Mr Mackenzie proceeded to pro- 
pose resolutions for the abolition, as un- 
necessary, of the offices of depute-clerk, 
assessor, recorder, depute-agent, burghs’- 
officer, &c., on the death or demission 
of the present incumbents, and that the 
allowance of £.20 a-year to the clerks 
of the Receiver-General should immedi- 
ately cease, as they had ceased to per- 
form the duties for which it was grant- 
ed, and because such allowance did not, 
in fact, go into the pockets of the Re- 
ceiver-General’s clerks, but of some other 
person, who performed no duties to the 
Convention. Mr Inglis submitted, that 
all the savings which the Hon. Member 
proposed were mere cheese-parings and 
candle-ends; for all kis economy went 
only to effect an immediate saving of 
£.20 a-year. For this reason, he would 
meet the resolutions by moving the pre- 
vious question. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the vote was put on Mr Inglis’s 
motion, it being understood, that if it 
was not carried, it remained for Mr 
Mackenzie to put his resolutions seria. 
tim, when the previous question was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 16 to 13. 

Mr Mackenzie then moved his first 
and second resolutions, relative to the 
offices of Depute-clerk, and Depute- 
agent, which were lost by a majority. 
The third resolution, relative to the re- 
corder, and the fourth, relative to the sa- 
lary paid to the Receiver-General, were 
earried. The fifth resolution, for with- 
drawing the allowance to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and the sixth, for abolishing the 
office of burgh-officer, were withdrawn 
till next year. 

24—Blasphemous pubdlications.—At 
the New Court, Old Bailey, on the 19th 
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CAug: 
instant, William Riley Perry, another 
of Carlile’s shopmen, was found guilt 

of publishing Palmer’s Principles of Na. 


ture. The prisoner, with much effron. 
tery, defended his conduct, and said, 
whenever he was let out of prison, if his 
opinions remained unchanged, as in all 
probability they would, he would imme. 
diately recommence selling these works, 
He was sentenced to three years’ im. 
prisonment, and to give security in £.100 
for his good behaviour during life. The 
Recorder said, that sum would be en. 
forced against him in case of his perse- 
verance in offending the law, and a se. 
cond offence will also make him liable 
to the punishment of transportation. 
Right of the Convention to alter the 
set of Royal Burghs.—On Monday the 
19th instant, the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council of Brechin, were 
served with a summons of reduction and 
declarator, at the instance of his Grace 
Alexander Duke of Gordon, Keeper of 
the Great Seal of Scotland, the Right 
Honourable Robert Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville, Lord Privy Seal, the Right Ho- 
nourable William Dundas, Lord Clerk 
Register, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Rae of St Catherine’s, Baronet, Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, and the Right Hon. 
David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk of Scot- 
land, Officers of State for Scotland: The 
object of this action is, to have certain 
elections of the Magistrates and Coun- 
cillors of Brechin reduced and annulled, 
which is craved on the following grounds: 
Primo, The minute, order, act, or war- 
rant of the Convention of Royal Boroughs, 
authorising the election of Magistrates 
in Brechin, dated 22d July 1820, is vi- 
tiated and erazed in substantialibus, 1s 
not duly signed, sealed, stamped, or test~ 
ed, and is defective in the forins and s0- 
lemnities required by law: Secundo, the 
set or constitution of the Borough of 
Brechin was fixed and settled, under the 
sanction of his Majesty’s predecessors, 
according to certain terms, points, and 
articles, as is instructed by a return made 
to the Convention of Boroughs on 2d 
July 1709, and uniformly observed and 
acted upon, until the date of the fore- 
said pretended minute, order, act, or WaT 
rant of the said Convention. That the 
said Convention has no right, title, oT 
authority, to alter, vary, change, ™- 
novate, or modify the set or constitl- 
tion of any Royal Borough ; and the said 
minute professing to alter, vary, or change 
the said set of the Borough of Brechin, ' 
illegal and unconstitutional, and absolute- 
ly and intrinsically void and null. The ac- 
tion concludes, first, for reduction of the 
said minute, order, act, or warrant of the 
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Convention, with all that has followed or 
may follow thereupon: second, to have 
it declared, that the Convention of Bo- 
roughs has no power to alter, innovate, 
change, or modify the constitution of any 
Royal Borough: third, to have it found, 
that all the warrants, civil and criminal, 
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granted by the Magistrates of Brechin, 
posterior to the election in 1820, made in 
terms of the Convention of Boroughs, are 
illegal and ineffectual: and, lastly, for 
payment of the sum of five hundred 
pounds Sterling, less or more, as the exe 
pences of process and dues of extract. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I, CIVIL. 
July $—Lord Napier elected one of the Re- 
presentative Peers of Scotland, 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 24. Mr John Kirk ordained Minister of 
the Parish of Barrie. 

X\.—The Rev. William Logie presented by the 
King to the Church and Parish of Kirkwall and 
St Olay. 

— The United Associate Congregation of An- 
struther gave an unanimous call to Mr Alexan- 
der Shaw, to be their Pastor. 

July 15.—The Rev. Robert Allan inducted as 
Assistant and Successor to the Rev. Andrew Gib- 
soa, Minister at Muckart. 

e2.—The Associate Congregation of St An- 
drew's-Street, Leith, gave an unanimous call to 
Mr John Smart to be their Minister. 

“.—Mr Wm. Crow presented’ by Mr Erskine 
of Baihall, to the Chureh and Parish of Menmuir. 

— The Rev. Alex. Niven presented by the Earl 
of Kinnoul to the Church and Parish of Balfron. 


ll. MILITARY. 
2 Life Gds, Lieut. Douglas, Capt. by purch. vice 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton, ret. 
30 June 1824. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Cuthbert, nm. 


Ov 

Cornet Hon. G. W. Edwards, from 17 

Dr. Cornet and Sub-Lieut. do. 

2 Dr. Gds. Capt. Chamberlayn, Major by — 


vice Lieut.-Col. Gordon, ret. 1 July 
Lieut. Knox, Capt do. 
Cornet Smith, Lieut. do. 


——— Curtis, fromh.p.7 Dr. do. 

J. Osborn, Cornet by purch. vice Payne 

ee 24 June 

1 Dr. T. G. Skipwith, Cornet by pureh. vice 
a Beaumont, ret. 8 Jul 
6 Cornet H. T. Lord Pelham, from 1 

Dr. Cornet vice Sparrow, h. p. 17 Dr. 


Tee. diff. 24 June 
r Ensign Warde, from 4 F. Cornet by 
purch. vice Pringle, prom. do. 

10 Troop Serj. _ inkie, Quart, Mast. 
7 viee I ead 1 July 
15 Cornet Shedden, from h. p. 17 Dr. 
Cornet (paying diff.) vice Pel- 

ham, 6 Dr. 24 June 


R. F. M. Greville, Cornet by purch. 
vice Edwardes, 2 Life Gds. 50 do. 
Gren. Gds. Lieut. Vernon, Lieut. and Capt. by 

purch. vice Bruce, ret. July 


G. V. Wigram, Ens. and Lieut. by - 


: purch. . 

LF, Lieut. M‘Combie, from h. p- African 
Corps, Lieut. vice Graham, 17 F. 

24 June 

A. H. Ormsby, Ens. vice Glover, 2 

W.LR, 29 do. 

50 do. 


be 

; 
: 
4) 
B 
: 
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_Lieut. vice Bourke, dead do. 

5] Capt. Ball, Major, by purch. vice Lieut. 
Col. De Courcy, re do. 

Lieut. Baynes, Capt. 


do. 
do. 
10 ~———— Clark, from 76 F. Ens. 8 Jul 
J. J. Fenton, Ens. vice Berwick, Afr 
16 can Colonial Corps 26 June 
Ensign Carr, Lieut. vice Orr, dead 
- 29 Dec. 1823. 
——~-= Smith, Lieut. vice Claney, deed 


16F. 


50 


75 


76 


Ensign Mackenzie, late of 70 F. Ens. 


25 June 1824, 

G. M. Archer, Ens. 26 do. 
Lieut. Graham, from 1 F. Lieut. vice 
Harrison, h. p. African Corps 24 do. 
Vignoles, from h. p. Royal Art. 
Lieut. vice Sullivan, h.p. rec. diff. do. 


C. C, Hay, Ens. vice Soden, 2 W. I. R. 


27 do. 

Bt, Major Hughes, Major vice Craig, 
2wW.L R. 25 do. 
Lieut. Ewing, Capt. do. 
Ensign Dirom, Lieut. do. 
C. Sturgeon, Ens. do. 
Capt. Landon, from h. p. 70 F. Capt. 
vice Franklyn, cancelled 24 do. 
Chambers, from 99 F. Capt. vice 
Jolliffe, h. p. Bourbon Reg. do. 
Ensign Minchin, from h. p. 100 F. Ens. 
vice Boileau, 2 Vet. Bn. do. 


W. N. Thomas, do. vice Burrows, Af- 
rican Colonial Corps 28 do. 
Gent. Cadet E. Thowld, from R. Mil. 
Coll. do. vice Bagot, 62 F. 24 do. 
W. Zuhicke, from R. Mil. 
Coll. do. vice Woodburn, dead = do. 

W. D. Hewson, do. vice Smith, ony! 
0. 


Lieut. Vander Meulen, Capt. by purch. 

vice Mackay, ret. 24 do. 
Ensign O’Brien, Lieut. do. 
A. Erskine, Ens. do. 


Gent. Cadet. J. J. Louth, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Mackenzie, R. African 


Colonial Corps 5 July 

nsign Gill, Lieut. vice Ross, 2 W.LR. 

25 June 

H. M. Otway, Ens. do. 
S. Hood, do. vice Conran, 2 va A 

28 do. 

—e Bagot, from 38 F. do. vice Lord 

F. Lennox, 7 F. 24 do. 


Bt. Lieut. Col. Gubbins, from 75 F. 
Lieut. Col. by purch. vice Mackay, 
ret. 8 Ju 

J.J. H. Boys, Ens. vice Patterson, Af- 
rican Colonial a 27 June 

» by pu 


Bt. Maj. Stewart, rch. vice 

Gubbins, 67 F. 8 July 
Lieut. Orr, Capt. do. 
Ensign Vernon, Lieut. do. 
G. Davison, Ens. do. 


Gent. Cadet, C. Clark, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. vice Langmead, 44 F. 
24 June 
Hon. C. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice 


Clark, 8 F. 8 July 
R. Harper, Ens. vice Congreve, dead 

25 June 

— M‘Alpin, Lieut. vice Fraser, 

rican Colonial Corps do. 

N. Cameron, Ens. do. 


Gent. Cadet, G. Reeves, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Splaine, African Col. 
Corps 1 July 

3 Kelly, ge ere 25 ae 

° ist. i urg. 
Whi 7 90F. Sul 
t , Mast. vice Pa 

Ded a 24 June 

Hon. C. Monckton, Ens. by purch. vice 
Hartopp, ret. 1 July 

Lieut. Rafter, from h. p. 84 F. Pay- 
master 24 June 

T. A. Souter, Ens. vice Oxley, African 

Enel Lesiie? Lieut. by vents vies 

ie ° 
Seat, ret. i July 


— 
. i *.« 
— - - ee WR 
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7 F. W. T. Stannus, Ens 1 July 1824. 
7 F. C. Barlow, Ens. vice Burlton, Afri- 
can Corps ge 2 do. 

3 Surg. Vassail, from h. p. 24 F. on om 


Capt. Hill, from h. p. Bourbon Reg. 
Capt. ¢ice Chambers, 29 F. 24 June 
Rifle Brig. G. Mackinnon, 2d Lieut. vice Robert- 
son, African Colonial Corps — 29 do. 
1 W. L. RB. Lieut. Myers, Capt. by purch. vice 


Hall, ret. ; 24 do. 
Ensign Johnston, Lieut. do. 
J. Pentland, Ens. ’ do. 

2 Maj. Craig, from 24 F, Lieut. Col. 25 do, 
Hilt from h. p. 6 W. L. R. Maj. 

vice Joly, cancelled 24 do. 

Lieut. Ross, from 50 F. Capt. 25 do. 

Ensign M‘ Vicar, Lieut. do. 

Henry, Lieut. _ do. 

Lieut. Griffiths, from h. p. Art. Driver, 

Lieut. 26 do. 


Henry,from h. p: 52 F. Lieut. do. 
M‘Ghee, from h. p. 36 F. Lieut. 


do. 

Licut. and Quart. Mast. Hughes, Lieut. 
27 do. 

Ensign Soden, from 19 F. Licut. 27 do. 
Conran, from 61 F, Lieut. 28 do. 
—-—— Glover, from 1 F. Lieut. 29 do. 
J. M*Donnel, Ens. vice Wetherell, dead 
25 March 


lt. Grey, Ens. 25 June 
J. Brennan, Ens. 26 do. 
W. Lardner, do. 27 do. 
A Tomkins, do. 28 do. 
Assist. Surg. Ritchie, Surg. vice Tedlie, 


dead 1 July 
Ceylon R. Hosp. Assist. M‘Dermot, Assist. Surg. 
vice Hoatson, dead 25 Dec. 1825. 

Royal Af. pee Gen. C. Turner, Col. vice Sir C. 
Col. Corps. M‘Carthy, dead 1 July 1824. 
Lieut. Fraser, from 78 F. Capt. vice 


Sparks, dead, 25 June 
——— M‘Combie, from 1 F. Capt. vice 
L’Estrange, dead 1 July 
Ensign Erskine, Lieut. 25 June 
Greetham, Lieut. do. 

Derwick, from 10 F. Lieut. 
96 do. 

~——— Patterson, from 75 F. Lieut. 

27 da. 

em Burrows, from 51 F. Lieut. 
°8 do. 
2d Lieut. Robertson, from Rifle Brig. 


Lieut. 29 da. 
Ensign Oxley, from 96 F. Lieut. 50 do. 
———— Splaine, from 81 F. Lieut. 

1 July 
———— Buriton, from 97 F. Lieut. 2 do. 
————« Mackenzie, from 48 F. Lieut. 


3 do. 
J. M. Calder, Ens. 25 June 
J. Stapleton do. 26 do. 


Hosp. Assist. Geddes, Assist. Surg. vice 

a Picton, dead 5 July 
2 Vet Bn. Ensign Boileau, from 31 F. Ens. vice 
Ella, ret. list. 24 June 1824, 


Unattached. 


Major D'Este, from 4 Dr. Gds. Lieut. Col. of Inf. 
by purch. vice Major Gen. Macquarie, ret. 

. I July 1824, 

-—-— Somerset, from Cape Corps Cav. do. by 
purch. vice Major Gen. Sir C, Holloway, ret. 

17 do. 

Ordnance Department. 
2d Capt. Butts, Capt. 18 J §2 

Maunsell, from h. p. 2d Capt. rote 


lo 
Ist Lieut. Wooleambe, do. ilo. 
Sd Lieut. Trebeck, Ist Lieut. 4 
Gent. Cadet Boger, 2d Lieut. do. 
Ist Lieut. Rameden, from h. P ist. Licut. vice 
Monro, h. p. 25 do. 
Bt. Major pi 2d ‘Capt. o, wr aan 
2d Ca r » Vice Stew 
res. Adj. only: ieee eax 1 July. 
Chaplains’ Department. 


The Very Rev. R. Hodgson, D.D., Dean of C 
Male, Chaplain General to the Forces, viee 


Arehdeacon Owen, i2 July 1824. 


Hospital Staff. 

Asaist. Surg. Fenton, from h. p. 15 P. Assist. Surg. 
vice Hosp, Assist. Fergusson, African Colonial 
— 25 June 1824, 

Acting om. Assist. Bell, Hosp. Assist. view Witon, 

. ° ° J | 

P. Campbell, do. vice Geddes, Af. Col. Corps 3 dc. 

Exchanges. 


Capt. Chnstie, from 5 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Hay, h. p. 37 F. 
— d, from 17 Dr. rec. diff with Capt. 
Johnston, h.p.19 Dr. | 
—— M‘Lean, from 44 F. with Capt. Jacob, 65 


F. 
ine. Wares, from 54 F. with Lieut. Campbell, 
.p. 24 F. 
*y, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Sal- 
mon, h. p. 10 F. 
Sparks, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Wig- 
more, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
Lewis, from Ceylon Reg. with Lieut. Ems- 
lie, h. R 83 F. 
Pepper Ser from 15 F. with Capt. Walker, 
. p. 44 F. 
Assist. Bun . Cutler, from 2 Life Gds. with Assist. 
Surg. Gilder, h, p. Gren. Gds. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Gen. Macquarie, from 73 F. ; 
——_—_—— Sir C. Holloway, from R. Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Gordon, 2 Dr. Gds. 

De Courcy, SF. 

Mackay, 67 F. 

Capt. Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 2 Life Gds. 
—— Bruce, Gren. Gds. 

Mackay, 48 F. 

—-— Hall, 1 W. I. R. 

Lieut. Leslie, 97 F. 

Cornet Payne, 7 Dr. Gds. 

Beaumont, 1 Dr. 

Ensign Hartopp, 88 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Major Joly, 2 W. I, R. 
Capt. Franklin, 27 F. , 


Deaths. 
Major Gen. Macquarie, late of 75 F. July 15?! 
Major Maxwell, Royal Art. at Pau 18 June 
——— Kuper, h. p. 5 Hussars Ger. Leg. Veren 


3 July 


Capt. M‘Combie, African Col Corps 
6 July 1824. 


Robinson, h. p. 53 F. 


Lieut. M‘Kenzie, 5 F. Dominica 7 June 
——— Orr, 16 F. Badula, Ceylon 28 Dec. 152. 
Clancy, 16 F. Kandy, Ceylon 50 do. 

: ‘hure pha iT Gives 25 7 he 
Jampbell, h. p. 1 F. w 9 May 
— Lock, h. p. 10 F. 15 Feb. 
Summers, h. p. 62 F. Ramsay, Isle of Man 

16 June 

——— Gordon, h. p. 71 F. 29 May 
——— Crane, h. p. Royal Art. Portsea May 
Allan, h. p. Queen’s American Rang. New 
Brunswick 14 Oct. 
—— M‘Kenzie, h. p. 1 Light Dr. Ger. Leg. 
drowned in Hanover 9 June 


——— Muller, h. p. Bruns. Inf. 24 Sept. 1822. 

Cornet Spier, h. p. Waggon Train, Calais - 
14 May 1824. 

2d Lieut. Wilson, late Inv. Art. Woolwich 12 July 

O’Brien, h. p. 21 F. Sligo 8 June 

Ensign Smith, 47 F. 

——— Congreve, 77 F. 

O'Meara, African Colonial Corps 


—— Archer, h. p. 12 F. Lymington 9 July 
——— Whiteford, h. p. Campbell's Ree. yr «i 
——— Cogan, 68 F. killed by lightning at o— 
Gunn, late 3 Royal Vet. Bn. Edinburg) 
oO Jul) 
Quart. Mast. Rogers, 10 Dr. Dublin 5 June 
Mitchell, 29 F. Tralee 95 do. 

Medical Department. 


Senp Tait: #De Rete Bessey. 99 Feb 152° 

e, 2 W. I. R.St. Jaga, Africa 
—— Braid, h. p. 81 F. 18 June. 
Staff Assist. Surg. Kent, London 81 May: 
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CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 

TR ’ il } | | 
eat. | Intat, | Oatm l. ||B.&P 
| iso4. bln Barley.) Oats. Pease. “oat pee 1824, eS ee 
| Bls.! Prices. |Av.pr.'| i | Bis. | Peck. || Bls. | Peck. 
ee te s. d. 's. d. &. cd.) 8.4. & djs. d. = all d. r d. s 4d. ls. d 
‘july 21) 608 226 550, 29 10 250 27 0,18 0 246/180 24 0} 10 | 2 0 |\July | 46911 6 || 99} 1 2 

5, 619 200 520) 28 2 |230 24018 0 240/180 24 0)| | 1 0 || 4211/1 6 ||} 85/1 2 
lug. 4 GOB 186516 27 2 |200 25018 0 246/180 246) 1 0 = | 308} 1 6 |} sO li 92 
| 11 533196310, 28 4 ches ncaa mane deal 9 | 0 | 352} 1 6 ik 72,12 
| 


t 
— 


mn ee 
_ ——— 


Glasgow. 


Barley, 520 lbs. | Bns. & Pse. Qatmea)|| Flour, 
English. | Scots. Stir. Meas. iis lbs. hw lbs. 
qunneieiaiand Soiesamcel Yemancates 

s.d. 8. d. |s. d. s. dls. d. s- d.|/ sd. s. d. | 8. ds. d.}| . & 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. | Oats, 264 Ibs. 


18 4 — ——_—— . 
Dantzic.| For. red.| British. | Irish. British. 


————<_ a ee 


&. de & a. Ss d. & de s d. s. d.| s. d. sd. 


july 22) — —| — — (300 530/180 216 250 270 |'300 526/270 500)| 226 250 |180 230 55 
On| — | — —= (260 520/160 20 0} 230 250 {500 52 6/27 0 28 0|| 200 236 1176226 50 51 
lug. 5 — —| — — |250 300) 150 186) 220 226 |/290 310/260 270|| 180 220 |170 226|| 50 51 
7 aa, Pas 250 320) 150 170) 220 226 6 |/290 31 0/260 270} | 180 220 [176 226) 50 — 
= - eee ee a | eee \ ee 
Haddington. | Dalkeith. 
Eee 
pres Fe Wheat. | Oatmeal. 
1 1894, i- _ Bhan! Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | Beans. } 1824, —_—____2 
Bolls.| Prices. | Av. pr. Per Boll. |Pr. Peck 
isd sd.j & d. |)sd.s.d.js.d.s.d.| s 6 d.|s.d. sd.) s dad sd.) s d. 
July 25 115 | 240 33 0 | 28 9 24.0 516,19 0 256 18 220/180 220 \July 19}200 219 : 8 
50, 482 | 240 31 0 | 27:11 123.0 2990)20 0 250) 20 240 +t 26) 900 216) 1 5 
lug. 6) 525 | 210 310 | 27 2 |)230 280/200 240) 18 220)180 220 - 2:200 216 1 . 
15; 552 | 210 31 1 


0|27 6 ead wehbe 15 9201180 220" 


9908 216 


London. 

ay | | Oats. || Bean: Pease. _||Flour, 280 Ib.!| 
et, | When] ye, | parte. ||_—Oats_|_Beane__||_Penwe,_ Flour, 200) Quay 
pent | ‘Fd & Poll Potat.|| Pigeon. | ‘Tick. || Boiling. | Grey. | Fine. | 2d. ° 

_— —- —-~— |—— — 
cele oie ale ole ele ale elle ole ale ale alle a 
July 19) 40 76 34 40] 31 39|| 90 98 124 32|| 58 45 (31 42] 41 44 135 37/|55 60/46 55 - 9 
26/40 46 (34 401 30 37 || 19 27 123 sell 37 44 (31 41|| 40 42 [33 35\l35 Gu46 55|| — 9 
\ug. 2) 40 60 [32 38] 30 36|| 19 27 123 32l| 36 42 (30 40]| 40 42 (33 35\|55 60/46 55) — 9 
840 60 [50 3¢| 50 34 |19 27 |23 32\| 36 35|| 40 42 3 35) 60/46 55|| — 9 


1824, | Wheat. | Oats. Barley. | Rye, 
| 70lb | 451b, | 601b. | per gr. 


td sdisd sdisd ss djs & 

July 134 6100;3 640\43 53) 58 41 

| €620/9 0100'3 639/44 53| 38 42 

| 27/4 6 93/211 36 4453 | 54 38 

Mug. 35/4 6 93/211 36/44 52/34 38] 40 

|_ 1014 6 9312911 38/44 52 | 34 38 | 34 o rae 51\14 
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METEOROLOGICAL T.. LE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Obser -vry, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—'The Observations are made twice eV 7 day, at nine o'clock forenoon and four o'clock after. 
noon._The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


—_—— _— 


ee aaa Teaenae teiiatt aeons 
1824. | Ther.| Baro. \ttach.! Wind. Weather. 1824. | Ther. | Baro. Ther. | Wind. Weather. 
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A. 45 (29.289 A. 60) | 


a 
! 


Dull, with [lp yy yf |A-48 (29.956 4.64)! |Dull, h sh. | 

july 24/033 S55 M59 f | shes rain. (UMY 27) \n50 | 999 M64 f |" [rain aftern. 
q'A. 4 275 A. 61 4 , ‘Fair, with | sf 4% 46 ant, NW iClear & dull | 
= M.57 | .168 M.60 j W- — |sunsh.warm. > M.57 [30.210 M.66 §|*""* ‘alternately. 
af {4.45 | .168'A. 60 | ‘ ‘Aftern. thun. | jo f A.44 | .195 A. 66 } |W Foren. sunsh 
ad | M.55 256 M.60 i¢ ble. & light. rain. ; ’ M.59 12 M.66 dull-aftern, 
q A. 46 398 A. 62) | ray |Fore. h. shrs. 20{ A, 51 102 ies Ww |Dull, morn. 
4 M.56 | 584 M.64§ NW. jaftern.sunsh. 4 M.62 | .101 re . jaftern.sunsh, 
.43 .675 A. 59). 4 A. 49 (29.999 A. G6 ) | wy, }Clear sunsh. 

54 M54 Or3 M.cot Chie. |Dull,butfur. | ia | M.65 | .999 M.68 Pe ivery warm. 
1.45 | 672 4.651 ope, |Fore.sunsh. o9§ ASL | 9764-67) }yy — |Dull morn. 


M.59 aftern. rain. 


615 M.ge f 
-495 A. 601 |, iForen. dull. 93 
M.58 -404 M.61 } Chile. -h.rain aftern. = 
A. ) i . 05 A. 64 W \Foren. fair, o4 
iM.Gz2 | -620M.655/""* jafter. shry. 

4 598 A. 67 


M.65 | .822)M.68 \day sunsh. 
Shrs. morn. 
M.62 -676, M.66 S| day sunsh. 
| .380\A. 64 Chie. Mom. cold, 
M.58 | 082 M64} day shunsh. 
| 
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’ | Fair, with 
M.65 O28 ML67 W. sunshine. 


A.50 | 525 A. 64) W ‘Morn. cold, 


ve 
~ 


.488 A, 64 \ Chie. Day dull. 


6435, M.64 h, shrs. even. 
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| e794 A. 65 \ © Foren. fatr, 
| 1. M57 | 622 M.62 J day sunsh. M.56 | .$16 M.64 “ise laftern. dull. 
' A. 50 a 0) A. 6U o> A. 48 841 A. 65 lay >, | — <) 
| ‘ rain, Morn. 271 M59 | .938|M.64 f (CDI [Day sun . 
of A.52 | S11 A.63 ; |Foren. dull, »¢ A.45 .954/A. 5) , _ |Day sunsh. 
| **Ui.e1 | 389 mez }\¥* — |hrainaftern. 28) M58 | 955, M 64 ” hes even, 
| ‘4 ,,. 50 i yf | A. 62 ) ’ ~ . On { A. 533 1S A. 65 4 - Du! . ut 
| 15) arse | .675 M39 j Cble. Ditto. | ae | M.60'| .728'M.64 ws air. 
14f |A-55 +606 A, 67) Ww Fair, sunsh. | 30 § A. 453) sh $04 7 [Rain Soren, 
M.66 | 9/0 M.74§,°° [very warm, | \ M.59 | .556)M.59 \fair aftern. 
15 iA. 54 533 A, 7l W Fair, with 31 4 A.44 5OOIA, =) g \Fair, minsh. 
“UL M.67 | -O0 v1.66 f *  jsunshine, | , * land warm. 
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Dull, slight 
{ rw ull, sigh 
Mt Ait | "550 ML63 f NW. 
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| \ M.54 | .575|M.64 
iA. 50 | 652 A. 66 . . ; { 
si.60 | 759 M.64 5 | Ditto. | | 


Average of rain 1.980 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
THE weather has continued dry since the date of our last; the depth of rain does 
not amount to one inch. The mean temperature, from the middle till the end of July, 
was something above 60°. ‘The mean for what is past of the present month is about 
58°. Under this genial temperature, with so little moisture at the root, the ripening 
process has come forward with rapidity. In early districts, shearing has already par- 
tially commenced, and will be general within a week from this date. In the higher 
districts, little will be cut before September. Notwithstanding the very scanty supply 
of moisture throughout the summer, the crop has for the most part a fair appearance. 
Wheat, on retentive soils, and in early situations, promises an abundant return ; the 
ear, though short, in many instances is plump and well filled, and, if well got in, will 
yield an excellent sample. Barley, with few exceptions, is a full crop, and begins to 
colour. Qats, for the most part, are rather short in the straw, but carry a fine pan- 
nicle. Early varieties are nearly ready for the sickle, on low grounds, and some has 
already been cut. Beans and pease are well podded, and, upon the whole, no part of 
the corn crop appears at present to be deficient of an ordinary return. Potatoes, it 8 
feared, will not swell freely without a full supply of moisture. Turnips are much in 
want of rain on light or dry lands; and the after-cutting of clover comes forward 
slowly. Pastures would also improve by moderate warm showers. A more propi- 
thous season for cleaning fallow grounds could not be wished, and this operation has 
been conducted to the farmers’ satisfaction. The dung is plowed in, and the ground 
is ready for the wheat-seed furrow. Hoeing of turnips is about over, and farmers 
are ready for the labours of the harvest. ) 
: Wheat has fallen in price, and ordinary samples are almost unsaleable. Best wheat 
me the Northern markets only brings about 26s., and much has been sold lately at 
Ges pecans dy, Cr sacs Ses SE ae Te ae eae ee 
indie dete. ‘Kleie kaa y sells at from 24s. to 26s., but in this article there !s 
© doing. Qats begin to look down in price, and it is not yet certain whether the 


ports will open on the 15th for foreign Oats, but that will be decided before this can 
€° to press.— Perthshire, 13th August. 
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Course of Exchange, London, August 10. 
Rotterdam, 12: 5. Antwerp, 12: 4. 
Bourdeaux, 25: 50. 


12:1. _ 
Paris, 3 days sight, 20: 20. 
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Amsterdam, 12: 4. Ditto at sight, 
Hamburgh, 37: 4 Altona, 37¢ 35. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 154, 


Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 354. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 479. Genoa, £44. Lisbon, 51]. 
Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 94—Cork, 9§ cent. 


Prices of Bullion, ¥ oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, £.01000.—Foreign Gold in bars,» 
£3,1706.—New Doubloons, £.0:000.—New Dollars, £.004010j.—Silver in bars, 


Standard, £.0u5u04. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dub- 
lin, 10s. 6d. a 12s. 6d. —Belfast. 10s. 6d. a 12s. Gd.—Hambro’, 7s. 6d. a Os. Cd.— 
Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, out and home, 0 gs. a 0 gs. 


— 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July 21, to August 11, 1824. 


| July 21. | July 28. 


Aug. 4 | Aug. 11. 


Bank Stock.cccccscsvsccecsceccvsese| 236} 2364 237} 
3 Y cent. reduced.coocsscocsceree| 923 93 93} 942 
5.0 certs Cai reccccce canescens 914 92% 923 937 
3h PY Cent. AOvevcecscccccccverseee, LOO} 101} 1013 1013 
4 Y cent. dO.-.ccccosccccscoscecese] LOLS 1014 — 1014 
Ditto New do...scccccscccsccccereee| 105 105 1053 106 
India StocK....ccccecccscccceceveces — _ —- _ 
Bonds ccsconsonsvecsvessessoen) 86 86 80 $2 
Kxchequer bills, (£.1000).......} 39 42 37 39 
Consols for ACCOUNL......000eeeeee 92} 923 94 
French 5 Y cent8seesesssseeeeese+/98 f1.-75.c.99 fr.50 c./99 fr.50 c.101 £.75e. 


—— ee 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGiish BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
of June and the 20th of July 1824: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Air, R. Lower East Smithfield, wine-merchant. 

Alldrit, T. Bilston, Staffordshire, earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Allen, W. Greenwich, coal-merchant. 

Archer, J. Lynn, draper. 

Atkinson, W. Clement’s-lane, merchant. 

Austin, E. Bedford-place, Commercial-road, baker, 

Barber, J. Pump-row, St, Luke's, chinaman. 

Bardwell, G. Bungay, linen-draper. 

Barnard, J. G. Skinner-street, printer. 

Birks, E. Sheffield, grocer. 

Blake, ye Constitution-row, St. Pancras, boot- 
maker, 

Blakey, T. Mould-green, Yorkshire, fancy-manus 
facturer. 

Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. 

mown e jun. Wilmslow, Cheshire, cotton-spin- 
ver. 

Boutville, W. H. Alderagate-street, goldamith. 

Burn, A, W. Three-tuns court, Miles’-lane, Can- 
non-street, wine-merchant. 

Brown, J. Waterloo-wharf, Strand, coal-merchant. 

Capling, Pa Holloway, innk Ts 

Cluet, R. Liverpool, soap-boiler. 

Collingwood, W. Sunderland, baker. 

Crawford, W. jun. Cheapside. 

Critchley, J. Manchester, spirit-merchant. 

Crooke, C. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 


Driver, J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, cot 
ton-spinner, 


Duff, J. Gloucester, draper. 
Eaton, >. and T. Sheffield, cutlers. 
‘eld, S. L. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, silks 
.. , Manufacturer. 
Fielding, J. Mottram in Longdendale, Cheshire, 
corn-dealer. 
Fry, W. Type-street, letter-founder. 
-— T. Holywell-street, Westminster, scaven- 


Gibson, J. Li 
Gilbon Liverpool, merchant. 


Green, T. Vassal-row, oy builder, 


W. Weill : 
carpenter, ng » Northamptonshire, 


Green, J. Ross, innholder. 

Halse, T. Bristol, chemist. 

Harnett, E. and J. J. Kelly, Lower Shadwell, 
coal-merchants. 

Harrison, J. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 

Hicks, H. W. Connaught-mews, horse-dealer. 

Holagh, G. Size-lane, tea-cealer. 

Holdsworth, R. Calcutta, Yorkshire, flax-spin- 


ner. 

Holl, F. Piccadilly, tavern-keeper. 

Holl, G. Lothbury, hat-manufacturer. 

Hooker, J. Sheerness, woollen-draper. 

Izod, J. London-road, auctioneer. 

Japha, D. M. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens. 

Johnson, J. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, gro- 
cer. 


Jones, J. L ate ee brewer. 
Laing, B. F urch-street, ship-owner. 
Lees, J. N. Wigan, a 
Lowireston, D. Manor-row, Rotherhithe, master- 
M:‘Rae, J. Liverpool grocer. 
’ . 4 ’ * 
Marchant, T. Brighton, miller. 
Meek, E. Knaresborough, linen-draper. 
Moody, W. Holywell-row, Shoreditch, carman. 
Nathan, N. and W. Mansel-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, quill-merchants. 
Neise, M. G. Parliament-street, accoutrement- 


er. 

Newal, J. Beaconsfield, Bucks, draper. 
Newbold, W. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, tailor. 
Nicholson, R. Plymouth, wine-merchant. 
Parker, T. Charles-street, City-road, grocer. 
Pearce, W. Oreston, Devonshire, flour-merchant. 
Penn, W. B. Datchet, Bucks, bookseller. 
Ritchie, R. P. London, merchant, 

Robinson, W. Liverpool, upholsterer. 

Rooke, R. Halifax, merchant. 

Sheffield, T. Durham, ironmonger. 


Shortis, T. Bristol, soap-manufacturer. | hf 
Smith, Js Bristol, tallow-merehant. . : : n 
Speakman, J. Hardshaw-within-Windle, Lanea+ Pet Bt 

shire, shop-keeper. Fat oe 


Stenning, H. Reigate, coal-dealer. 
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Swindells, J. Brinnington, Cheshire, house-builder. 

sykes, J. Wood-street, woollen-warehouseman. 

Thierrey, C. de, late of Cambridge, patentee of 
patent bits, 

Travis, W. Andenshaw, Lancashire, hatter. 

Wasse, L. Warwick-place, Great Surrey-street, 
merchant. 

Watson, J. Broomsgrove, draper. 
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Wintle, J. North-street, City-road, silversmith, 
Williams, M. Old Bailey, eating-house-keeper. 
Wise, C. Sandling, near Maidstone, paper-maker, 


Wise, R. and G. Wood-street, merchants. 
Witham, Kk. Halifax, banker. 

Wood, J. Leeds, woolstapler. 

Wright, R. Low Ireby, Cumberland, grocer, 
Wright, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
July 1824; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown, William, senior, grocer ir Ayr. 
M‘Culloch, John, & Co. merchants in Glasgow. 
Moon, Duncan, late china-merchant and tavern- 
keeper in Edinburgh. 
Phillips, Lawrence, manufacturer and merchant 
in Glasgow. 
Thomson, Robert Scott, druggist and apothecary 
in Edinburgh. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Adam, James, late merchant and ship-owner in 
Arbroath; by Thomas Scott, writer there. 


Carswell, Walter & George, and Robert Carswell, 
& Co. manufacturers in Paisley; by John 
M‘Gavin, accountant in Glasgow. 

Davidson, David, merchant in Glasgow ; by James 
Aitken, merchant there. 

Jamieson, Peter, & Co. clothiers in Glasgow; by 
Allan Cuthbertson, accountant there. 

M‘Phedran, Dugald & Son, late fish-curers in 
Greenock ; by N. M‘Leod, merchant there. 

Saunders, John, junior, merchant in Leith; by 
P. Borthwick, merchant there. 

Sloan, Anthony, cloth-merchant in Wigton; by 
Stewart Gulline, merchant there. 


— 
@hbituaryp. 


DEATH OF THE REV. DR. JOHNSTON. 


It would be unjust to the memory of peculiar 
worth and benevolence, were we not particularly 
to advert to the character of this venerable Cler- 
gyman, who died on the 5th of July last. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Mr Johnston of Arn- 

ask, Fifeshire, and the maternal grandson of the 
tev. Mr Williamson, St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh: 
his youth was sedulously devoted, under the in- 
fiuence of early piety, to the studies connected 
with the same high and important office which 
these, his near relatives, so honourably filled. 
After being ordained Minister of Langton, in Ber- 
wickshire, where he remained about six years, he 
was chosen to the Church and Parish of North 
Leith; and, during the long period of his life and 
ministry there, never did any of his people regret 
his appointment to so important a charge. On 
the contrary, the warmth of his attachments, the 
conscientiousness of his integrity, the ardour of 
his benevolence, and the consistency and the esti- 
mableness of his whole conduct as a minister, a 
Christian, a citizen, and a friend, ever secured for 
him their affection and esteem. 

The simplicity and earnestness of his public 
muinistrations, in preaching the doctrines, and en- 
forcing the duties of the Gospel, and the diligence 
and fidelity with which he equally discharged, so 
long a she was able, the private functions of the 
ministry, in catechising his people, visiting them 
from house to house, and attending their s of 
sickness and death, commended him to all who 
knew him as one who had his divine Master’s 
work, and the spiritual welfare of the people, 
most sincerely at heart. Their interests, tem 
ral as well as spiritual, besides, he felt as if they 
had been his own; and Jong will it be remember- 
ed, that, in this respect, to many a widow he was 
asa husband, to many an orphan as a father, to 
many of the destitute and helpless, a steward of 
Heaven's bounty, their protector, and patron 
and support. : 

The activity and extent of his public benevo- 
lence are so well known to all in this Vicinity, 
that it is scarcely necessary to particularise thet. 
This, indeed, we should have no small difficulty 
in attempting, for there were few, if any, charita- 
bie institutions, not in Leith only, but in Edin. 
burgh, whether they had for their object the re- 
lief of the temporal wants and calamities, or the 
ameliorating the spiritual condition of his fellow 
men, to which he did not promptly and liberally 
contribute, not of his substance only, but so lo 
as he was able, of his time and influence, ani 

other talents. When he heard of any case of dis- 
tress, in short, he could not rest till he had done 
something, if possible, to remove or alleviate it; 


and numberless, as well as indefatigable, were his 

rsonal exhortations and solicitations to others in 
behalf both of individuals and of institutions, 
whose resources were straitened, or required more 
abundant supplies. In the éstablishment and suc- 
cess of the Asylum in Edinburgh for the Indus- 
trious Blind, of which he will ever be regarded as 
the revered and beneficent founder, the funds of 
which he may justly be said to have created by 
his own unremitted zeal, and to the personal su- 
perintendence of which he, for many years, dedi- 
cated a portion of every day, though he had to 
come to it from his own house in Leith, he has left 
& monument behind him far more precious and 
durable than any column, even of marble, could 
present—a monument of gratitude in the hearts 
of many, who, though deprived of the light of day, 
have been trained to waral industry and virtue, 
and had their minds enlightened with the beams 
of divine and saving truth—a monument of great 
and extensive beneficence, which will perpetuate 
his memory, and, we trust, continue to increase 
in its power of doing good to many, for genera- 
tions to come. 

For several years before his death, though not 
till after he had reached an age considerably be- 
yond the ordi days of the life of man, and 
thus had survived almost all his early contempo- 
raries, it was evident to his friends that his mind 
became gradually enfeebled, even when his bodily 
vigour was scarcely impaired. It was his memory, 
however, chiefly, that had lost its strength; his 
affections were not less warm, nor his concern for 
the good of others less ardent. In the kind atten- 
tions, and stated public services of his Assistant, 
and now his Successor, Dr Ireland, he found every 
thing he could have wished to relieve him from 
anxiety, as to parochial duties, and in those of his 
attached private friends he experienced every 
comfort that he could enjoy. Of a large family, 
but one daughter survives him; and while he was 
to her every thing that a father, she was to him 
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ed to the grave by nearly five-hundred persons, 
among Whom were maby, not of his congregation 
only, but of the most distinguished citizens of 
Edinburgh as well as Leith; while the interesting 
objects of his peculiar care, the inmates and pcn- 
sioners of the Asylum for the Bund, lined the ac- 


cess to it, in the church-yard, and an unusual 
crowd of spectators were assembled to witness the 


solemn scene. ‘* ‘he memory of the righteous is 
blessed ; yea, the righteous shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” 


DEATH OF THE REV. THOMAS FLEMING, D.D. 


The Reverend Thomas Fleming, D. D., one of 
the ministers of this city, died on the evening of 
Monday the 19th of July, at his house in George’s 
S juare, Edinburgh, after a severe and protracted 
iliness, which he bore with much Christian pa- 
tience. We cannot, however, allow this event to 
pass with a bare notification of its occurrence. 

Dr Fleming was gifted with no ordinary intel- 
jectual powers, and these were improved by the 
most assiduous cultivation, and the most enlarged 
intercourse with mankind. His understanding 
was Vigorous and comprehensive—patiently sur- 
veying the subject before it in all its bearings and 
relations. His judgment was sound, unwavering, 
discriminating ; separating, with the most perfect 
exactness, every thing extraneous from the object 
of contemplation, and surveying it, isolated and 
alone, with a Keen and discerning eye. He indeed 
a ularly excelled in the reasoning —— 
iis mind seemed to possess an instinctive facility 
in disentangling the mazes of an intricate subject, 
and placing the point of difficulty in so clear a 
light, that every eye might behold it. 

His intercourse with mankind was most varied 
and extensive; and the object of this intercourse 
was, that, by a knowledge of our common nature, 
his discriminating mind might with the greater 
efficiency administer to the cure of its evils. His 
knowledge of human nature was accordingly very 
great. ‘his feature in his character was, perhaps 
ty acommon eye, the most remarkable of any. 
We indeed have often been astonished at the dis- 
crimination he evinced in the estimation of cha- 
racter—he seemed to perceive, as if by intuition, 
the very characteristic point in an individual, 
without the aid of those manifestations so indis- 
pensable to common minds. 

With such qualifications, it need not seem 
wonderful that his co-operation was solicited, 
where a discriminating judgment and an enlarged 
experience could be of avail, And this co-opera- 
tion was ever most readily given. He 
other qualities, however, without which those we 
already have mentioned, high as they were, would 
fail in commanding our full esteem. The quali- 
ties of the heart were possessed by Dr Fleming in 
as high perfection as those of the understanding. 
lis character beamed with the sentiments of be- 
nevolence and honour. Above all the other qua- 
lities, perhaps, by which he was distinguished, his 
conscientiousness predominated. This was, in 
fact, the very pivot on which his mind turned. He 
hot only adhered to what was right—he revolted 
even at an approximation to impropriety. Nor 
was the operation of this amsoetated, with auste- 
rity. It was mellowed by the kindness of his 
heart. His friendship accordingly was constant, 
affectionate, and sincere. His counsel was ever 
most readily and freely given; and many are 
those who, in the fae. A exercise of his kind- 
ness and his wisdom, have found a solution of 
all their difficulties. ‘This was no where more re- 
markable than in the ement of the public 
charities of Edinburgh. In most of these he took 
an active share. His advice was deemed of the 
highest moment; and even his opponents yielded 
it the tribute of their unqualified respect, because 
pm were satisfied that it was the result of clear 
: ‘scernment, combined with the strictest integrity, 
hat shrunk with abhorrence from an association 
with dishonour. alent and merit he ever en- 
Couraged ; it was the joy of his heart to see their 
possessors meet with their ap iate rewards. 

But there was an ulterior  bject to which all his 
enowanentta, beth natural and acquired, were 
po , subservient. He was a minister of Christ, 
- 18 aim through life was, that he might be 
ry ey as an instrument for the diffusion of 
ee nea alive to the best interests of 
- n, and convi that Christianity is the most 
effectual means of ing them, he cordially 
*ngaged in the measures concerted for extending 


p= gee blessings to other nations, and laboured 
with unwearied assiduity that they might have 
their full effect on his own. His professional 
knowledge was at once extensive and accurate, 
the result of patient research and mature reflec- 
tion. He studied the Scriptures, as the source at 


once from which he was to draw materials for the 


instruction of his people, and by which his own 
mind might be nerved for duty and for suffering. 
He was a man of God—habitually living under a 
sense of his inspection, and of the accountability 
he was under for the trust he had received. Nor 


did this cast a gloom over his character; on the 


contrary, it shed a beauteous lustre over all. it 
shed its influence on every point in his character, 
so that the beholder might see it had received an 


impress from on high. It was a privilege to be 
admitted to his private intercourse. In the free 
unembarrassed ease of conversation, his mind 


poured forth her copious treasures, and ever and 


anon you were reminded what a raciness and zest 
it adds to the discourse when the great truths of 
the Gospel shed their influence over it; and when 


it is not held irrelevant to talk of the mee 
while surveying those wonders which his hand has 
wrought. 

He was called to preside over four successive 
congregations, and was most affectionately and 
sincerely regretted by them all—and it is not to 
be wondered at. He was anxious for their wel- 


fare. He had, indeed, a higher Master, and if 
approved by him, it was “ a small thing to be 
judged of man’s judgment ;” but he yet acted on 


the maxim, that a minister to be useful, must be 


acceptable; and his whole pastoral life, of 44 
years, was a living testimony to the efficacy of its 
application. His pulpit instructions bore the 

1 haracteristic qualities. He 
ever maintained, that man is by nature a child of 
corruption and sin, and that his maladies are in- 
curable, unless the Great Pysician shall apply his 


visible impress of his ¢ 


healing balm. His knowledge of human nature, 
aided by that spiritual perception which higher 
endowments enabled him to gain, qualified him 


to detect the secret workings of the heart, and to 


show how appropriate the remedy is for the re- 
moval of its distresses. His views of a subject 


were comprehensive and clear—his illustrations 


rich, varied, apposite—and the application of all, 
to the character and conscience of his hearers, 
powerful, affectionate, discriminating. His devo- 
tional exercises were remarkable for the variety 


and my both of their sentiment and expres - 
or combining, in an appropriate mode 


sion ; and 
of supplication, thoughts and emotions that 


through the minds of all, but that few are able to 


embody in words. 


The last scene of his life was in the highest de- 
= interesting. For many months, in » be- 
ore, he was convinced that his days were drawing 
to a close; and he surveyed the event with that 
calmness and magnanimity which faith ina Re- 
deemer alone can inspire. He experienced much 
bodily suffering, but never uttered a murmur. 
His mental faculties continued unimpaired to the 
last; and the full and confident hope of felicity 
shed its mellow and sanctifying influence over 
them. He blessed his family—he prayed for them 
—he prayed for his friends—he prayed for his 
people, the Lord would grant them a pastor 
according to his own heart, who should to 
them for a blessing and ajoy. And at _ = 


verge of time, testified how u 


been the faithfulness and how unwearied the af- 
fection of his Redeemer. It was a blessed thing 
see this faithful servant of the Lord at the very 


to 
end of his journey, as he retraced awe ame 8F 


led him, ascribing 


e 


Oe am a 


BIRTHS. 

1824, May 14. At Spanish ‘Town, Jamaica, the 
La ty of Lieut. Colonel M‘Neill, of the 91st, or 
Argyleshire regiment, a son. 

June 20. At North Berwick, Mrs Hawthorn, a 
son. 

#4, At his house at the Admiralty, London, the 
Lady of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. a@ son. : 

25. At Findrassie House, Mrs Leslie, of Fin- 
drassie, a son. 

— At Falkland, Mrs Deas, a daughter. 

— At Netherhouse, the Lady of Major Peat, 
a daughter. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Mylne of Mylnefield, a 
daughter. 

27. At Portobello, the Lady of Donald Charles 
Cameron, Esq. a son. 

2h. At Logie, the Lady of the Hon. Donald 
Ogilvy, of Clova, a son. 
= 50. At Northumberland-Street, Edinburgh, the 
Lady of George Brodie, Esq. advocate, a son. 

-- Mrs Lang of Broomhill, a son. 

— At Gatchouse, Mrs Dr Watson, a daughter. 

July 1. At Ditton Park, the seat of Lord Mon- 
tagu, Lady Isabella Cust, a daughter. 

3» Mrs Abercromby, 19, York Place, 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Colinton Bank, Mrs Logan, a daughter. 

— At Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, a daughter. 

4. At 20, Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
William Stirling, Esq. a daughter. 

5. At Mungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton of Biggar- 
shicls, a son. 

7+ At her father’s, the Right Rev. age | Sand- 
ford, the Lady of Montague B. Bere, of More- 
bath, in the county of Devon, Esq. a son and heir. 

S. At Rosemount, Mrs Christie, a daughter. 

9. In Grosvenor Square, London, Lady Eliza- 
beth Beigrave, a daughter. 

15. Mra W. C, Learmonth, of Craigend, a son. 

16. At Aklington Park, the wife of Charles 
Charteris, Esq. of Cullivait, Dumfriesshire, a 
daughter, 

— At Benfield Lodge, Newton Stewart, the 
Lady of James Smith Adams, Esq. a son. 

— At No. 79, Great King-Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Kinnear, a son. 

20. At Beddington, in Surrey, the Hon. Lady 
Helen Wedderburn, a son. 

— At Balcarras, the Lady of Captain Head, a 
daughter. 

— At Balgavies, in Angus-shire, the Lady of A. 
Mackechnie, Esq. surgeon, 69th regiment, of 
twin sons, 

21. At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of A. Seott Broomfield, a daughter. 

— At Blebo, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Bethune, 
a Mh 
~, ==» At Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, London, 
the Lady of the Rev. Edward Irving, of the Ca- 
ledonian Chapel, a son. 
of ir Dald Rakin of Com, Bas ao 
< . ambo, Bart. a son and 


27. At St Anthony's Place, Leith, Mrs William 
Wyld, a daughter. 

Aug, 11. The Lady of James Browne, Alnwick 
‘ill, a daughter, 

Lately. At 9, ¢ 
Maitland, a son, 


Edin- 


ircus Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 


MARRIAGES, 


1884. March 29. At the Cape of G 
Major Thomas Webster of | garvie, ion 
viee - a vane + ee India Company, to Ag- 
nes, daughter of the late John R sq. yw 
Pace : Inbar. oss, Esq. Meadow 

une 15. At St Mary's, Woolwich, William Hun- 
— ~~ ee am, Lesutiliiea, to Mary, 

ug of James isq. roy ‘ 

Saber eid, Esq. royal horse- 


— At St Philip's Church, Liverpool, Willi 
Blair M‘Kean, Esq. merchant, Leith, to A ore 
deughter of John M‘Culloch, Esq. M.D. Liver- 


pool. 


Register.—Births.—2 farriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


——— 


March 22. The Hon. Hugh Francis Manners To) 
lemache, the fourth son of Lord Huntingtower, + 
Matilda, the fifth daughter of Joseph Hume, sy 
of Notting-hill, Kensington. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr James Spence, physician, 
Cupar, to Robina, only daughter of the late lo», 
Robert Coutts, one of the ministers of Brechin. 

98. At Bowerswell, near Perth, Sir Michael 
Malcolm of Balbesdie and Grange, Bart., to Miss 
Mary Forbes, youngest daughter of Mr John Fo: 


-bes, Bowerswell. 


— At Dumfries, the Rev. James Dalrymple, to 
Helen, fifth daughter of the late Thomas Yor 
stoun, Esq. Nithbank. 

— At London, Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P 
to Julia, daughter of Major-Gencral the Hon 
Henry Brand. 

29. At Maybole Castle, James Dow, Fsq. of 
Montrose, to Mary, youngest daughter of the lat 
William Douglas, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Hartpurry, Gloucestershire, Mr Robert 
Hill, merchant, Edinburgh, to Rose Bellingham 
Martin, daughter of Mr Thomas Martin, Hart- 
purry. ; 

50. At London, Abner William Brown, Esq. of 
Lincoln's 1nn, to Miss Dangerfield of Burton Cres- 
cent. 

July 1. At Masham, Yorkshire, the Rev. John 
Stewart, minister of Sorn, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Lieutenant-General Gammel. __ 

— At Eldersly House, Robert C. Bontine, Fsq 
of Ardoch, eldest son of William C. C. Graham, 
Esq. of Gartmore, to Frances Laura, daughter of 
Archibald Spiers, Esq. of Eldersly, and grani- 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Dundas. 

2. At Phantassie, James Aitchison, Esq. second 
son of William Aitchison, Esq. of Drummore, to 
Janet, second daughter of George Rennie, Esq, 
of Phantassie. 

— In St Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, 
Dr John Argyll Robertson, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Charles Lockhart, Eq. of 
Newhall, 

_.5» At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Ireland, Catharine 
Bank, North Leith, to Catherine, second daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

G. At Kingston Place, Glasgow, Capt. Lauchlia 
Macquarrie, 55d regiment of foot, to Miss Mar- 

zaret M‘Alpin, fourth daughter of the late Daniel 
M‘Alpin, Esq. of Ardnachaig. 

— At Sackville House, county of Kerry, Ire- 
land, Major David Graham, 59th regiment ol 
foot, to Miss Honoria Stokes, daughter of Oliver 
Stokes, Esq. of the above county. , 

— At Drylaw, Captain Charles Hope Watson, 
R. N. to Miss Mary Ramsay, youngest daughter 
of the late William Ramsay, Esq. of Barnton. 

— In Great King-Street, Edinburgh, Richard 
Panton, Esq. of the island of Jamaica and Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late David Morrison, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company's civil service, Bengal 
establishment. . 

7. Dr Anderson, 924 regiment, to Georgiana, 
third daughter of the late Capt. John Graham, 
of the revenue service. ; 

— At Edinburgh, James Naismith, Esq. wnter, 
Hamilton, to Janet, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Smith. ; 

i At Kirkaldy, Hugh Lumsden of Pitcaple, 
Fsq. advocate, to Isabella, fourth daughter of 
Walter Fergus, Esq. of Strathore. 

— At Morningside, Mr George G. Thomson, 
merchant, Leith, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late John Richmond, ¥sq. wine-merchant, 


Edinburgh. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
the Hon. Colonel Henry Lygon, M. P.,:to Lady 
Susan Elliot, second doghiox of the Earl and 
Countess St Germain. 

— At Aberdeen, George Keith, Esq. of Usan, 
4 Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Donald, baker, Abet- 

een. 


__— At London, Lord Garvagh, to Rosabella 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Henry Bonham, 
Esq. M. P. for Sandwich. 
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12. At Dundee, Edward Baxter, na, merchant 
there, to Euphemia, youngest — iter of the 
lite William Wilson, Esq. of Whitfield. 

a yuly $. At Ayr, W. F. Bow, Esq. M. D. Aln- 
wick. Northumberland, to Jane, daughter of 
lieut-C’olonel Mackenzie, late of his Majesty's 
=, regiment of Highlanders. re 

_ At Edinburgh, David Greig, Esq. W. 5S. to 
Catharine, daughter of Mr Josiah Maxton, Albany 


ae 


t ry 

_ At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq. younger 
of Succoth, to Anne Jane, youngest daughter of 
te late Francis Sitwell, Esq. of Barmoor Castle, 
Northumberland. 

— At Ayr, William Forrester Bow, Esq. M. D. 
to Jane, only daughter of Colonel George Mac- 
15. At Burntisland, the Rev. Matthew Leish- 
man, minister of the Gospel at Govan, to Miss 
Jane Elizabeth Boog, daughter of the late Robert 
Boog, Esq. 

At Biddenden, Kent, the Right Hon. Lord 
George Henry Spencer Churchill, son of his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to Elizabeth, 
ekiest daughter of the Rev. Dr Nares, Rector of 
Biddenden, and niece tothe Duke of-Marlborough, 

— The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward John 
Howard, youngest son of the Earl of Carlisle, to 
Henrietta Elizabeth, daughter of J. Wright, Esq. 
of Mapperly, in the county of Nottingham. 

— ‘Ihe Right Hon. Lord De Dunstanville, to 
Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. 

li. At Koeesworth House, the residence of 
Francis Pym, jun. Esq. Henry Smith, Esq. third 
son of Samuel Smith, Esq. of Woodhall Park, to 
Lady Luey Leslie Melville, eldest sister of the 
Earl of Leven and Melville. 

— At Croydon, Surrpy, Frederick John Bassett, 
Esq. surgeon, Coleman Street, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late James Dickson, Esq. of Croy- 
don, and niece to the late Mungo Parke, Esq. 

15. At Orchardmains, the Rev. Thomas Stru- 
thers, Hamilton, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Adam Brydon, Esq. Orchardmains. 

~— At 77, Rose-Street, Edinburgh, John Ren- 
wick, merchant, Leith, to Jean, daughter of the 
late Wm. Scott, Esq. formerly of Betach, Dum- 


f 


fries-shire. 

1% At Ashted, in Surrey, Robert Campbell 
Svarlett, Esq. eldest son of James Scarlett, Esq. 
M. P. to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
George Smith, Esq. Chief Justice of the Mauritius. 

— At Tuam Cathedral, Edward Barrington, 
Esq. of the 5th dragoon guards, son of Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Judge of his Majesty’s Court of Ad- 
miraity in Ireland, to Anna Hamilton, third daugh- 
ter of Netterville B'ake, of Berming House, coun- 
ty Galway, Esq. and grand-niece to Viscount 
Netterville. 

_.— At Aberdeen, James Ross, Esq. solicitor, 
inburgh, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Wil- 
ham Dyee, M. D. Aberdeen. 

2» At Castlemilk, James Hotchkis, Esq. of 

Tenplehall, W. S. to Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hart, Esq. of Castlemilk. 

_— At Ratho, the Rev. J. J. Macfarlane, Shettle- 
stone, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Anderson. 

?\. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John M. Turner, 
Rector of Welmslow, Cheshire, to Miss Louisa 
Lewis Robertson, third daughter of the late Cap- 
tain George Robertson, of the R. N. 

«2. At Yarmouth Church, John Joseph Robin- 
son, “4 to Cordelia Anne, only daughter of John 
Danby Palmer, Esq. of Yarmouth, in the county 
of Norfolk. 
late »t Sidmouth, Charles Butler Stevenson, Esq. 
ate of the Scots Greys, to Harriet Mary-Ann 
(raham, daughter of the late James Graham, 
Esq |. of Richardby, Cumberland 

_ 25. At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, Esq. ad- 
Vocate, to Jeanette Helen, daughter of the late 
James Morison of Greenfield, Esq. 
ana \t Edinburgh, Mr Robert Plenderleith, Bor- 
= anton, = _ Jean White, Peebles. 
<0 At Edinburgh, Henry lefield - son 
of Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bart. to Cathe. 
rine, eldest daughter of Hen Witham of Lar- 
Uington, in the county of York, Esq. The cere- 
mony was performed y the Right Rev. Dr Ca- 
oe Catholic Bishop, and shereerds by Sir 
+ ury Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. according to 
‘he forms of the Church of Scotland. 


July 27. John Hutton, Esq. merchant, Leith, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Peter Wood, Esq. 
Rosemount, Leith. 


DEATHS. 

1824, Feb. At Calcutta, Colonel Jokn Paton, 
honorary Aid-de-Camp to the Governor-General, 
and late Commissary-General, after a period of 41 
years service in the Hon. East-India Company's 
military service. 

April 2. At Quebec, in the 29th year of his age, 
Robert, son of the late Henry Johnston, Esq. of 
Meadowbank. 

20. At Rio Janeiro, Mr John C. M‘Dougall, 
midshipman on board his Majesty's — Spartiate, 
and youngest son of the late Duncan M‘Dougall, 
Esq. Ardintrive. 

29. At Jamaica, Mr Peter Grace, son of the late 
Dr Grace of Cupar. 

May 2. Mr Thomas Thomson, overscer, Plan- 
tation Plaisance, east coast Demerary, son of the 
late Mr Alexander Thomson, tobacconist, Edin- 
burgh. 

6. At sea, Colin Bruce, Esq. on his passage from 
Jamaica, aged 29. 

9. At Kingston, Jamaica, Dr Colin Campbell, 
formerly of Greenock. ' 

21. At Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr John Cotton, 
aged 108 years, a revolutionary —_ ioner. Mr 
Cotton served seven years in the old French war, 
and seven years in the revolutionary war. 

June 9. At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of the 
68th regiment. 

12. At the Countess’s Bush, county of Kilkenny, 
Mary Costello, aged 102 years. Her mother, Ma- 
tilda Pickman, died precisely at the same age. 
Hier grandmother died at the age of 120. Her 
great grandmother's age is not exactly known, but 
it exceeded 125 years, and long before her death 
she had to be rocked in a cradle like an infant. 
Mary Costello's brother lived beyond a hundred 
years; at the age of 90 he worked regularly, and 
could cut down half an acre of heavy grass in one 


ay. 

15, At Stirling, Mrs Gleig, wife of the Right 
Nev. Bishop Gleig. 

16. In Dublin, Walter Thom, Esq. of Aberdeen, 
formerly editor of the Correspondent, and for the 
last few years joint proprietor and editor of the 
Dublin Journal. 

June 17. At Pau, capital of the Basse Pyrenees, 
Major Stuart Maxwell, of the Royal Artillery. 
This Gallant Officer died in the prime of life, his 
constitution having been early worn out in the 
service of his country. His remains repose no 
far distant from one of the brilliant achievements 
of the British army, at which he had the honour 
to assist—the battie of Orthes. He served seve- 
ral campaigns in the Peninsular war; command- 
ed a Brigade of Artillery at the Battle of Vittoria ; 
was a Companion of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath; and known to the literary 
world as the Author of a Poem, “ entitled “* The 
Battle of the Bridge.” 

ly. At his house, rage Toll, near Edinburgh, 
Mr Robert Wight, late farmer, West Byres, Or- 
miston, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Moffat, very suddenly, Alex. Moffat, Esq. 
of Loch Urr, aged 68 years. 

20. At Devonport, W. Cuming, Esq. Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and Companion of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 

— At Bath, the Hon. Alexina Duncan, eldest 
daughter of Viscount Duncan. 

_ — At Portfield, Mr William Edgar, merchant 
in Glasgow. 

21. At Scotstown, Alex. Moir, of Scotstown, 


Esq. 
"2, At Frome, Mary White, aged 105 years. 
23. At Warriston House, Miss Mary Brown, 
oe daughter of the late Capt. Robert Brown, 
ith. 
25. At Currie, Mr Thomas Hamilton, senior, 
late builder in Edinburgh. 
26. At Ruchill, Miss Dreghorn, daughter of the 
late Robert Dreghorn, of Blochairn. 
— At Stranraer, Provost Kerr, of Stranraer. 
— At Heatherwick House, East Lothier Gonrge, 
eldest son of pow a W. H. Hardy” ‘et 
India Company's naval service. 


— At Girvan, Mr Andrew Kir aged 71. — 
was 51 years parochial schoolmas ‘in the © rish. 


) 


June 27. At Thornton House, Anna, eldest 
daughter of Colonel Cunningham. 

— At Haddington, Mr Win. Shiells, late brewer 
there, in the t/ih year of his age. 

— At Milton Cottage, Capt. George Macpher- 
son, Kh. N. 

wR. At Prestonpans, Ann Comb, daughter of 
the late James Comb, Esq. 

— In James's Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Mary 
llardy, relict of Mr James Gilchrist, navy agent 
London. inti 

“9, At Bandirran, aged seven years, William, 
only son of J. M. Nairn, Esq. of Dunsinane. 

- At Burghead, the Rev. Lewis Gordon, D.D. 
oue of the ministers of Elgin, in the 76th year of 
his age, and the 55th of his ministry. 

%. At Burnside of Dalbeattie, David Copland, 
Esq. late of Gregory. 

— At Burrowmuirhead, Mrs Janet Spottiswood, 
spouse of Mr John Robertson of Lawhead. 

— At Paddington, William Ellice, Esq. in the 
4ist year of his age. 

July 1. At Kie}burn, parish of Laurencekirk, 
after ten years confinement by rheumatism, which 
she bore with exemplary fortitude and _resigna- 
tion, Elizabeth, wife of Lieut. Scott, half-pay 62d 
regiment. 

2. Mrs Grizel Smart, relict of Mr William Cun- 
ningham, Haddington. 

5. Ather house in Berkeley Square, London, 
the Dowager Countess of Albemarle, in the 82d 
year of her age. 

— At Clifton, at the advanced age of 95 years, 
William Compton, Esq. LL.D. Chancellor of the 
diocese of Ely. 

i. In Cavendish Square, London, after a sud- 
den relapse of illness, the Countess of Brownlow. 
_— At Glasgow, Adam Graham, Esq. of Craig- 
allan. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Moodie, of the 
Auditor's Office, Exchequer. 

» At Abbey St Lathan’s, Mr Andrew Wallace, 
teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh. 

\t the manse of Liff, William Scott, second 
son of the Rev. George Addison. 

_ J. At London, in his Sist year, Sir George 
Wood, Knt. late one of the Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

& At her house in Brighton, Amelia Charlotte, 
second daughter of the late Archibald Grant, of 
Pittencrieff, Esq. 

_e= At Greenock, Thomas Ramsay, Esq. in the 
&5th year of his age. 

= ACW akefield, Janet, wife of Daniel Maude, 
Esq. and second daughter of the late Geo, Munro, 
Esq. of Calderbank. 

— From inflammation, after an illness of two 
days, George Earl of Tyrone, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Waterford. — 

%. At Mortimer Cottage, Berkshire, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late David Murray, Esq. brother of 
Lord Elibank, and daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Thomas Harley. 

\t Fort William, Mr Thomas Gillespie, te- 
nant at Ardachy, one of the most extensive store- 
farmers in the north of Scotland. 

\t Wellington Place, Leith, Mr James Marr, 
corn merchant. 

_ — At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann Aitken, wife of Mr 
John Grey, merchant there. 

, — At sea, on his passage home from Jamaica, 
Cohn Stewart Bruce, Esq. of Seaforth. 

._ ~~ At Balfron manse, the Rev. James Jeffrey, 
— i5th year of his age, and 57th of his mini- 

1} a Lap to Mrs James Haig. 

= After a long and painful illness, Wm. = 
derson, Esq. of eshte, a ee 

1 At Inverary, Major General Dugald ( amp- 
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July 11, At Glasgow, Mr John Thomsoy 
merchant, aged 71. ae, 

— At Calder Hall, near Carlisle, Isabella A; 
eldest daughter of General Sir R. Amilius Irvine 
Bart. late of Woodhouse. ” 

13. At Ironside House, Abbeyhill, Edinburg) 
Ann Somerville, aged 73, relict of the late \j; 
David Gray, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Freeland, Penelope Leslie, daughter of 
Major Walker. 

— At Leith, William Henderson, Esq. of Bar. 
dister, Shetland, in the f9th year of his age.” 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Macdonald, 
wife of Captain John Macdonald, barrack-master. 
Edinburgh, and youngest sister of Sir William 
eg Hughes of Plaseoch, county of Anglesea 
North Wales. , 

15. At Edinburgh, Gilbert Hutcheson, Esq. De- 
pute Judge Advocate for Scotland. 

— At the Cottage of Rockhall, Mary Anne, 
third daughter of Alex. Grierson, Esq. younger 
of Lag. 

— At Brunstain, Mrs Brown, wife of Mr John 
Brown, farmer there. 

17. At Meadow Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Catha- 
rine Webster, widow of the Rev. John Webster 

— At Ploughiands, near Edinburgh, Mary, 
daughter of Alexander Fraser, Esq. accountant. 

— At Walker-Street, Edinburgh, George Sandi 
lands, Esq. 

19, Charles Louis Secondat, Baron de Montes 
quieu, of Bridge-Hill House, in Kent, and of the 
Chateau de Labrede, near Bourdeaux, South of 
France. He was formerly a distinguished officer 
in the French service, of an ancient and noble 
family of Guienne, and descended of the illustri- 
ous Montesquieu, one of the greatest ornaments 
of French literature. ‘The Baron settled in Kent, 
after the revolution of France. 

— At Gogar a Mrs Dr Stewart. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Thomas Fiec- 
ming, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, in th 
70th year of his age, and 45th of his ministry. 

20. At Ruthwell Cottage, Mrs Ann M‘Murdo, 
relict of the Rev. George Duncan, minister ot 
Lochrutton, in the 79th year of her age. 

21. At the Priory, Stanmore, Lady Jane Gor- 
don, eldest daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann Garioch, widow of 
the late Dr Walker of Laurence kirk. 

22. At Falmouth, in the 58th year of his age, 
George Munro, Esq. of the colony of Berbice. 

23. In Charlotte-Street, Ayr, Andrew Belch, Esq. 
writer in Ayr. 

24. At Sansonate, Mexico, George Cochran, 
Esq. of the house of Robert Cochran and Sons, 
Paisley. 

25. At Edinburgh, Major James Ballantyne, of 
Holylee. 

27. Her Grace the Duchess of Gordon, after 4 
most severe illness of above twelve months, 
which she bore with the greatest fortitude and re- 
signation. 

Lately. At Drayten, near Abingdon, Berks, 
aged $5, William Hayward, Esq. In his life 
time, Mr H. had distributed many thousands 
among his relatives, nevertheless, he died worth 
£.400,000, the greater part of which he has left 
among them, many of whom are in indigent ctr- 
cumstances. 

— On his passage to Europe, for the recovery 
of health, Ensign George Huntly Gordon, of the 
Hon. East-India Company's service, youngest 900 
of Lieutenant-General Gordon Cumming Skene, 
of Pitlurg and Dyce. 

— OF Algiers, suddenly, Mr Wm. Rogers, Mas- 
ter of his Majesty's ship Glasgow. , 

— At his house in Duke-Street, St James’ 
London, Major-General Macquarrie, late Gover 
nor of New South Wales. 


